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CHAP. CCIIL 


Of the POLITE ART l. 


RUE philoſophy made not ſo conſidera- 

ble a progreſs in France as in England 
and Florence; and though the academy of ſci- 
ences was particularly ſerviceable to human na- 


ture, it did not ſet the character of France above 


that of other nations; all the nobleſt inventions 
and great truths had their riſe elſewhere, 

But in eloquence, poetry, and polite learning, 
in books of - morality and entertainment, the 
French muſt be conſidered as the legiſlators of 
Europe. There was no longer any tafte in 
Italy. True eloquence was every where un- 
known; religion was ridiculouſly deliyered 


„ from the pulpit; and the pleadings at the bar 
were as bad. Virgil and Ovid were quoted by 


Vol. IX. 3 the | 


2 Of the PoLIITE ARTS. 

the preachers; St. Jerom and St. Auguſtine by 
the lawyers. No man had yet appeared of ge- 
nius ſufficient to poliſh the French tongue, o 
enrich it with harmony, propriety of expreſſion 
and dignity, That it was capable of grandeur 
and force, was indeed evident from ſome verſes 
of Malherbe; but this was all, Prefident de 
Thou, chancellor de I'Hoſpital, and other cele- 
brated writers, who had expreſſed themſelves to 
ſuch advantage in the Latin language, made 
but a poor figure in their native tongue; it was 
too much for them to manage. The French 
was as yet only valuable for a certain air of ſim- 

plicity, in which ſolely conſiſted the merits of 
Joinville, Amiot, Marot, Montagne, Reginer, 
and the ſatire Menippee; nor was this ſimpli- 
City unincumbered by irregularity and ruſticity. 
John de Lingendes, biſhop of Macon, at pre- 
ſent unknown, becauſe his works were never 
printed, was the firſt orator who declaimed with 
ſublimity. His ſermons and funeral orations, 7 
though ſomething obſcured by the ruſt ef the 7 
time in which he lived, were models for thoſe Ep 
by whom he was imitated and ſurpaſſed, In 

1630, he pronounced the funeral: oration of 
Charles Emanuel, duke of Savoy, ſurnamed, 
in his own country, the Great. It abounded 
with ſuch fine ſtrokes of eloquence, that Flechier 
long after took from thence the exordium, text, 
and many conſiderable paſſages, to adorn his 
famous funeral oration upon the viſcount de 
Turenne. FAR. „ 

It was about this time that Balſac gave mea- 
ſure and harmony to proſe. His letters are, it 
is true, often bombaſtic. He writes to the firſt 
cardinal de Retz, You are come from * 
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the ſceptre of kings and the livery of roſes.” 
Speaking of perfumed waters, in a letter from 
Rome to Bois Robert, I have eſcaped by ſwim- 
ming in my chamber through the midſt of per- 
fumes.” With all theſe faults he charms the ear: 
ſuch power has eloquence over the mind of 
man, that Balzac was now admired for having 
found out that ſmall portion of this art, ſo ne- 
ceſſary, yet ſo little known, which directs an har- 
monious choice of words; and he was even 
praiſed for having often miſplaced them. 
Voiture gave ſome idea of the light graces of 
that epiſtolary ſtile, which is by no means the 
beſt, becauſe it conſiſts only of pleaſantry, It is 
owing to a trifling imagination, that in his'two 
volumes of letters not one of them is inſtructive, 
or ſeems to come from the heart. None of 
them depict the manners of the times, the cha- 
racters of men. They are rather an abuſe than 
exeraie af genius. Tb 
The language was refined by degrees, and 
obtained ſomething of a fixed form, We are 
for this obliged to the academy of ſciences, and 
particularly to Vaugelas. The firſt well writ- 
ten book was his tranflation of Quintus Curtius, 
which was publiſhed in 1646; and wherein, 
even now, there are but few obſolete phraſes 
and expreſſions. Oliver Patru, who follows 
next, contributed much to regulate and refine 
the language; and though he was not deemed 
a profound lawyer, we owe to him order, per- 
ſpicuity, and elegance of harangue, merits ab- 
ſolutely unknown at the bar. The little col- 
lection of maxims written by Francis duke of 
Rochefoucault, was one of the works that con- 
tributed to form the taſte of the nation, to com- 
© e municate 
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municate a ſpirit of preciſion and propriety: 


though in this book there is ſcarcely more than 


this one truth: “ Self-love is the primum mo- 
bile of all our actions.“ Vet this one thought 
appears in ſuch various lights, that it is always 
ſtriking. It is rather a collection of materials 
to adorn a book than a book itſelf, It was read 
with eagerneſs ; it accuſtomed us to think, and 


to compriſe our thoughts in a ſpirited, deter- 


minate, delicate turn of phraſe. No other writer 
in Europe could boaſt this merit ſince the revi- 


val of letters. But the firſt book of genius that 


appeared in proſe was the collection of Provin- 


cial Letters in 1654. Herein may be found 


every ſpecies of eloquence; though an hundred 


years are paſt ſince that publication, not a ſingle 


word occurs in it fayouring of that change and 
alteration to which living languages are ſo very 
liable, With this work then we may fix the 

epocha when our language obtained a ſettled - 
form. The biſhop of Lugon, ſon to the cele- 
brated Buſh, told me, that having aſked Boſſuet, 
biſhop of Meaux, what work he would have 
Choſen to be the author of, ſetting his own per- 


fqrmances out of the queſtion, he anſwered, the 
Provincial Letters. HE e 
The fine taſte which runs through the whole 


of this book, and the ſtrength of the laſt letters, 


were not yet of force ſufficient to correct that 


difpirited, diffuſe, incorrect, harſh ſtile, which 
had been ſo long in uſe with our writers, 
preachers, and lawyers. „ 
A new light aroſe in 1668. This was father 
Bourdaloue; he was the firſt who maintained 
in the pulpit a noble uniformity of eloquence. 
Other orators hae ſince appeared in the pulpit, 
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as Maſſillon, biſhop of Clermont, in whoſe ſer- 


mons are found more graces, mote delicate and 


maſterly pictures of the manners of the age; 


but none of them can eclipſe Bourdaloue. In 
his ſtile, more nervous than florid, without ap- 


pealing to fancy for expreſſion, he ſeems rather 
to aim at convincing than inflaming; and he 


never labours to pleaſe, Perhaps it were to be 


_ wiſhed, that in Baniſhing from the pulpit that 
falſe taſte whereby it had been ſo long debaſed, 
he had alſo ſuppreſſed the cuſtom of pregehing 


upon one text. In reality, to ſpeak for a good 


while upon a quotation of one or two lines, to 


weary one's felf in accommodating the whole 


diſcourſe to that ſingle line, feems to be a play 
on words little ſuiting the gravity of a divine, 
Ihe text is a kind of 
explained by the ſermon; This cuſtom was 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans; it aroſe. 
upon the decline of letters, and has been made 


device or enigma, to be 


ſacred by time. | 


The method of always dividin into two or 


three points things that in themſelves require 


no divifion, as morality ; or that require to be 


more minutely divided, as controverſy, is an ar- 


bitrary cuſtom which this great preacher found 


eſtabliſhed, and with which he choſe to con- 
feen, . 5 a 


Boſſuet, afterwards biſhop of Meaux, had pre- 


ceded him. He, who proved afterwards ſo great 


a man, was at firſt intended for the bar, and 
contracted when very young to mademoiſelle 
Deſvieux, a lady of extraordinary merit. But 
his talents for divinity, and-for that kind of elo- 
quence, whereby he is particularly diſtinguiſh- 
ed, appeared ſo very early, that his relations and 
B 3 friends 


6 Ot the Pol ITE ARTS. 
friends reſolved to bequeath him -rather to the 


church. Mademoſelle Deſvieux intereſted her- 


ſelf in determining him in this point, preferring 
his glory to the happinefs of ſpending with him 
her life. In 1662, he being yet very young, 


he preached before the king and the queen- 


mother; this was long before father Bourdaloue 
was known. His diſcourſes, animated by a noble 


and affecting manner, were the firſt which had 


been delivered at court with any marks of ſub- 


limſty; and they were ſo well received, that 
the king cauſed a letter to be written in his own 


name to Boffuer's father, the intendant of Soif- 
ſons, congratulating him on the merit of his 


Sol: 


Nevertheleſs, monſieur Boſſuet was no longer 


eſteemed the firſt preacher when father Bour- 
daloue appeared. The former had applied him- 
ſelf to the compoſing funeral orations ; a ſpecies 
of eloquence that admits of being adorned by 


imagination, and requires a majeſtic grandeur 
bordering upon poetry, from which it muſt bor- 


row ſomewhat, though reſtricted when it aims 


at the ſublime. In 1667, he pronounced the 
funeral oration of the queen-mother, and it pro- 
cured him the biſhopric of Condom : it was a 


performance unworthy of him, and was never 
Printed ; nor were his ſermons. The funeral 
elogium upon the queen of England, widow of 


Charles I. which he delivered in 1669, is allow- 


ed to be a maſter- piece. The ſubjects in theſe 
pieces of eloquence are happy in proportion to 
the misfortunes ſuſtained by the perſonages 
whom they celebrate. It is in theſe pieces of 


writing as in tragedy, where we are intereſted 
for the principal characters, in proportion as 
| YL 0 their 
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Of the Pol ITE AR TSU 7 
their misfortunes encreaſe. His funeral oration 
upon the dutcheſs of Orleans, who was ſnateh- 
ed away in the flower of her youth, and may be 
ſaid to have expired in his arms, had the great 
and uncommon effect of melting the whole 
court into tears : he was obliged to ſtop at theſe 
words: „Oh! diſaſtrous night! night teem- 
ing with horror and confuſion, in which the 
aſtoniſhing news of Madame is dying; ſhe is 
already dead, burſt upon us like a clap of thun- 
der.” His auditors were filled with grief; and 
the voice of the oratot was for ſome time loſt in 
their tears and their fighs. 

The French only ſucceeded in this kind of 
eloquence. A new one was ſoon after invented 
by the ſame man, which in any other hand 
eould ſcarcely have ſucceeded. He applied the 
charms of ' oratory to hiſtory itſelf ; the fiop!t- 
City of which ſeems to exclude ſuch affift-nce. 
His diſcourſe upon univerſal hiſtory, written for 
the uſe of the dauphin, is without model or imi- 
tation. If he has been oppoſed by the learned 
in the ſyſtem which he adopts for reconciling 
the Jewiſh chronology to that of other nations, 
nevertheleſs his ſtile has been univerſally admir- 

ed. The world was aſtoniſhed at that majeſtic 
force with which he deſcribes manners and go- 
vernment, the rife and fall of vaſt empires, and 
thoſe rapid ſtrokes of energetic truth with which. 
he paints the manners, and judges the nations. 
Almoſt all the works which reflect ſo much 
honour upon this age were of a ſpecies unknown 
to antiquity, Among them is Telemachus. 
This extraordinary book, in which at once unite 
the powers of romance and poetry, the ſtile of 
which is meaſured proſe bordering upon verſi- 
Ig „ Renis, 
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fication, was compoſed by Fenelon, the diſciple 
and friend of Boſſuet; though afterwards, much 
againſt his will, he became his rival and his 
enemy. One would think Fenelon had a mind 
to treat romance as the biſhop of Meaux had 
done hiſtory, by enduing it with dignity and 


charms before unknown ; but more-eſpecially 
by drawing from theſe fictions a moral that 


might be uſeful to mankind ; a moral till then 


entirely neglected in every fabulous invention. 


It has been generally believed he compoſed this 


work to ſerve as themes of inſtruction to the 


duke of Burgundy, and the two other children 


of France, he being their preceptor, as Boſſuet 
had formed his univerſal hiſtory to aſſiſt the edu- 
cation of the dauphin ; but I was aſſured of the 
contrary bythe marquis de Fenelon, the nephew 


of this great man, who inherited all his virtues, 
and was killed at the battle of Rocou. Nor 


does it indeed ſeem probable that the firſt 
leiſons furniſhed by a prieſt to the children 


of France ſhould be the loves of Calypſo and 


Eucharis. e 
It was after he received orders to retire to his 
dioceſe of Cambray that he compoſed this per- 


formance. Well read in the ancients, and bleſt 


with a ſtrong and glowing imagination, he form- 


ed a ſtile peculiar to himſelf, and he wrote it 


with infinite eaſe. I have ſeen the original 
mannſcript; there are not ten blots in the 


whole. It is pretended that the firſt impreſſion 
was from a copy ſtolen by one of his domeſ- 
tics. If this be the caſe, the archbiſhop owes 


all the reputation which he has acquired to this 


breach of truſt; but to the ſame cauſe he is 


indebted for being ever after out of favour at 
court. 
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Of the POLITE ARTS. 9 
couit. Some people have imagined they could 
trace in Telemachus an indirect ciritique upon 
the government of Lewis XIV. Sefoſtris, too 
haughty in his triumphs ; Idomeneus, who con- 
firmed the reign of luxury in Salentum, and ne- 
glected ceconomy, were thought ſtriking por- 
traits of that monarch : yet, after all, it was im- 
poſſible for him to have had a ſuperfluity with - 
out an extraordinary cultivation of the moſt eſ- 
ſential and neceſſary arts. His. minifter Lou- 
vois was found by the malecontents in the cha- 
rater of Proteſilaus, who is repreſented as vain, 
intractable, haughty, and an enemy to thoſe 
great generals who choſe to ſerve the ſtate and 
not the miniſter. 5 

The allies, who in the war of 1668 united 


againſt Lewis XIV. and who in 1701 ſhook his 


throne, traced his character with infinite plea- 
ſute in that Idemeneus, whoſe haughtineſs had 


rendered him odious to all his neighbours. T heſe 
alluſions made the deeper impreſſion, becauſe of 


the harmony of the ſtile, which ſo gently inſinu- 


ates moderation and concord. Even the French 
themſelves, as well as ſtrangers, tired out with ſo 
many wars, found a malicious conſolation in trac- 


ing a ſatire of this kind thro' a book meant to in- 
culcate the principles of virtue. The editions of 
it were innumerable: I have ſeen fourteen in Eng- 


liſh. It is true, that after the death of this monarch, 
ſo feared, ſo envied, ſo reſpected by all, ſo hated 
by ſome, the malignity of mankind ceaſed to 


point out thoſe pretended alluſions which cen- 
ſured his conduct ; and judges of the correcteſt 
taſte have treated Telemachus with ſeverity. 


"They blamed it as tedious and circumſtantial ; 


they alledged that there was too little connec- 
"WS tion 
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tion in the adventures; that his deſcriptions of a 

tl country- life occur too often, and are too much of 

| a piece; yet the book has been always eſteemed 
a fine monument of a flouriſhing age, 

+ Among theſe may be always counted the Cha- 
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a work among the ancients, no more than of 
Telemachus. A ſtile rapid, conciſe, and nerv- 
ous; expreſſions animated and pictureſque; an 
nere new uſe of language, without infringing 
any eſtabliſhed rules, now firſt ſtruck the eye of 
the public, and the alluſions, which every where 
occur in the courſe of the work, confirmed its 
ſucceſs. When la Bruiere ſhewed his work in 
manuſcript to Malefieux, It will procure you 
{faid he) many readers, and many enemies,” 
The reputation of this book was lowered in the 
public opinion, when the -whole generation 
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as there are in it many paſſages applicable to all 
times and all places, there is room to believe it 
will never be entirely forgotten. Telemachus. 
| has had ſome imitators ; la Bruiere*s characters 
many more, It is much eaſier to ſketch ſhort 
pictures of ſtriking things, than to produce a 
long work of imagination, which will at once 
both pleaſe and inſtruct. 9 8 5 
The happy art of aſſociating the graces with 
philoſophy was a new thing, of which the Plu- 


Indeed a dangerous one, becauſe the native dreſs 
of philoſophy ſhould be compoſed of order, per- 
ſpicuity, and truth above all. There is nothing 
to hinder this ingenious work from being ranked 
among our claſſics by poſterity, but that it was 
partly founded upon Carteſius* chimerical doc- 
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racters of la Bruiere. We have no copies of ſuch 


againſt which it was levelled was no more; yet, 


rality of Worlds was the firſt ſpecimen; it was 
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be deemed ſimilar to that of Cicero. 


Or the Po LITE ARTS, 11 
trine of the vortices. To theſe literary novelties: 


-may be added Bayle's new kind of reaſoning dic- 


tionary. It is the firſt work of this ſort, whence 
a man may be taught to think, We muſt in- 
deed abandon to the fateof indifferent books ſuch 
articles as contain only trifling facts, unworthy 
of the character of Bayle, beneath the attention 
of a grave reader, or the regard of poſterity. It 
is neceſſary to obſerve, that in ranking Bayle 
among the authors who reflect honour _ the 
age of Lewis XIV. though he was baniſhed in- 
to Holland, I only conform to the degree of the 
parliament of Thoulouſe, which in declaring his 


will valid in France, notwithſtanding the rigour 


of the laws, expreſsly ſays, ** Such a man can- 
not be looked upon as a foreigner.” - 2 
We ſhall not deſcant here upon the multitude: 
of good books produced in this age ; we ſhall: 
only dwell upon ſuch new and ſingular produc- 
tions of genius as characteriſe and diſtinguiſh it 
from al] others. The eloquence, for example, 
of Boſſuet and Bourdaloue are not, nay cannot 
| The merit,., 
as well as the ſpecies, was entirely new. If any 
production of this æra comes near the Roman 
orator, the three pleadings of Peliſſon compoſed: 
for Fouquet muſt take the place, They, like- 
many of Tully's orations, are a mixture of ju- 
dicial and ſtate matters, ſolidly handled with the: 
fineſt, yet ſcarcely diſcernible art, and the moſt: 
affecting charms of oratory. 5 
We have had hiſtorians, but none equal to- 
Livy. The conſpiracy of Venice may rank with 
Saluſt: that he was the abbe de St. Real's mode! 
is evident, perhaps he has ſurpatſ*d him. All 
the other writings of which we have been ſpeak- 
ing ſeem to have been of a new creation. And 
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12 Of the Po LITER AR Ts. 
it is this that ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhes and cha- 
racterizes the age of Lewis XIV. for the ſix- 
teenth and ſeventeenth ages both have produced 
learned men and commentators, but true genius 
had not yet unfolded itſelf. 7 | 
Who would believe that theſe excellent proſe 
works of which we have taken notice had pro- 
bably never exiſted, had they not been preceded 
by poetry: yet ſuch has been the fate of human 
nature in all nations, that verſe has every where 
appeared as the firſt offspring of genius, and the 
parent of eJoquence. * 
It is the ſame with men in general as in par- 
ticular, Plato and Cicero began with verſifying. 
When every body had by heart ſome of Mal- 
herbe's ſtanzas, we had not one ſublime or noble 
paſſage in proſe to quote; and it is very likely 
the genius of proſe writers had never been known, 
without the aid of Peter Corneille. 


This great man is the more to be admired, 


becauſe when he began to write.tragedies, he 


had none but the very worſt models before him, 


and inſomuch as theſe bad models-were highly 


eſteemed, he may be ſaid to have been ſhut out 


of the road of ſucceſs; and the more to aug- 


ment his diſcouragement, they had a faſt friend 


in Cardinal Richelieu, the protector of men of 
letters, but not of taſte. He rewarded well the 
moſt miſerable ſcriblers, who are commonly ſy- 
cophants; and his natural haughtineſs of ſoul, 
which on other occaſions might have been nobly 


exerted, induced him to endeavour humbling 


men of real genius, which he viewed not with- 


out repining, 23 they ſeldom can ſtoop to de- 


pendence. It ſeldom happens that a man of 


power is a ſincere patron of the arts, when he 


| himſelf is an artiſt, 


Cor- 
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Of the PoLIITE ARTS. 13 
Corneille had to ſtruggle with the times, his 
rivals, and the cardinal. I ſhall not rehearſe 
here all that has been ſaid about the Cid ; let it 
ſuffice that the academy, in their judicious de- 
ciſions between Corneille and Scudery, had too 
much complaiſance for his eminence, and there- 
fore condemned the love of Chimene. To love 
the murderer of her father, and yet perſiſt in a- 
venging, was admirably fine. To bave conquer- 
ed her paſſion had been a capital defect in tra- 
gedy, the principal buſineſs of which is to pour- 
tray the ſtruggles of the human heart. But, ex- 
cept to Corneille, the dramatic was now entire- 
ly unknown, Nor was the Cid the only one 
of his works which the cardinal ftrove to injure; 
the abbe Polignac tells us that Polieuctes alſo 
incurred his diſpleaſure, The Cid after all was 
a noble imitation, and in many places a tranſla- 
tion, of Guillain de Caftro. I knew an old do- 
meſtic of the Conde family, who ſaid, that at 
the firſt exhibition of Cinna, the great Conde 
being: then only twenty years old, ſhed tears at 
theſe lines pronounced by Auguſtus: Is 


Je ſuis matre de moi, comme de Punivers | 
Je le ſuts, je veux Petre. O fiecles ! 6 mimaire! 
Conſervex d jamais ma nouvelle victoire. 
Je triompbe aujourdhui du plus juſte courroux, 
De qui le ſouvenir puiſſe aller juſqu' d vous. 
Soyons amis, Cinna ; Ceft moi gui t'en convie. 


I'm now the world's great maſter and my own 

I am—l will be—memory and time _ 

Shall this laſt, greateſt victory record. 

I triumph over wrath too juſtly rous'd, 

And lateſt age the conqueſt ſhall applaud— 

Cinna, let us be friends—'tis I who aſk it. 
f . Theſe 


_ 


14 Of the PoIL ITE ARTS. 15 85 
Theſe were the tears of an hero. The great 

Corneille forcing tears of admiration from the 

eyes of the great Condé is a moſt celebrated 


epocha in the hiſtory of the human mind. The 


many pieces unworthy of himſelf which he after- 
wards publiſhed, will never hinder the nation: 
from regarding him as a great man, no more 
than the blemiſhes of Homer have prevented 
his being thought the ſublimeſt of poets. It is 


the privilege of true genius, more eſpecially 
when it ſtrikes out into a new path, to launch 


with impunity into conſiderable errors. 


Corneille formed himſelf; but Lewis XIV. 


Colbert, Sophocles, and Euripides, all contri- 
buted to form Racine. An ode which he com- 


poſed at the age of eighteen on the king's mar- 
riage, and for which he obtained an unexpected 
preſent, determined him in purſuit of poetry. 
His reputation encreaſed every day, that of Cor-- 
neille diminiſhed, but not much. The reaſon 
is plain, Racine, in all his performances ſubſe- 
quent to Alexander, is always correct, elegant, 
and natural; he ſpeaks to the heart. The other 
too often infringes upon theſe duties. Racine 
underſtood the paſſions much better than either 


the Greeks or Corneille; and he carried the 


ſmooth flow of verfification, as well as the graces. 
of expreſſion, to the higheſt pitch poſſible. By 
- theſe great men the nation was taught to think, 
feel, and expreſs; and their auditors, by them 
only inſtructed, became at length ſevere judges 
of what their firſt maſters produced. fn the 
time of Cardinal Richelieu there were but few 
people in France capable of ſeeing into the faults 
of the Cid; and in 1702, when Athaliah, that 
Pte of dramatic writing, was . 
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ed before the dutcheſs of Burgundy, the cour- 
tiers thought themſelves ſufficient critics to 
condemn it. Time has avenged this inſult for 
the author; but that great man died without 
ſharing in any part of the ſucceſs of this ad- 
mirable compoſition. - _ „„ 
There was ever a numerous party, which made 
a point of doing injtftice to Racine. Madam 
de Sevigné, the firſt epiſtolary writer of her 
time, and who had particularly the art of ex- 
preſſing the mereſt trifles with grace, always 
ſaid that Racine's fame would never be great. 
She judged of him as ſhe did of coffee, with re- 
gard to the virtues of which ſhe ſaid the public 
would ſoon be undeceived. Time is requiſite 
to ripen reputations. e 1 
It was the particular fate of theſe days, that 
Moliere ſhould be contemporary with Corneille 
and Racine. It is falſe that Moliere at his firſt. 
appearance found the ſtage utterly void of good 
comedies. Corneille had produced his Lyar, a 
piece taken from the Spanifh, and fraught with 
fpirit, character, and intrigue, and Quinault's 
Coquet-mother, a piece not only abounding 
with character and intrigue, but even the very 
model of intrigue, had been exhibited, when 
only two of Molicre's molt capital pieces were 
preſented. It made its appearance in 1664; 
and is the firſt comedy in which appears the 
character of a ſpecies of men called marquiſſes. 
Moſt of Lewis XIV*s higheſt courtiersendeavour- 
ed to imitate thegrandeur, ſplendour, anddignity 
of their fovereign. Thoſe of an inferior clafs 
copied the exalted air of the nobility ; and there 
were not wanting many, who carried their con- 
ceit and predominant deſire of being held in 
a much 
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a much higher light, than their pretenſions to 
the moſt ridiculous height of affectation. | 
_ "This humour prevailed long. It was often 
attacked by Moliere, and is was to him princi- 
. pally the public owed. their being freed from 
theſe conſequential men of no conſequence; as 
well as from the affectation of prudes ; the pe- 


dantry of female learning; and the jargon of 


lawyers and phyſicians. Moliere was, if one 
may be permitted to uſe the expreſſion, the 
law giver of politeneſs to the world. I only 
here ſpeak of the ſervices he did the age: every 
body knows ſufficiently his other merits. This 
was an #ra worthy the attention of futurity, 
when the heroes of Corneille and Racine, the 
characters of Moliere, the muſical compoſiti- 
ons of Lully, fo very new to the nation (for we 
only ſpeak here of the arts) and the eloquence of 
Boſſuet and Bourdalue, were exhibited before 
a Lewis XIV. adutcheſs of Orleans, remarkable 
for the moſt finiſhed taſte, a Conde, a Turenne, 
a Colbert, and that croud of illuſtrious men, 
of every fort, that now appeared. Thoſe times 
will never return, wherein a duke de la Roche- 
foucalr, author of the Maxims, ſhall quit the 
_ converſation of a Paſcal and an Arnauld, to 
_ diſcourſe at the theatre with Corneille, It was 
by his fine epiſtles ſo inſtructive to poſterity, 
and above all by his Art of Poetry, whence even 
Corneille might have deduced improvement, 
and not by his Satires, that Boileau raiſed himſelf 
to a rank with ſo many great men; for what 
have future generations to do with the Confu- 
ſion of Paris, or the names of Coſſaignes, and 
Cotin? * 5 
La 


2 Of the PotiTE ARTS. 1 


La Fontaine, leſs chaſte in his ſtile, leſs 
correct in his language, but inimitable in that 
ſprightlineſs, and thoſe graces peculiar to himſelf» 
which raiſed him by the ſimpleſt narrations» 
nearly to an equality with thoſe ſublime ge- 
niuſes, FER pp ay ent BY 
uinault, whoexcelledin a new mode of writ- 
ing, the more difficult*for its being apparently 
the more eaſy, richly deſerves a place amonſt 
theſe his illuſtrious contemporaries. The in- 
juſtice wherewith Boileau decried him is well 
known. Boileau had never learned to ſacrifice 
to the graces; and it was in vain, that he all 
his life ſought to humble a man who was their 
moſt intimate acquaintance. The greateſt praiſe 
that can be given to a poet is to remember 
and repeat his verſes. Whole: ſcenes. of Qui- 
nault are in every body's mouth, an advantage 
at which the Italian opera could never arrive. "2 
French muſic has remained in a ſtate of ſim- 
* plicity, which is no longer the taſte of any na- 
tion; but thoſe ſimple and refined ſtrokes of 
nature which ſo frequently charm in Quinault, 
ittill pleaſe in every part of Europe, thoſe who 
| are maſters of the French tongue and a poliſhed 
ðw1w taſte, Had we found ſuch poems as an Armida, 
ibor an Atys, among the remains of antiquity, 
with what idolatry had they been read | but 
Quinault was a modern. 1 
5 All theſe great men were known and pro- 
ös tected by Lewis XIV. La Fontaine was not 
= of the number. His extreme ſimplicity, which 
amounted even to forgetfulneſs, kept him 
at a diſtance from court, where he never, 
indeed, once thought of appeating. The duke 
of Burgundy found him out ; and, in his old 
. days, 
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days, he received many favours from that prince. 


or a Voiſin. 


He was, notwithſtanding his genius, as ſimplt 


in his manners as the heroes of his fables. 
Puget, one of the fathers of the oratory, thinks 


he has great merit in treating this innocent, 
this artleſs man, as if he ſpoke of a Brinvilliers 
His tales are only from Poggius, 


Arioſto, and the queen of Navarre, If looſe 


ideas are dangerous, be it remembered that 
they are not inſpired barely by pleaſant ſallies 


of wit, or a lively imagination. One may ap- 
ply to La Fontaine, his admirable fable of the 
beaſts ſick of the plague, where the lions, the 
wolves, and the bears, are pardoned every 
thing, and an innocent animal is devoured 
for having eaten alittle graſs. Os 

In the ſchool of theſe geniuſes, deftined to 


be the delight and inſtruction of poſterity, were 


formed many men of wit, who have produced 
a multitude of elegant little pieces, which 
ferve to amuſe people of taſte, juſt as we have 
fevera] good painters who are yet unequal to 
Pouſſin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, Le Moine, and 


Vanloo. 


But towards the end of Lewis XIV's reign, 
two men roſe ſuperior to the run of indifferent 
geniuſes, and acqired a great degree of reputa- 


tion: the one was La Motte-Houdart, rather of 


a more ſolid and extenſive than a ſublime capa- 
city. In proſe he was delicate and methodical ; 
but in his poetry he often wanted that fire and 


elegance, even that correctneſs, the neglect 


of which is only to be diſpenſed with in favour 
of the ſublime. He has however given us ſome 
beautiful ſtanzas, for they cannot be properly 
called odes. His talents were not long-lived, yet 
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| the many beautiful pieces he has left us of 


more than one kind are ſufficient to ſet him 
above authors of the loweſt claſs, In him is 


proved that in the art of writing ſome may rank 
\ as ſeconds, The other was Rouſſeau, who with. 


leſs genius, leſs art, and facility than La Motte, 


had yet greater talents for verſification. His 


odes were ſubfequent to La Motte ; but they 
are more beautiful, diverſified, and fuller of 
imagery. In his pſalms, he comes up to that 
rapture and 1 re markable in the can- 
ticles of Racine. His epigrams are better fi- 
niſhed than thoſe of Marot. He had leſs ſuc- 
ceſs in opera, which requires ſenſibility z nor 
did he ſucceed in comedy, in which a ſpirit of 
gaiety is necefſaty. In theſe two characters 
he failed; therefore in theſe kinds of writing 
he did not ſucceed, becauſe theſe were foreign 
to his genius. LORE eel en OR 
Had the antiquated ſtile of Marot, which he 
uſed in his ſerious works, been imitated, he 
would have corrupted the French tongue; but 
of our 


above two hundred years before, did not long 
keep its footing. Some of his epiſtles are imi- 


_ tations of Boileau; but neither ſo eaſy in the 


expreſſion, nor ſo clear in the conception; nor 
are his truths obvious : truth only is amiable. 
He loſt himſelf in foreign countries: whether 
his genius was impaired by his misfortunes, or 
whether his principal merit conſiſted in a choice 
of words and happy turns of expreſſion, perfec- 


tions more neceſſary and uncommon than is 
generally imagined, he had not abroad the ſame 


advantages he might have found at home. 
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- Exiled from his native land, he might rank. it 8 
among his misfortunes that he was no r "FM 
under the eye of ſevere criticiſm, — 
N His long misfortunes had their foundation in 


an ungovernable felf. love, too much intermixed 7 
with jealouſy and animolity. , His example 
ſhould be a ſtriking leſſon to all men of talent; 
but we only conſider him here as a writer who 
has done no ſmall honour to letters. 

Me have had few great geniuſes ſince the 
flouriſhing days of theſe illuſtrious artiſts : and 
nature ſeemed as it were to repoſe herſelf 

| ſome time before the death of Lewis the Great. 

The road was difficult at the beginning of 

this age, becauſe untrodden; it is now open to 
every one, and become a common highway. 
The great men of the preceding century have 
taught us to think and ſpeak ;, they have in- 

formed us of things which were before un- 
known. But little is left to. be ſaid by their 
ſucceſſors. In fine, the multitude of finiſhed 7 
pieces have given us a kind of TRY | of lite 
rary productions. 1.7% 
The-age of Lewis XIV. bad in every thing 
therefore the fate of Leo X. of Auguſtus, and 
of Alexander. The foils which produced in 
theſe illuſtrious times ſo many fruits of genius 
had been long before preparing to rear them. In 
vain have we ſearched ont in cauſes moral and 

phyſical, the reaſon of this ſlow progreflive fruit- 4 
fulneſs, and of the ſtrong ſterility that enſued. 7 
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The true reaſon is, that among the nations 
which cultivate the polite arts, it requires many 
years to purify their language and refine their 
taſte, When theſe preliminaries are adjuſted, 
then genius begins to bloom, Emulation and 
public 
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2 public favour laviſhed upon theſe new efforts 
excite every talent. Each artiſt in his particular 
© ſphere ſeizes upon thoſe natural beauties which 


ccorreſpond with his art. Whoever fathoms the 
theory of ſuch arts as depend purely upon genius, 
muſt, if he has any genius himſelf, know that 
the primary beauties, the grand natural out- 

lines peculiar to ſuch arts, and which agree 
to the nation for which their talents are em- 
ployed, are in number very confined. The ſub- 
jects and their ſuitable embelliſhments have 
boundaries ſtill more contracted than is gene- 


2 


rally imagined. - 


and painting, found not in the whole hiſtory of 
France one real ſubject for an epic poem, but 
the deſtruction of the league by Henry the 
Great. He ought to have added, that the orna- 
ments of the epopza adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans, and by Italians of the fifteenth and 
= ſixteenth centuries, being proſcribed by the 
French writers; the fabulous deities, oracles, 
= => invulnerable heroes, monſters, ſorceries, meta- 


4 


poetry are confined within a very narrow circle. 
If therefore at any time a genius ſprings up 
who poſſeſſes himſelf of all the embelliſhments 
ſgnitable to the times, ſubject, and nation, and 
carries it into execution * what has been at- 
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ir * Here the author alludes to his own poem, intituled, 
La Henriade, We cannot however ſubſcribe to his opinion 

or that of the critics, who ſuppoſe the epopæa depends ſo 

6 | | much 
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tempted, thoſe who follow him will find the 
taſk performed. 

It is the ſame in tragic compoſitions. It i is 
not to be ſuppoſed that ſublime paſſages and 
elevated ſentiment can be ſuſceptible of ſuch in- 
finite variety as to be always new and n. 

every thing has its boundaries. 

Nor is the caſe different with regard to true 
comedy; there is not in human nature above a 
dozen characters truly comic and highly marked. 
The abbe du Bos, not having genius in himſe:f, 
thinks that men of wit may ſtrike out a variety 
of characters that are all new; but he is miſ- 
taken, they muſt ariſe from nature. He ima- 
gines that thoſe trifling peculiarities which con- 
ſtitute the different characters of men may be 
as happily handled as the moſt ſublime ſub- 
Jects. Innumerable are the Aach that over- 


—_— 
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much où the machinery of the heathen Gods, &c. from the 
uſe of which we chriſtian authors are excluded: for grant- 
ing the ſcene or plan of the work is laid within the pale of 
the church, the opinions and traditions of our own ſuper- 
Nition fupply the author with a fund of machinery as am- 
ple as any that antiquity can produce we have our demons, 
ſatires, ſorceries, prophecies, apparitions, dreams, and even 
metamorphoſes, with all the romantic adventures of chi- 
valry, which, if properly exhibited, would produce as good 
an effect as the intervention of the Gods of Homer; which, 
in ſpite of all that has been ſaid in their defence, certainly 
outrage probability, and would be a diſgrace to any ſyſtem 
of religion. After all, notwithſtanding what Ariftotle, 


Boſſu, Rapin, and other critics, have ſaid of the fable and 

the machinery of the epic poem, we will venture to affirm 
that the ſucceſs of it does not ſo much depend upon the 

contrivance of the poet in theſe particulars, as upon the 

characters or manners, the imagery and verſification of the 
Prang. 


ſhadow 
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madow truth: her ſtrongeſt and moſt glaring 
colours are not many; but of ſuch of theſe as are 
of a primitive, a ſuperior nature, an able artiſt 
never fails to make a proper uſe“. . 
Pulpit oratory, particularly that which re · 
Jlates to funeral eulogium, is exactly in the ſame 
tate. Moral truths being once delivered with 
eeloquence, the images of wretchedneſs and hu- 
man weakneſs, the vanity of grandeur, and the 
devyaſtations of death, being once drawn by ma- 
ſterly hands, in time become common place. 
Me are reduced to the neceſſity of imitating 
or erring from the point. A ſufficient number 
of fables being compoſed by La Fontaine, all 
further additions enter into the ſame ſyſtem of 
> morality; and the courſe of adventure is nearly 
the ſame. Thus genius, after flouriſhing for a 
certain age, muſt neceſſarily degenerate, 
> - Thoſe kinds of ſcience whoſe ſubjects per- 
mit of perpetual renewal, ſuch as hiftory and 
>= phyſical obſervations, and which require only 
= induſtry, judgment, and a common underſtand- 
ing, can more eaſily keep their ground; and 
²i the manual arts, ſuch as painting and ſculpture, 
can never degenerate, when the ſupreme go- 
vernors, as Lewis XIV. are careful only to em- 
= ploy the beſt artiſts; for in painting and ſeulp- 
ture the ſame ſubjects may be treated an hun- 
dred different ways. The holy family is drawn 


Without entering into a diſcuſſion of this point, whe- 
ther nature bas not produced more than a dozen original 
comic characters, we ſhall beg leave to obſerve that it is the 
buſineſs of comedy to paint the follies of the age: and eves y 
body knows, that the follies of life are infinitely varied, ac- 
# cording to faſhion, time, and circumſtance» | 
; | | | every 
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every day, though it is a ſubject on which Ra- 


phael has diſplayed the utmoſt power of his art: 


but it would be ridiculous again to undertake a 
Cinna, an Andromache, an Art of Poetry, and a 
Tartuffe *. 

It is alſo obſervable, that the laſt age having 
inſtructed the preſent, it is become ſo eaſy to 
write indifferent books, that we have been 


plagued with trifling pieces; and, what is ſtill 
worſe, many of them very ſerious and very uſe- 


leſs. But amid this quantity of pieces of ſmall 
merit, an evil become neceſſary in a town 


like this, large, opulent, and idle, where one 


part of the people are always ſtriving to amuſe 
the other, there will from time to time be found 
excellent pieces, either of hiſtory or reflection, 


or of that ſuperficial kind of writing which 


The 


puſs every my 8 


I 6 
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= We cannot think this a fair compariſon, A picture 


appeals inſtantaneouſly to the eye, which enjoys it at the 


firſt glance: but a man muſt take ſome pains to make him- 
ſelf judge of a tragedy. 
furniture, an original ornament of which the owner is ſole 


| poſſeſſor ; an eighteen penny phampblet makes no figure at 


all, and is beſides common to thouſands; a circumſtance 
that muft greatly diminiſh its value. Yet we will be bold 
to ſay, that if the ſame ſubje@ for tragedy was treated by 
a dozen different authors of eſtabliſhed reputation, we 


ſhould peruſe them all with pleaſure; and if there was but 


one copy of each, it would perhaps fetch as great a price as 
an original Madona. 


+ The wiitings of the preſent age have been underva- 


lneg, not from their mediocrity, but from their abundance, 


Genius is become cheap, becauſe the market is overſtocked, 
Mr. Pope was careſſed by the great as the firſt poet of the 


age. His friendſhip was courted by the firft perſons in the 
nation; 0 his fortune was made at once by a liberal ſub- 


A picture is a valuable piece of 
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# The French' nation has, above all others, 
produced moſt of theſe performances. Their 
language is become the language of Europe; 
every thing has contributed thereto; the cele- 
brated writers of the age of Lewis the Great; 
= the Calviniſt minſters who were baniſhed, and 
42 5 


* 


tties; a Rapin de Thoyras, who publiſhed in 


2 


% 0 


and a madam d'Olbreufe, afterwards dutcheſs 
pof Zell, who carried into Germany all the per- 
fections of her native country; but above all, 
that ſocial ſpirit which is the natural chara geriſtic 
of the French, a merit and pleaſure of which 
2 ether nations feel the want and neceflity. The 
2 French tongue, above all others, expreſſes every 
ſubject of genteel converſation with more eaſe, 
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& fcription, Let it not be imagined we want to detract from 
the memory or fame of this excellent wiiter, than we de- 
£2; clare our opinion, that there are now living ſeveral authors 
XX <qual to Pope in poetical merit, who have never felt one ray 
ol patronage or protection. BE Fre * 
BM 2] This affertion will we hope, admit of a diſpute. Ra» 
pin reigned for ſome years, becauſe there was no competi- 
wor. The caſe is otherwiſe at preſent, 
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 SEQUEL of the ARTS. 
INE arts which do not depend abſolutely 
1 upon the mind, ſuch as muſic, painting, 
ſculpture, architecture, &c. made but ſmall pro- 
preſs in France before that æra which we diſ- 
tinguiſh by the name of the age of Lewis XIV. 
Muſic was as yet in its infancy; all that 
we knew were ſome ſongs, and a few airs 


for the violin, the guittar, and theorbo, moſt 


of which were compoſed in Spain. The taſte, 
the ſkill of a Lully, amazed the world ; he was 
the firſt who in France introduced baſes, ſtops, 
and fugues. However eaſy and ſimple his com- 
poſitions may now appear, the executing of 
them muſt have coſt him ſome pains. There 
are at this time a thouſand people who under- 
ſtand muſic for one who was a proficient therein 
in the days of Lewis XIII. and the art has, 
by degrees, arrived at perfection“. „5 
Fe great towns are now without a public 
concert; whereas then there was not one, even 
in Paris. The king's band of twenty- four vio- 
Uns, was all che muſie of France. Fhe different 
ſpeeies of ſcience belonging to muſic, and its de- 
pendent arts, made afterwards ſuch a progreſs, 
that, about the end of Lewis XIV's reign, the 
art of prick ing down dances was invented; fo 


; that it may now be truly ſaid we dance by book. 


vnn. 


* What muſic may have gained in compoſition, it ſeems 
to have loſt in expreſſion: for the modern refinements of 
this art are calculated to tickle the ear, rather than wake 
or aſſuage the paſſions of the heart, 2 = 
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XZ - Even in the regency of Mary of Medicis, 


lace of Luxembourg in the "Tuſcan ſtyle, to do 
honour to her own country and embelliſh ours. 


ZZ That Deſbroſſes to whom we owe the portal of 


St. Gervais, ſuperintended alſo the ſtructure of 
that queen's palace, which ſhe never enjoyed. 
It is a miſtake to ſuppoſe that cardinal 
FNichelieu, with equal greatneſs of ſoul, came 
gear her in taſte. His palace, which now be- 
"7 1ongs to the crown, is a proof of this aſſertion. 


1 4 with regret we ſtill behold unfiniſhed, was firſt 
raiſed, we conceived the warmeſt expectations. 
Many magaificent buildings have been erected 
by citizens, which have been more highly 
finiſhed within than without, and which con- 


academy of architecture in 1671. It is not 
enough to have Vitruviuſes, we muſt alſo have 
== Avguſtuſes to employ them, l 

It is alſo neceſſary, that the municipal magi- 
ſtrates ſhould be men of public ſpirit, and poſ- 
bſeſſed of taſte, Two or three ſuch mayors 
of Paris as the preſident Turgot, would have 
prevented the reproach now caſt upon that city, 
on account of the town-houſe, ſo badly built, 
and ſo ill ſituated; of the public ſquares, 
ſwo ſmall and irregular, remarkable only for ex- 
== ecutions and bonfires; and of the principal 
ſtreets, ſo extremely narrow: and, in fine, 
“ for thoſe remains of barbarity, ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing in the midſt of grandeur and the very boſom 
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we had very good architects; ſhe built the pa- 


³ʃ hen that beautiful front of the Louvre, which 


C2 | Painting 
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Paintin began with Pouſſin, in the days 


of Lewis XIII. It is not worth while to take 
notice of the indifferent artiſts in that way who 
preceded him, We have always ſince his time 
had excellent painters ; tho? not indeed in that 
abundance which conſtitutes partof thewealthof 
Italy. Suppoſe we ſhould paſs over the name 
of le Sueur, who had no maſter but bimſelf, 
or le Brun, who, in defizn and compoſition, 
| equalled the Italians ; yet we can boaſt of more 
than thirty painters, who have left behind them 
pieces worthy of the moſt accurate attention. Fo- 
reigners begin to purchaſe them of us. 1 have 
ſeen the galleries and grand apartments of a 
great monarch, which have been adorned only 
with pictures of our country's produce, of 
whoſe merit we were not perhaps ſufficiently 
acquainted. T have ſeen in France twelve thou- 


ſand livres refuſed for a picture of Santerre. 


Europe cannot boaſt a greater, nor perhaps a 
more elegant, piece of painting than the er 
at Verſailles by le Moine. 

Foreigners allow a painter now among us to 
be the firſt in Europe. Colbert not only 
gave to the academy of painting its preſent 
form, but prevailed alſo upon Lewis NIV. to 
| eſtabliſh one at Rome, in 1667. An houſe 
was there purchaſed- for the ſuperintendant; 
Scholars are ſent thither who have obtained 

the premium in the academy at Paris. They 
ate ſent and maintained at the king's expence; 
they deſign after antiques, and ſtudy the works 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo. This ambi- 
tion of imitating its treaſures is a noble homage 
Paid to ancient and modern Rome; and 
we fill continue it, notwithſtanding the im- 
SS | menſe 
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N menſe collection of Italian pictures made by | 


the duke of Orleans and the king, and thoſe 
maſter pieces of ſculpture, which France has 
produced, ſets us above the ſeatch after foreign 
aſſiſtance. TH | 

We have principally excelled in ſculpture, 
and in the art of caſting, inmetal, coloſſal equel- 
trian figures. 75 Fs 

Should there hereafter be diſcovered in ruins 
ſuch maſter- pieces of ait as the baths of Apollo, 
expoſed to all the injuries of the weather in 
the gardens of Verſailles ; the tomb of cardinal 
Richelieu in the chapel of the Sorbonne, not 
ſufficient]v pointed out to the public ;the equeſ- 


tian ſtztue of Lewis XV. mace at Paris, to 


embelliſh Bourdeaux ; the Mercury ſent by the 
preſent king of France as a preſent to his ma- 
jeſty of Pruſſia, and other performances equal in 

merit to thoſe I have named, is it not probable 


wàz'they would ſet this age in a light as advanta- 
= . as the moſt 


poliſhed æra of ancient 
reece ? 1 


We have equalled the ancients in our me- 


dals. Varin was the firft who raiſed this art 
above mediocrity, about the end of the reign 


of Lewis XIII. The number and variety of 
theſe pieces, which we ſee ranged in hiſtorical 
order in that part of the gallery of the Louvre 


aſſigned to the artiſts, is admitable. There are 


above two millions,” and moſt of them yer y maſ- 
terly. 8 q 


Nor haye we been leſs ſucceſsful in the art 
of engraving precious ſtones. That of multiply- 
| Ing pictures upon copper, and tranſmitting 
with eale to poſterity all the repreſentations of 
art and nature, was, beſore this time, in a very 
| . | imperſect 
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IimperfeQt ſtate in France. It is one of themoſk 


uſefu] and pleaſing arts; we are indebted for: 
it to the Florentines, ameng whom it was 
invented about the middle of the fifteenth 
century; and it has been more improved in. 
France than Italy: we have a vaſt number 
of finiſhed works of this kind. The king's 
collection of prints has been often conſidered 
as one of the moſt magnificent preſents that 
could be given to ambaſſadors, Chaſing in gold 
and filver, which depends much upon invention: 
and taſte, has been carried to the higheſt per- 
fection of which the hand of man is capable. 
Having thus traverſed thoſe arts which con» 
tribute to the delight of individuals, and the 
glory of a ſtate, let us not pais over in filence- 
one of the moſt uſeful of all others, in which: 
France ſurpaſſes all nations of the world; I. 
mean ſurgery, the progreſs of which was now 
fo rapid and celebrated, that people crowded: 
to Paris from al] parts of Europe for. 
thoſe cures and operations which require un- 
common dexterity of hand. And, beſides that 
good ſurgeons were to be found ſcarcely any 
where but in France, it was the only country 
in which the inſtruments neceſſary to that art 
were properly finiſned. They ſupplied all their 
neighbours ;, and the celebrated Cheſelden, one 
of the greateſt ſurgeons in London, told me, 
thas it was he who firſt cauſed them to be ma- 
nufactured in that city, in t715, Phyſic, which 
contributes to perfect the chirugical art, did 
not make a ſwifter progreſs in France than in. 
England, and under Boerhaave in Holland. 
But we may ſay of phyſic as of philoſophy, that, 


by making uſe of the lights communicated to us 


by. 
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FetrrsiAsTIcRI Arrains, 31 
by our neighbours, we have raiſed it to the 
greateſt poſſible perfection. | ld ES 

Thus have I given a general and faithful 
portrait of the progreſs of human genuis among 
the French in this age, which began under car- 
dinal Richelieu, and ended with our own times. 
It will be difficult to ſurpaſs it: if by any means 
it ſhould happen, this will always remain a mo- 
del for thoſe more fortunate ages to which it 
may give birth.  — eka 
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DisPUTES.  . 


I has bgen always neceſſary for the ſove- 
JI. reign to Mt with more deilcacy and caution 
towards the church, the moſt numerous of the 
three orders compoſing the ſtate, than any 
other. To preſerve at the ſame time an union 
with the ſee of Rome, and ſupport the liberties 
of the Gallican church, which are the rights ef 
the ancient church, that is, to make the biſhops 
2 ebey as ſubjes, without infringing their epiſ- 
= eopal immunities, to oblige them to ſubmit in 
many things to the ſecular juriſdiftion, and to 
leave them judges in others, to make them con- 
tribute to the exigeneies of the ſtate without in- 
juring their privileges; all this required a com- 
öVi pound of dexterity and reſolution of which 
Lewis XIV. was always maſter. The clergy 
of France were by degrees reduced to a ſtate of 
= . 


king. 


claimed by the church. 
thoſe of the poor. Not that it pretends to owe 
nothing to the ſtate, of which it holds every 


32 FccLlevtASTICAL AFFAIRS 
older and decency, from which the civil wars 


and the licentiouſneſs of the times had cauſed 


them to deviate, The king would no longer 
permit laymen to poſſeſs benefices in commendam: 


nor any to be biſhops unleſs they were prieſts, 


as the cardinal Mazarin, who had held the bi- 
'thropic of Metz, when not even a ſub-deacon, 
and the duke de Verneuille, who enjoyed the 
profits thereof, though a layman, | 

The money paid one year with another. to = 


the king, by the clergy of France and the con- 


gry towns, amounted to about two millions 


ve hundred thouſand livtes; and, ſince the 


numerical increaſe of the value of money, they 


have aſſiſted the ſtate yearly with about four 
millions, under the name of tenths, extraordi- 


nary ſubſidies, and free-gifts, The name and 


privilege of free-gift is ſtill preſerved as one 
of the remains of ancient cuſtom, whereby the 


lords of fiefs were wont to-contribute to the ne- 
_ cefities of the ſtate, by way © 
In the time of feudal avarchy, biſhops 
and abbots, being lords of fiefs, were only 
__ obliged to furniſh ſoldiers. 

Other lords, lived upon the revenue of their own 
domains: afterwards, when every other order 
changed, the clergy. remained. upon their old 
footing, and maintained the cuſtom of afing 


Kings then, like 


the ſtate by way of free. giſt. 


To this ancient cuſtom, which a body that 
les often, eaſily preſerves, and which muſt 
be neceſſarily loſt by one that never aſſembles, 


we may join that immunity and maxim, always 
That its revenues are 


thing; 


ee-gift-to the 
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"3H bas becauſe, when the public is nect ſſitated. 

it is to be conſidered in the firſt claſs of poor 
and Lewis XIV. exacted theſe ſupplies in ſuch 

. a manner, that he was ſure of never n re- 

fuſed. 
It is amazing to all Europe, as well as ta 
France, that the clerg oy, who are ſuppoſed to be 
poſſeſſed of one third of the revenue of the king- 
dom, ſhould contribute fo little to relieve its 
| | wg If they are maſters of one third of the 
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1 ee, amou oth. ee, to thirty millions 
1 yearly, beſides the duties upon periſhable com- 
wo dities, which they pay in common with other 
ſubjects; but vague and partial judgments are 
* naſſed upon every thing. The people talk of 
the clergy poſſeſſing one third of the kingdom's 
N revenves at random, juſt as they ſay Paris con- 
Xx tains a million of inhabitants. 
»MMere we but to take the pains of computing 
1 me revenues. of the biſhoprics, by the læaſes 
XX granted about fiſty years ago, it would appear,. 
that the whole annual revenue did not then ex- 
ceed four millions.; and the commendatory. 
abbies amounted to about four millions five hun- 
e red thouſand pounds. It is true, the leaſes were 
ee ſtimated at one third of their real value, and if - 
co this eſtimation we add the increaſe of the land- 
3 ed revenue ſince, the ſum total of the conſiſlo- 
rial benences will, amount to ſixteen millions; 
and it ſhould not, be forgatten,. that out of this. 
Ee there goes annually a conſiderable ſum to Rome, 
which, as it never comes back, is abſolutely loſt 
weit us. The king: is herein extremely liberal to 
dhe ves ſee; 3 by. which the ſtate is Plunder | 
2 C5 ed 
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ed, in the ſpace of a century, of more than: 
400, ooo marks of ſilver, which could not in: 
time fail to impoveriſh the kingdom, were not 
the loſs abundantly repaired by the returns of 3 
commerce, To theſe benefices which pay an- 
nates to Rome muſt be annexed cures, convents 
collegiate livings, and all. other eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments; and, if we compute the value 
of all together at fifty millions yearly, we ſhall: 
not fall far ſhort of the truth. _ 

Thoſe who have inquired into this matter 
with the utmoſt accuracy and attention cannot 
carry the ſum total of the yearly revenues of the 
Gallican church, ſecular and regular, farther 7 
than eighty millions. "This is no exorbitant 
ſum when appropriated to the maintainance of 
ninety thouſand regulars, and about one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand other eccleſiaſtics, which was 
the caſe in 1700: and moreover, out of the above 

ninety thouſand, more than one third live upon 
alms and maſſes. Many conventual monksdo not 
ſtand their community in two hundred livres 
yearly : there are regular abbots, whoſe income 
each annually amounts to two hundred thou- 
fand livres. From this enormous and ftriking 
inequality, murmurs muſt neceffariiy ariſe. Ie b 
is really lamentable, that a country curate ſhall, 7 
from his Jaborious duties, be only intitled to 
a ſcanty income of three hundred livres, (and 
perhaps he ſhall receive from Chriſtian libera- 
ty not more than four or five hundred livres 
beſides) while a lazy monk become an abbot, = 
but not on that account the Jefs lazy, and is 
matter of an immenſe fortune, receiving at the 
fame time from his inferiors the moſt flattering 
and pompous titles. Theſe abuſes are at 
hy | much 


e 
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EcergsAsTICAT Arr ARS. 35 
much higher in Flanders, Spain, and above all, 
in the catholic ſtates in Germany, where ue 
often find princes among the tegular religious. 
Abuſes almoſt every where paſs' by degrees 
into laws; and if the wiſeſt men were to aſſem- 
ble to compoſe laws, where is that kind of ſtate 
whoſe conſtitution would always remain unal- 


money, and reimburſe their creditors with the 


advantage of the ſtate, as well as of the clerg 
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palace in Paris, which might have been a ne 
ornament to that Capi. 
* In the minority of Lewis XIV. the maximns: 
of the elergy of France were not entirely cleated 
| fron the impurities they had imbibed From the- 
League. It is well known, that in the younger 
days of Lewis XIII. ny in the laſt afſembly of 
che lates, held in 1614, the moſt. numerous 
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part of the nation, diſtinguiſhed by the appella- 
tion of the third fate, and which is as it were 
the foundation of the ſtate, i in vain demanded of 
the parliament, that it ſhould be regiſtered as a 
fundamental Jaw, „ That. no ſpiritual power 
can deprive kings of their facred. rights, which 
they hold only from God; and that it is high 
treaſon of the blackeſt kind to teach the doctrine 
of depoſing and killing kings.“ This was the 
ſubſtarce of the nat oa's demand, in nearly the 


ſame words, It was made hes the blood of 
Henry the Great ſtill ſmoaked. Yet a bi ſhop of 


France, born in that kingdom, the cardinal du 


Perron, oppoſed violently the propoſition, under 
.pretence that it was not the buſineſs of the third 
Rate to dictate Jaws that any way concern the 
church. Why did he not then, in conjunction 
wich them, agree to this point? but he was ſo 
far from this as to ſay, * That the power of the 


Pope was plenary without controul, direct as to 


ſpiritual matters, indirect as to temporals ; and 
he was alſo commiſſioned by the clergy to add, 
they would exeommunicate all ſuch perſons as 
might pretend to maintain that the pope. could 
.not.depoſe kings.” 3 

The nobility was gained over, and the third 
ſtate obliged to deſiſt. The parliament renewed 
their antient decrees, declaring the crown in- 
dependent, and the king's perſon ſacred. The 
.eccleſiaſtical chamber, in acknowledging the 
King's perſon to be ſacred, ſtill perſiſted to main- 
tain | that the crown was dependent. The very 


lame temper had before depoſed Lewis the De- 
bonnaire. It now prevailed fo far, that the 
court was obliged to acquieſce, and impriſon 7 
the printer who had publiſhed the decree of par- 
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"WM [ Tiament, under the title of, The fundamental 
law. This proceeding was "(aid to be neceſſary 
XZ for the public peace; hut it was really meant to 
0 | puniſh thoſe who farniffied the crown with de- 
fenſive arms. The caſe was quite different at 
Voienna, becauſe France ftood in awe of the 
court of Rome, and the pope was afraid of the 
3 hou ſe of Auſtria, 


P be cauſe here given up was fo much the 
"EZ cauſe of kings, that James I. king of England, ; 
*Z wrote againſt cardinal Perron; and this piece 
is the beſt of his works. It was alſo the cauſe 


= of the people, whoſe ſafety required that their 
7 ſovereign ſhould by no means depend upon a 
foreign power. Reaſon at length prevailed ; 
nnd Lewis XIV, with the weight of his auths- 
EX rity, found no great trouble | in procuring it to 
. be heard, | 
Antonio Perez had recommended to Henry 
IV. three things, Rome, Conſejo, Pielago. 
Lewis XIV. had” attained to ſuch'a ſuperiority 
˙3“ in the two laſt, he had no need of the firſt, He 
Vas particularly careful' to preſerve the cuſtom 
ol appealing to parliament, from the decrecs of 
7, eccleſiaſtical courts, in all caſes reſpeQing the 
regal juriſdiction. The clergy ſometimes com- 
= plained of this proceeding, and ſometimes 
"XX plaudcd it: for if on the one hand theſe be 
ſupport the rights of the ſtate againſt epiſcopal 
authority, they yet confirm that authority itſelf, 
in maintaining the rights of the epiſcopal church 
A gainſt the pretenſions of the court of Nome: 
jaſomuch that the biſhops have looked upon 
the parliament both as their adverſaries and defen- 
ders; and the government has been cateful, 

| N in ſpite of the 9 of religion, the 
, Oy 


"2 


0 eber erte Ab MoH 
boundaries, which are” eaſily broken down, 
mould on neither fide be infringed. It is with 


regard to the different bodies and companies of 


the ſtate the ſame as with the intereſt of trading 


towns; to ballance them is in the hand of the 


| legiſlator. 


The moſt important and delicate affair of this 
ſort, was that of the Regale. The kings of 


France have a right to prefent to all ſimple be- 
nefices of a dioceſe during the vacancy of the 
ſee, and allo for that time to appropriate the 


revenues to their own uſe. This prerogative 


is peculiar to the kings of France ;. but every 
ſtate has its privileges. The kings of Portugal 


enjoy one third of the revenues of every biſhop. 
in their dominions. The emperor claims the 


Firſt fruits, and diſpoſes of all livings when they 
become firſt vacant after his acceflion. Tbe 
rights of the kings of Naples and Sicily are 
ſtill greater. Thoſe of the court of Rome are 
founded rather upon cuſtom than primitive title. 
The kings of the Merovingian race gave away 
livings and biſhoprics of their own ſole autho- 
rity. It appears very juſt they ſhould preſerve 
the poor privilege of diſpoſing of the revenue, 
and nominating to ſimple, benefices during the 
fort ſpace that happens between the death of 
one biſhop and the regiſtering his ſucceſſot's 
oath of fidelity. . 8 3 
The biſhops of ſeveral towns, reunited to the 
crown under the third race, refuſed to acknow- 
ledge this right, which their former lords had 


been too weak to maintain, The popes ſided 


with the biſhops, and their claims always re- 
mained enveloped in I The parlia- 
ment under Henry IV. in 1608, declared; that 


FeerrsrAsrie Al Arrains. OW - 
tte Regale ſhould take place throughout the 
whole kingdom. The clergy murmured ; and 


that prince, who temporiſed with the biſhops. 


1 and court of Rome, brought the affair before 


* 

LY * 

* 5 
7 


iq Fe his council, but took care it ſhould not be de- 
RX cided: JW „ 
he cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin cauſed 
ſeveral orders of council to be iffued, whereby 
thoſe biſhops who held themſelves exempt from 
that authority were required to produce their 
"ZZ titles, The affair remained undecided even in 
> the year 16733 and the king at that time did 
not dare to diſpoſe of a ſingle benefice in almoſt 
any dioceſe beyond the Eoire, during the va- 
cancy of a.ſee, At length, in 1673, the chan- 
3 cellor Michael le Tellier publiſhed an edict, 
7 whereby. all the biſhoprics in the kingdom were 
declared ſubje& to the Regale.. Two biſhops, 
who were unhappily the moſt virtuous men in 
the kingdom, obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit, 
7% Theſe were Pavillon bifhop of Alet, and Caulet; 
HFbiſhop of Pamiers. They defended their cauſe 
tt firſt with very plauſible reaſons, and were as 
ſtrongly oppoſed; When men of underftanding 
diſpute long, it is very likely the queſtion is far 
from being clear. This was indeed very ob- 
ſcure: but it was evident, that neither religion- 
nor good order were intereſted in preventing the 
king from doing in two dioceſes what he did: 
in every other, Nevertheleſs, the two biſhops 
remained inflexible. Neither one nor the other 
of them had cauſed his oath of fidelity to be re- 
giſtered; and the king thought he had a right 
to diſpoſe of the livings vacated in their reſpec- 
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The two prelates excommunicated all wha 
were thus provided for. Both had been ſuſ- 
pected of Janſeniſm. Innocent X, was their. 
enemy ;. but when they diſputed againſt the 
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king's prerogative, he became their friend. This 
pope, Odeſcalchi, as virtuous and obſtinate as. 
themſelves, warmly eſpouſed their cauſe. —_ 
The king at firſt contented himſelf to exile #4 
the principal. officers of theſe biſhops. He 
ſhewed more moderation than two men wha 15 
piqued themſelves for their ſanctity. Out of b 
reſpect to his old age, the biſhop of Alet was 
left to die in peace. The biſhop of Pamiers 7 
— fill reſiſted, nor could any remonſtrances move 
bim.. He repeated his excommunications ; and 
perſiſted in not regiſtering his oath of. fidelity, 
perſuaded that by ſuch an oath the church was 
acknowledged as ſubſervient to monarchy. His 
temporalities were ſeized upon by the king. 
Ihe pope and the Janſeniſts indemnified him. 
He gained by the privation.of his annuity, and 
died in 1680, ſatisfied, that in oppoſing the 7 
king, he had maintained the cauſe of heaven, 
His death did not extinguiſh the quarrel: the 7 
canons named by the king came to take poſs 
ſeflion ; the monks, who pretended to be c- 
pons and grand vicars, obliged them to-quit the 30 0 
church, and excommunicated them. The me- 
tropolitan, Montpeſat, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, 
to whom it belonged to take cognizance. of this 


matter, gave ſentence, but to no purpoſe, againſt 
theſe pretended grand vicars. They appealed to 
Rome, according to the cuſtom of referring to 
that court ſuch eccleſiaſtical cauſes as were de- 

_ termined. by the archbiſſiops of France, a. cuſ- 
tam directly contrary. to the liberties of tage 
V N Gallican. RE 


gedge to the place of execution, and to loſe his 


*>**> aſylum he inſulted both the archbiſhop and the 
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I be king convened an aſſembly of the clergy, 


XX ard this pope, an enemy to the king, favoured, 


„ 
1 


James II. becauſe he was protected by Lewis 
XIV. ſo chat it was now a common ſaying, That 
James ſhould become an huguenot, and the poye 
Fa catholic, to terminate the troubles of Europe 
nd of the ch uren. 

In the mean time the clergy, in 168 , unani- 
& mouſly declared for the king. Another trifling 
quarrel, become now important, engaged the 
3 5 | 4s public 


- 


12 FeckxsrAsric Ak ArrAlRSs. 1 
public attention. The election to a priory in 
the ſuburbs of Paris inflamed the difference be- 
tween the pope and the king. The Roman 
pontiff repealed the ordonnance of the arch. 7 
biſhop of Paris, and annulled his nomination to 
' that priory. The parliament adjudged this 
| ee of the court of Rome to be an abuſe. 
The pope, by a bull, ordered the inquiſition tio 
durn the parliament's decree. Theſe diſpute? 
have been for a long time the common and in- 
evſtable conſequences of that ancient mixture 
of the natural liberty which every country claims 7 
of governing within itſelf, and of its ſubſervi- 
ency to a foreign power, 1 
The aſſembly of the clergy took a courſe, 
which fhews that men of wiſdom can yield with = 
' dignity to their ſovereign, without any other 
power interpoſing. They confented that the 7 
right of Regale ſhould extend over the whole 
kingdom; but it was done in fuch a manner 
as to ſeem rather a conceſſion on the part of = 
the clergy, relinquiſhing their pretenſions out 
of regard to their protector, than. a formal ac- 
knowledgment of the abſolute right of the 
crown. 1 e 1 HIER 
The aſſembly juſtified themſelves to the pope 
by a letter, wherein we find this. one paſſage, 
which alone ought to ſerve as a conſtant rule in. 
all diſputes, viz. It is better to cede ſome 
thing of one's right, than to diſturb the public 
tranquility.” The king, the Gallican church, 
and the parhament, were contented... The Jan- 
ſeniſts writ ſome libels :. the pope continued in-- 
flexible. He reverſed by brief all the reſolu- 
tions of the aflembly,. and commanded = bi- 
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mops to retract their conceſſions. Here was. 
ſome foundation for dividing for ever the church 
of France from that of Rome. There had been 
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FZeardinal Richelieu and Mazarin. 

7 Tr was the wiſh of every magiſtrate, that the 
tribute of annates ſhould be no longer paid to. 
Rome; that the holy ſee ſhould nominate to 


the benefices of Bretagne only for fix months. 
in the year; and that the biſhops of France 
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ion of the holy ſee. Had it been the king's. 


7 
I 


© inclination, he needed only to have ſaid the 
Noord; he was maſter of the aſſembly of the 
etlergy, and the nation was for him. Rome 
would have loft all by the inflexibility of a 
virtuous pope, who knew not how to tempo- 
Z7Tiſe. But there are certain ancient boundaries 


violent ſhocks. It required ſtronger ties of in- 
tereſt, more inflamed paſſions, and greater per- 
w⁵tturbations in the minds of men, to break at 


once with the court of Rome; and this rupture 


z miniſtry perſiſted in extirpating Calviniſm. It 
vas even looked upon as a bold ſtep.to publiſh. 
the four famous deciſions of the ſame aſſem-.. 
bly in 1682, of which here follows the ſub- 
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. God gave no power, either directly or in- 
directly, in temporal matters, either to Peter or 
his ſucceſſors. 2 95 6 . 
2. The Gallican church approved of the- 
eouncil of Conſtance, which declares general: 


1 councils ſuperior to the pope in ſpirituals. 
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LL | ECeCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 
The rules, cuſloms, and eſtabliſhed prac· 


tices of the kingdom, and the Gallican church, 


pught to remain unchangeable, 
4. The pope's deciſions in matters of faith 


are not binding, until approved of by the 


. Pope 


church. 


All the tribunals and faculties of theology re- 
iſtered theſe four propoſitions in their fulleſt 
Fats, and forbid by edi& any one to maintain 


7 8b 


the contrary. This firmneſs was regarded at by 


Rome as an effort of rebellion ; and by the pro- 


teſtants of Europe as a weak eſſay of a church 
naturally free, which had broken only four links 
of her chains. Theſe four maxims were at 


firſt eſpouſed with enthuſiaſm by the whole na- 


tion; but they afterwards cooled. 


About the end of Lewis the Greats reign, 


they began to be conſidered as problematical ; 


and cardinal Fleury cauſed them to be in part Ui: 
diſavowed by an aſſembly of the clergy, with- 
out the leaſt conſequential murmur, becauſe ! 


the minds of men were not then ſo much heated, 


and becauſe during the adminſtration of cardi- 4 


nal Fleur 2 , nothing was done very remarkable. 
nnocent was nevertheleſs more than 
ever exaſperated : he . refuſed bulls. to all the 
biſhops and commendatory abbots that had been 
nominated by the king; ſo. that when he died, 
which was in 1689, there were twenty-nine ſees | 


in France without biſhops. Theſe prelates i in. 


A a . 


deed were not without their revenues; but they 38 


dared not either to be conſecrated, or enjoy any 2p] 
of the - epiſcopal functions. The notion of * 


_ creating a patriarch was revived. The quarrel 1 


9 


ab out the rights of ambaſſadors at Rome, which 


r the widening of theſe breaches, ge 5 
one 
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one reaſon to think that the time was come ſot 

ellabliſhing in France a catholic apoſtolic church 
that was not Roman. The attorney general, 
larlai, and the advocate-general, Talon, made 
he mſelves ſufficiently underſtood, by appealing, 
iin 1687, from the bull againſt the franchiſer, 
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zs an abuſe, and exclaiming againſt the obſti- 
*ZXpacy of the pope, who left ſo many churches 
"without paſtors. This was a ſtep to which the 


feen eafily done, notwithſtanding it appeared ſo 
ery difficule. F 
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1 Eauſe of the holy ſee. The four propoſitions of 
9 


iyfallibility, (which, though not believed in at 
power annexed to that phantom. Alexander 
VIII. and Innocent XII. followed the ſteps of 
the obdurate Odeſcalchi, not indeed with ſuch 
violence. They confirmed the judgment pro- 
nounced againſt the aſſembly of the clergy : they 
refuſed bulls to the biſhops : and in fine did too 
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more than a regal nomination, without the ex- 
erciſe of their epiſcopal functions, intreated the 
eouft of France to permit them to appeaſe that 
pf Rome. a 
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F be king, whoſe reſolution was worn out, al- 
Ws owed their requeſt, Each of them wrote ſe- 
parately to the court of Rome, expreſſing them- 
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elves grtevouſly afflicted with the proceed- 
ings of the aſſembly; and each of them in 
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ing never could agree, though it might have 


be cauſe of Innocent XI. became now the 
e clergy of France attacked the phantom of 


ome, yet was there ſupported) and the real 


much, becauſe Lewis XIV. had not done 
enough. The biſhops, weary of enjoying no 


bis letter declared he did not look upon tha, 
patter as decided, which they had before ab? 
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4 EccLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


The rules, cuſtoms, and eſtabliſhed prac: 
tices of the kingdom, and the Gallican church, 
ought to remain unchangeable, | 
4. The pope's deciſions in matters of faith oY 
are not binding, until approved of by the bs: 
5 ch urch. 5 
All the tribunals and faculties of theology re- 
iſtered theſe four propoſitions in their fulleſt 
john and forbid by edi& any one to maintain 
the contrary. This firmneſs was regarded at 
Rome as an effort of rebellion ; and by the pro- 
teſtants of Europe as a weak eſſay of a church 
| naturally free, which had broken only four links 
of her chains. Theſe four maxims were at 
ficſt eſpouſed with enthuſiaſm by the whole na- 
tion ; but they afterwards cooled. 
About the end of Lewis the Great's reign, 
they began to be conſidered as problematical ; 
and cardinal Fleury cauſed them to be in part nu 
diſavowed by an aſſembly of the clergy, with- 8 
out the leaſt conſequential murmur, becauſe 8 
the minds of men were not then ſo much heated, 
and becauſe during the adminſtration of cardi- ($383 
nal Fleur , nothing was done very remarkable. 
Pope re was nevertheleſs more than 
ever exaſperated : he refuſed bulls. to all the 
biſhops and commendatory abbots that had been 
nominated by the king; fo. that when he died, 
which was in 1689, there were twenty-nine ſees 
in France without biſhops. Theſe prelates in- 
deed were not without their revenues; but they 
dared not either to be conſecrated, or enjoy any BY: 
of the -epiſcopal functions. The notion of 
. creating a patriarch was revived. The quarrel am 
about the rights of ambaſſadors at Rome, which 
OE: the widening of theſe breaches, gave | : 1 
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one reaſon to think that the time was come ſot 
ellabliſhing in France a catholic apoſtolic church 
that was not Roman. The attorney general, 
Harlai, and the advocate-general, Talon, made 
FT themſelves ſufficiently underſtood, by appealing, 
in 1687, ffom the bull againſt the franchiſer, 
as an abuſe, and exclaiming againſt the obſti- 


FXE nacy of the pope, who left ſo many churches 


6 1 without paſtors. This was a ſtep to which the 
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king never could agree, though it might have 
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1 been eaſily done, notwithſtanding it appeared ſo 
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I he cauſe of Innocent XI. became now the 
cacauſe of the holy ſee. The four propoſitions of 
© the clergy of France attacked the phantom of 


iyfallibility, (which, though not believed in at 


VIII. and Innocent XII. followed the ſteps of 
the obdurate Odeſcalchi, not indeed with ſuch 
violence. They confirmed the judgment prop 
# nounced againſt the aſſembly of the clergy : they 
= refuſed bulls to the biſhops : and in fine did too 
much, becauſe Lewis XIV. had not done 
enough. The biſhops, weary of enjoying no 
more than a regal nomination, without the ex- 
erciſe of their epiſcopal functions, intreated the 
= court of France to permit them to appeaſe that 
mo rome... * — 
I be king, whoſe reſolution was worn out, al- 
© lowed their requeſt, Each of them wrote ſe- 
EE parately to the court of Rome, expreſſing them- 
ſelves grievouſly afflicted with the proceed- 
ings of the aſſembly; and each of them in 
bis letter declared he did not look upon tha, 
matter as decided, which they had before ab“ 
= - - | | ſolutel“ 
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ſolutely decided; nor upon that to be eſtabliſh. 
ed which they had really eſtabliſhed. Pigna- 
'telli, (Innocent XII.) more mild than Odeſ- 
calchi, was ſatished with this proceeding. The 
four propoſitions, were yet from time to tirne 
not leſs taught in France. The cauſe ſubſided 


when diſputes were ceaſed ; yet it only lay dor- 


mant without -being determined, as 1s always 
the caſe in a ſtate, which has not in ſuch mat- 


ters invariable and . principles. 


Thus we ſometimes oppoſe, ſometimes give 


way to Rome, according to the characters of 


thoſe who govern, or the particular intereſts of 
thoſe who are at the head of the adminiftra- 
tion. 3 2 
Lewis XIV. had no other kind of eccleſiaſti- 
cal quarrel with the court of Rome; nor had 
he any oppofition from the clergy in temporal 
matters. 5 5 
Under him the clergy became reſpectable by 


a decency of behaviour unknown to the bar- 


darous times of the two firſt races of our kings, 
to the ſtill more barbarous times of feudal go- 


vernment, abſolutely unknown during the civil 


1 


wars, and above all during the Fronde. There 


are indeed ſome few exceptions, which will be 


always the caſe according to the prevailin 
virtues or vices. It was now only that the eyes 


of the people began to be opened upon the ſu- 


e which always mingle with their re- 
ligion. It was no longer accounted criminal 
to aſſert that Lazarus and Mary Magdalen 
never were in Provence, whatever might be the 
opinion of the parliament of Aix, or of the Car- 
melites. The Benedictines could no longer 
perſuade the people that Dionyſius the Areo- 
5 , paagite 
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9 dagite governed the church of Paris. Preten- 
bs ed ſaints, falſe miracles, and ſuppoſed relics, 
8 Pegan to be decried. That ſound reaſonin 

nich had-thrown ſuch lights upon philoſophy, 
A ade its way every where but ſlowly, and with 
Tale 

Gaſton Lewis de Noailles, brother to the car- 
Paal and, biſhop of Chalons, in 1702, had ſuf- 


1 70 ien ſenſible piety to cauſe to be-thrown away 
22S relic which had been many ages carefully pre- 
. ed in the church of Noe Maine, worſhip= 
"Sed under the name of Jeſus Chriſt's navel, 
6: In Chalons murmured againſt the biſhop, Pre- 
nents, counſellors, king's officers, treaſurers 
A | $ France, merchants, citizens, canons, cu- 
1268 ſtes, unanimouſly and formally proteſted againft 
p his bold action of the biſhop ; affirmed that the 
5 Rarment of Chriſt, preſerved at Argenteuil, the 
and kerchief at Turn and Laon, the nail of the 
3 Zi groſs at St, Dennis, and the prepuce at Rome, 
pere identically his. But the biſhop's wiſe re- 
pplution triumphed at length over the credulity 
5 of the people, 

Some other ſuperſtitions, becauſe united with 
0 Fests cuſtoms, ſtill ſubſiſted. The pro- 
geſtants have therefore exulted; but they are 
B55: Ppliged to acknowledge, that there is no catho- 
di church in which abuſe is leſs common, of 
= * nore deſpiſed, than in France. 

1 The true philoſophical ſpirit, which had not 


1 Teen root till about the middle of this century, 
ould not extinguiſh the ancient and modern 
11 1 ſiſputes in. tear of which it did not take : 
HY $oenizance, e ſhall now. proceed to ſpeak 
2 pf thoſe Sinton which are a diſgr ace to hu- 
bt man reaſon. 
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175 is undoubtedly a melancholy conſideration 
that the church has been always torn by in- 
feſtine diviſions, and that ſo much blood ſhould 
have been for ſo meny ages ſhed by thoſe who 
proclaimed the God of peace. This rage was 
unknown to Paganiſm. It covered the earth 


with darkneſs, but ſcarcely ſpilt any other 


blood than that of animals; and if human vic- 
tims were ſometimes offered up among the 
Jews and Pagans, ſuch offerings, horrible as 
they are, never occaſioned civil wars. The re- 
ligion of the Pagans was compoſed of morality 
and feſtivals, Morality, which is common to 
all men, and all ſeaſons; and feſtivals, which 
are only acts of rejoicing, could Here diſturb 
mankind, 


The ſpirit of dogmatiſm inſpired men with | 
the rage of civil war. I bave often enquired 
how, and by what means, that dogmatic ſpirit, By 
which divided the ſchools of Pagan antiquity, | 


without occaſioning any diſturbance, ſhould 
among us produce uch horrible diforders. It 


cannot be cauſed ſolely by fanzticiſm ; for the | 
Gymnoſophiſts'and Bramins, the moſt fanatic | 
of mankind, never hurt any but themſelves. 
Cannot then the origin of this new An tha 1 
republican ſpirit which animated the primitive WW 


which has ravaged the earth, be found in tha 


' raves and grottoes defied the authority of the 4 ö 
| Roman emperors, by degrees ſormed a flats 
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TP Nate within a ſtate, It was A republic con- 
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the ſide of the throne. 

ZE The authority annexed to great ſees was ſoon 
1 *F ound to run counter to the ſpirit of popularity, 
2 FE hich had till then inſpired all the chriſtian 
boflemblies. It often happpened that when a 
Emnetropolitan uttered one opinion, a ſuffragan 
Winer a prieſt, ora deacon, maintained the di- 
rect contrary. All authority ſecretly hurts man- 
ind, inaſmuch as that authority is always 
| upon the encreaſe. When people can find a 
. <# * pretext that may be deemed ſacred, they ſoon 
+ 3 ake a duty of oppoſition *. Thus one party 
pecomes perſecuiors, the other rebels, while 
don both ſides they pretend to maintain the cauſe 
. God. We have ſeen by the diſputes ſup- 
1 _ by Alias againſt a biſhop, how the rage 
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All the miſchiefs of religious zeal are, we app rehend, 
Endeducible from the ſingle doctrine of faich, impiyirg that 
1 80 dur eternal happineſs or miſery depends upon ou believing 
8 or diſbelieving certain tenets, concerning which the faculty 
pf reaſon cannot be exerciſed, ' This it was which opened a 
oh 44 ay to every ſpecies of fanaticiſm and ſpiritual ratcours 
for thoſe who adopted this tenet conſidered every perſon 
ho differed from them in opinion, as teprobated and ac- 
urſed; and mutual haired, animofity, and perſecu: ion en- 
oerl. As the concerns of the ſou; were much mo e in- 
Wc eſting than any that related to tempo: al- eft- bliſh- 
— 1 ents, the ſpiritual guides acquired ſuch influence over 
le, ede minds of the Neophytes, as often ſuperſeded the autho- 
ity of the civil magiſtrates; a circumſtance which could 
4 2 ot fail to arouſe the jealouſy of the governmen: under 
Ew hich they lived; and this jealouſy was attended with ſe- 
5 Perity, which ferved only to inflame the ſpiric of enfuafiaſm, 
- and engender . and deſpair, 
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of governing ſouls has diſturbed the peace of 
the earth, To deliver an opinion as agreeable to 2 
the will of heaven, to command it to be believed 
under pain of death, tem̃poral and eternal, was 
in ſome men deemed the utmoſt period of ſpi- BY 
ritual deſpotiſm; and to reſiſt theſe two menaces 
was in others, thought the laſt effort of inde- 
pendence. 58 
In the general hiſtory we have run through, 1 
we have ſeen a continual ſtruggle between the 
ſecular and eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, ever fince 3 
the time of Theodoſius; and ſince that of Char. 
lemagne, the grand Reid continually ſtruggling 1 
againſt their ſovereigns; biſhops often riſing 
againſt kings, and popes taking part ſometime; 8 
with biſhops, ſometimes with kings. In.the 3 
firſt ages they diſputed leſs in the Latin church, 
The continual invaſions of barbarians ſcarcely 2 
gave them time to think; and few of their dog- 
matical opinions were ſufficiently.clear to ſecure 
them univerſal credit. The worſhip of images 
was almoſt every where rejected in the Weſt, 
in the age of Charlemagne. A biſhop of Tu- 
rin, named Claudius, inveighed al them 
with great acrimony, and maintained feveral 7 
opinions which at this time gave foundation to "I FE 
the proteſtant credit. Theſe opinions ſpread | 1 
themſelves in the vallies of Piedmont, Dauphiny, 2M 1 
Provence, and Languedoc. They flouriſhed in # Y 3 
the twelfth century; ſoon afterwards produced 3 
the wars of the Albigenſes; and having paſſed 
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thence to the univerſity of Prague, excited the 
wars of the Huſſites. 4 
The interval between the troubles whict f 5 


aroſe from the aſhes of John Hus and 
Jerom of Prague, and the diſturbances recewed E 
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ny Luther, was not more than one hundred 
bears. The ancient opinions embraced by 
ine Vaudois, the Albigenſes, and the Huſſites, 


ts” 


evived and differently explained by Luther and 


4 8 


* 


XX winglius, were eagerly adopted in Germany, 
they furniſhed pretence for ſeizing on the 
many lands poſſeſſed by the biſhops and abbots, 
Ind for reſiſting the power of the emperor: they 
Friumphed in Sweden and Denmark, countries 
herein people were free under their kings. 
The Engliſh, who inherit from nature a 
Ppirit of independence, adopted, moulded them, 
Ind thence compoſed a religion for themſelves. 
heſe opinions made their way in Poland; and 
Peir progreſs was conſiderable only in places 
here the people were not ſlaves. They found 
ittle difficulty in being received among the 
g wis, becauſe the governmenr was republican. 
Por the ſame reaſon they were near being 
—Zeftabliſhed at Venice; and might have perhaps 
taken actual root there, had not Rome been 
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EX * The Dutch did not throw off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
den embrace the proteſtant religion; they were firſt con- 
erted to this doctrine, and finding themſelves oppreſſed in 
e point of liberty of conſcience, then ſhook off the yoke 
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duke of Savoy, he abſolutely exterminated it; 
ſo that there remained only ſome few, ſcarcely 


in Spain, They were extirpated with fire and 
ſword in the dukedom of Savoy, which was 
their cradle. In 1655 the inhabitants of the 
vallies of Piedmont underwent the ſame cruel 
tfials which thoſe of Merindol and Cabriere had 
underwent under Francis I. in France. 
This ſect having appeared dangerous to the 


known, in the moſt rocky and deſert places. It 
does not appear that the Lutherans and*Cal- 
viniſts cauſed any great troubles in France, un- 
der the dominion of Francis I. and Henry 
H.- But when the government .was weak and 
divided, the quarrels of religion became vio- 
lent. Conde and Coligni become Calviniſts, 
becauſe the Guiſes were Catholics, overwhelmed 
the ſtate with confuſion. The levity and impe- 
tuoſity of the nation, their paſſion for novelty 
and enthuſiaſm, changed us for upwards of forty 
years from a moſt poltſhed to a moſt barbarous 
people. Henry IV. born of this ſe, which he 
really loved without being bigotted to any, 
could not, though ſeconded by his victories. and 
virtues, obtain the crown without abandoning RE 
Calviniſm. After he became a catholic, he had 1 
not the ingratitude to conſent to the deſtruQion 
of a people to whom, though they were at va- 
riance with monarchical government, he owed 8 
his crown; and even had he been inclined to 
it, he could not now have diſperſed this faction 
he therefore cheriſhed, protected, and reſtrain- 
The Huguenots of France did not at thi = 
time amount to a twelfth part of the nation. 
But among them were many powerful arigh "80 
Whole 
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EX whole cities were proteſtants. They had made 


$3244 war upon their ſovereigns, who had been obliged: 


RE to put ſome ſtrong places into their hands for 


I 
* 
75 ** 


ia Dauphine alone, fourteen ; Montauban and 
Niſmes in Languedoc; Saumur, and above all 


5 


Rochelle, which made a republic of itſelf, and 


* 7% 
uy pres 
e 

r 


IM Had become powerful by the conimerce and pro- 
ZtcQion of the Engliſh. At length Henry IV. 
We: ſeemed to act according to his inclination as 
well as his duty, and even politically, by grant- 
ing them in 1598, the celebrated edi of Nantz, 
Ibis edit was in reality no more than a con- 
ir mation of privileges which the proteſtants 
had obtained ſword in hand from preceding 
kings, and which Henry the Great confirmed 
to them voluntarily from the throne. By this 
edict of Nantz, which the name of Heary the 


XX Great renders more celebrated than any other, 


«ef 
32 


vine ſervice. The full exerciſe of this religion 


za diate juriſdiction of a parliament. 

be Calviniſts were ſree to print books in every 
place where their religion was permitted, without 
applying to their ſuperiors, They were declared 
capable of holding all the great oſſices and dig- 
nnities of ſtate; and every thing on their ſide 
appeared favourable, the king having created the 
lords of 'Tremouille and Roni dukes and peers: 
9 5 of France. | 
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A new chamber was purpoſely formed in the 
_ parliament of Paris, conſiſting of a preſident and. 
fixteen counſellors. This court, which was 
called the Chamber of the Edict, took cogni- 
zance of, and determined all cauſes that gon- 
cerned the reformed, not only in the immenſe 
diſtrict of Paris, but likewiſe in that of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. Indeed there never was 
but one Calviniſt admitted by right among the 
_ counſellors of this juriſdiction: but as the prin- | 
cipal deſign of it was to prevent thoſe vexatious 


actions of which the party complained; and as 
men always value themſelves upon diſcharging 7 
a truſt by which they are diſtinguiſhed, this 
chamber, though compoſed of catholics, always 
rendered the moſt impartial juſtice to the Hu- 


guenots, as they themſelves acknowledged. 
They had a kind of leſſer parliament at Ca- 


| fires, independent on that of Toulouſe, They 
Had likewiſe courts of juſtice at Grenoble and 
' Bourdeaux, compoſed of one half Roman Ca- 
tholics and the other Calviniſts. Their churches MK 
aſſembled in ſynods in the ſame manner as the 
Gallican church. Theſe privileges, together mn 
with many others, incorporated the Calviniſts TE 
With the reſt of the nation, It was in effect 
ſuffering enemies to league together; but the Mm 
authority, the goodneſs, and the addreſs of this mn 
great mcnaich, kept them within bounds dur- WR 


ing his life, 


After the tragical and much lamented death 
of Henry IV. during the weakneſs of a mino- 
rity, and under a divided court, it, was hard!y 
poſſible for the republican ſpirit of the reformed Rm 
not to abuſe their privileges; or for the court, 
feeble as it was, not to attempt to - reſtrain _ 


2 


N 
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wem. The Huguenots had already eſtabliſhed 
BEE circles in France, in imitation of thoſe in Ger- 
many. The deputies of theſe circles were free - 
BE quently men of a ſeditious turn, and there were 
Bin the party itſelf ſeveral] noblemen of unbounded 
ambition. The duke of Bouillon, and above 
all the duke of Rohan, the chief who was 
in the greateſt credit among the Huguenots, 
*RZX ſoon hurried” the reſtleſs ſpirit of the preachers 
EX and the blind zeal of the people, into an open 
revolt. The general aflembiy of the party in 
10616 had the boldneſs to preſent a remonſtrance 
to the court, in which, among other inſolent 
ganrticles, they demanded a change in the king's 
council. In the ſame year 1616, they took up 
arms in ſeveral places; and, through the audacious 
az behaviour of the party, joined to the diviſtons 
in the court, the public hatred againſt the fa- 
. XX vourites, and the unſettled ſtate of the nation, 
every thing was for ſome time in the utmoſt 
gdiſorder and confuſion. Nothing prevailed but 
d ſeditions, intrigues, menaces, iuſurrections, 
ðàL treaties made in haſte, and broken as ſpeedily, 
& which made the famous cardinal Bentivoglio, at 
that time nuncio in France, fay, that he had 


V deen witneſs of nothing but ſtorms. 
In the year 1621, the Calviniſts churches of 


RM France offered Leſdiguetes, that ſoldier of for- 
äJĩ tune, who was afterwards made conſtable, the 
command of their armies, with a ſalary of an 
hundred thouſand crowns a month. But Leſ- 
diguieres, who was more clear-ſighted in his 
3 ambition then they in their factions, aud who 
ITE knew them well, as having commanded them 
V•ä before, choſe rather at that time to fight againſt 
RE them than be at their head, and inſtead of ac- 
{REL .D 4 e cept- 
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cepting their offers, turned catholic. The party 
afterwards applied to the marechal duke of 


Bouillon, who returned for anſwer, that he was: 


too old. To conclude, they conferred that 


uBhappy employment on the duke of Rohan, 


who jointly with. his brother Soubiſe had the 
inſolence to make war upon the king of France, 
The ſame year the conſtable de 1 car - 


ried Lewis XIII. from province to province, 
He reduced to obedience upwards of fifty cities, 


almoſt without reſiſtance, but failed before 
Montauban, whence the king had the mortifi- 


cation of being obliged to decamp.. Rochelle BW 


was beſieged in vain ; that city continued to 
defend itſelf both by its own ſtrength and the 
ſuccours it received from England: and the 


duke de Rohan, a traitor to his country, con- 
cluded a peace with his ſovereign, like one 


crowned head treating with another. 
After this peace, and the death of the con- 


| fable de Luines, there was a neceſſity of re- 


newing the war, and Rochelle was again be- 
ſieged; that city, which was always in league 


againſt | its ſovereign with the Engliſh, and the 


Calviniſts of the kingdom. A woman, (the 
mother of the duke of Rohan, ) defended. this 


city a whole year againſt the king's army, 
2g-inſt the active diligence of cardina] Richelieu, 


and the intrepid valour of Lewis XIII. who 


braved death more than once at this ſiege. 


The city ſuffered all the extremities of famine, 
and would not have been reduced at laſt, had it 
not been for the mole of five hundred feet long, 


which cardinal Richelieu ordered to be made . 
acroſs the mouth of the harbour, in imitation. / 


of that which, Alexander the Great formerly 
raiſed. 


* : on 
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E raiſed before the city of Tyre. This ſtupen- 
dous work at once ſubdued the ſea and the Ro- 
chellers. Guiton, the mayor of Rochelle, who 
had formed the deſign: to bury himſelf under 
theTuins.of the place, had the boldneſs, after 
having ſurrendered at diſcretion, to appear be- 
fore cardinal Richelieu, attended by his guards, \ 
the mayors of the principal Huguenot cities be- 
ng allowed this mark of honour.. Guiton's 
auards, however, were taken from him, and the 
eity was diveſted of its privileges. The duke 
of Rohan, chief of the rebellious heretics, ſlill 
eontinued the war againſt his prince; and find- 
ing himſelf abandoned by the Engliſh, though: 
EÞ.:oeftants, he entered into alliance with the 
Spaniards, though catholics. But the firm be- 
haviour of cardinal Richelieu forced the Hu- 
auenots, at laſt, aſter being deſeated on all {idee,. 
to ſubmit, 9 5 f 8 
All the edicts granted them before this time, 
having been ſo many treaties made with their: 
kings, Richelieu reſolved that the one he grant- 
ed them on this occaſion ſhould be called The 
Nadict of Grace, The king in it ſpeaks in the 
ſtyle of a prince who pardons. The exerciſe of 
the new religion was forbid in Rochelle, the Iſle 
of Rhe, Oleron, Privas, and Pamiers ; in other 
=pelpects the edit of Nantz was ſuffered to re- | 
main; which, by the Calviniſts, was always> . 
looked upon as their fundamental law. 7 
vlt ſeemed ſomewhat ſtrange that cardinal de 
Richelieu, who was ſo abſolute and daring, did 


be ” 
9 
* 


. 
A 
5 


* 
* 
9 

* 


ot totally aboliſh this famous edict; but at tha: 

ime he had ſomething elſe in view, more dif- 

onformable to the extent of his ambition andd. 
| D 5: f 


49 cult perhaps in the execution, but not lefs- 
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lory of ſubduing the minds of men, which 


greatneſs of his underſtanding, his power, and | 
bis politics. His project was to gain the mini- 
ſters, to bring them firſt to acknowledge that the 
Roman catholic worſhip was not criminal in 
the ſight of God; to lead them afterwards by 
degrees, to give up ſome points of little impor- 
tance, and to appear in the eyes of the court of 
Rome, as if he had yielded nothing at all. He 


ed, of ſeducing the other by preſents and pen- 


compliſh the reſt, and indulging himſelf in the 
glorious proſpe& of having effected, or prepared 
the way for this great work, and paſſing for the 
author of it. The famous father Joſeph on 
one fide, and two miniſters he had gained 
on the other, ſet about this negotiation, 


in the ocean. 
Richelieu, thus difappotiiied, reſolved entire- 
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nature hindered him from carrying his deſign 


— 


of Auſtria, and frequently Lewis XIII. himſelf, 


to complete his vaſt deſigns, leaving behind 


made ſure of dazzling one party of the reform- 


ſions, and to appear at length to have united 
them to the church; leaving to time to ac- 


the loftineſs of his deſigns. He aimed at the 


he thought himſelf capable of effecting by the Y 


But it appeared that the cardinal had made 
too ſure ; and that it is more difficult to adjuy 
the differences of divines, than to raiſe moles 


ly to cruſh the Calviniſts ; but cares of another . 4 
into execution. He found himſelf obliged to 1 

combat, at the ſame time, all the grandees of 
the kingdom, the royal family, the whole houſe 


At length, amidſt all theſe ſtorms, he ended his 4 
days by a premature death, before he was able 
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bim a name more dazzling than dear and ve- 
J perable, 

In the mean time, after the taking of Ro- 
| <belle, and the publication of the Edict of Grace, 
the civil wars ceaſed, and there remained only 
A an | a trifling controverſy, Large volumes were 
EE publiſhed on both fides, which nobody reads at 
ZY Preben. The clergy, and efpecially the Jeſuits, 
| aimed at converting the Huguenots. The Hu- 

| preachers endeavoured. to bring over 
& ſome catholics to their opinion. The king's 
council was buſied in iſſuing arrets about a 
Cie ground, which the two parties were 
be ebam a village; ; about a chapel built on 
ome ground formerly belonging to the church; 
7 | 4 WE bout ſchools, the juriſdiction of caſtles, inter- 
5 bells; and the like; in which the re- 
formed feldom gained their cauſe, Thefe tri- 
eng diſputes were all now left of the former 
deuvaſtations and ravages. The Huguenots 
were without a leader, ſince they had loſt the 
24 duke of Rohan, and that Sedan had been taken 
rom the houſe of Bouillon. They even made 
FEY a merit of remaining quiet during the factions 
1 7 of the Fronde, and the civil wars excited by the 
vrinces of the blood, the parliaments, and the 
9 ape, when: they pretended to make the king 
77 Sk offer of their ſervice again{t* cardinal Ma- 
arine. 
| 75 0 There were ſcarce any diſputes about religion- 
; [0 {Curing the life of this minifler. He made no 
e to beſtow the place of comptroller- gene- 
gal of the finances upon a Huguenot of foreign 
Fiete. named Hervard. The reformed were 
a; 4 of them admitted into the office of the revenue 
1 | Nithout exception. 1 
gy D 6 1 Col- . 
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Colbert, who revived the induſtry of the na- 
tion, and whom France may look upon as the 
founder of her commerce,. employed a great. 
number of Huguenots in arts, manufaQures, 
and the navy. Theſe uſeful engagements, 
which fully occupied them, ſoftened by degrees 
the epidemic fury of controverſy ; and the glory. 
which, for fifty years. together, ſurrounded the 
throne of Lewis XIV. added to his power, and 
the firmneſs and vigour of his adminiſtration, 
extinguiſhed in the Calviniſt party, as well as 
in all orders of the ſtate, the leaſt idea of refiſt= 

ance. The magnificent feaſts of a gay and gal- 1 
lant court threw an air of ridicule on the pe- 
dantry and reſerve of the Huguenots. In pro- 
portion as good taſte improved, the pſalms of 
Marot and Be za began to inſpire diſguſt. Theſe 
pſalms, which had charmed the court of Francis 
II. ſeemed only calculated for the populace in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. Sound philoſophy, 
which began to make its way in the world 
towards the middle of this age, helped till 
more to put men out. of conceit with religious 
diſputes, 8 
But while reaſon was gradually extending her 
influence over men, the ſpirit of controverſy it- 
ſelf became inſtrumental in preſerving the peace 
of the ſtate : for the Janſeniſts beginning about 
this time to appear with ſome reputation, they 
acquired a conſiderable ſhare in the eſteem of 
thoſe who are fond of ſuch ſubtleties.. They. 
wrote at the ſame time againſt the Jeſuits and 
Huguenots ; theſe latter anſwered the Jeſuits 
and the Janſeniſts. The Lutherans in the 
province of Alſace atracked all the three, K 
paper-war among ſo many different ſects, at a 
2 | e time 
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time when the ſtate Was engaged in great de- 
15 5 and the government was powerful, could 
We not fail of becoming, in a few years, only an 
= 2muſement for the idle part of the nation, 
RX which, ſooner or later, always ſinks into in- 
„ difference. 
Lewis XIV. was exaſperated againſt the fe- 
553 1 taries in religion, by the continual remon- 
ſtrances of his clergy, by the court of Rome, 
1 and eſpecially by the chancellor le Tellier and 
b his ſon Louvois, both enemies to Colbert, and. 
5 who had reſolved to root out the reformed as 
ben, becauſe Colbert protected them as uſe- 
ful ſubjeAs, Lewis, wholly a ſtranger to the 
fundamental points of their doctrine looked 
5 4 pen them, not without reaſon. as old revol- 
ters not entirely quelled. He applied himſelf- 
"8 at fuſt to undermine by degrees, and on all 
© Þ Ges, the fabric of. their religion: churches. 
3 were taken from them on the moſt lender pre- 
texts, and: forbid to marry the daughters of 
catholics; but in this they ſeemed to want po- 
IRE licy, or at leaſt to be i ignorant of the power of a 
dF fx with which the court was otherwiſe ſo well. 
acquainted. The intendants and the biſhops. 
= endeavoured, by the moſt plauſible contrivances, 
to get Huguenot children away from their pa- 
rents. Colbert had orders, in 1681, not to ad- 
mit any perſon of this religion into places in the 
a 5 revenue. They were excluded as much as poſ- 
775 gde from the corporations of arts and trades... 


XX The king, however, though he kept them un- 


der the yoke; did not always make them feel 
the whole weight of it. Edits appeared, for- 
34-4 Ibs all violence againſt them; inſinuations, 
Vere mingled with ſeverities, and the oppreſ- 
| 2 ſions 
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ſions they laboured under were at leaſt covered | 


with a ſhew of juſtice. 


One very efficacious inſtrument bf converſion 
was particularly uſed upon this occaſion, which 
was money; but they did not make a ſuffcient 


uſe of the expedient. P:liſſon had the charge of 
this ſecret ſervice ; the ſame Peliſſon who was fo 
long a Calviniſt, and who is ſo well known by 


his writings, his: copious eloquence, and his at- 


tachment to the ſuperintendant Fouquet, whoſe 


ſectetary, favourite, and victim, he was. He 


had the good fortune to be convinced of his er- 
rors, and to change his religion, at atime when 
that change opened a way to fortune and pre- 


ferment; he took the eccleſiaſtical habit, and 
obtained ſeveral benefices, and the place of maſ- 
ter of requeſts. About the year 1677, the king 


entruſted him with the revenues of the abbies 


of St. Germain des: Prez, and Cluni, together 
with the revenues ariſing from the third part of 
all ſavings ; the whole to be.diſtributed amongęſt 


thoſe who would become converts. Cardinal 


le Camus, biſhop of Grenoble, had already tried 
this method. Peliſſon, charged with this ne- 


gotiation, ſent money into the provinces, fe- 


commending at the ſame time to thoſe who had 
the care of diſtributing the ſums, to make as 
many converts as poſſible with a little expence. 


Small ſums diſtributed to a few indigent 
wretches ſwelled the liſt, which Peliſſon pre- 
ſented every three months to the king, perſuad- 
ing him, at the ſame time, that every thing up- 


on earth would at length give way to his gene» 


roſity and power. 
The council, encouraged by theſe ſmall ſuc- 


_ celles, which time would have rendered more 


con- 
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oeeonſiderable, adventured, in 1681, to iſſue a de- 
eĩelaration, permitting children to renounce- their 
religion at the age of ſeven years: under the 
FX ſhadow of this decree, great numbers of chil- 
| dren were ſeized in the provinces, in order to 
FX make them abjure; and troops were quartered: 
upon the houſes of their parents. . 
Inis precipitate ſtep of the chancellor le Tel- 
dit lier and his ſon Louvois was the occaſion that, 
in 1681, a great many families of Poitou, Sain— 
ödà tonge, and the neighbouring provinces, aban- 
doned the kingdom. | 5 
ZE Strangers, with eagerneſs, took advantage of 
this circumſtance ; the kings of England and: 
XX Denmark, and the city of Amſterdam in pat-- 
ticular, invited the Calviniſts to take refuge in 
XXX their territories, promiſing them ample ſubſiſ- 
XX tance. Amſterdam alone undertook to build a. 
RX thouſand houſes for ſuch. as ſhould fly thither. 
öOfor an aſylum. 0 ; 
fe council ſoon perceived the dangerous 
P˙Voonſequences of a too ſpeedy uſe of authority, 
EX and thought to find a remedy in that very au- 
äöäĩ:z thority. They were ſenſible how neceſſary ar- 
RE tifans were in a country where commerce flous 
riſhed, and feamen at a time when they were 
# eſtabliſhing a naval force, The puniſhment of 
& the gallies was therefore denounced againſt all 
of theſe pioſeſlions who ſhould attempt to quit 
WE the kingdom. „ 
= tt being obſerved that a great number of Cal- 
öLWviniſt families ſold their eſtates, a proclamation 
immediately appeared, confiſcating all thoſe 
eeſtates, in caſe the (eller ſhould leave the king- 
RX com within a year. The perſecution againſt 
the miniſters was now reſumed with double ſe- 
SE... . - | | verity. 


4 
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verity. Their churches were ſhut up upon the 


moſt frivolous-pretences;. and all the rents left 
by will to their conſiſtories, were applied to the 


boſpitals of the kingdom. 


The maſters of Calviniſt ſchools were forbid 
to receive boarders. 


right of nobleſſe. The officers: of the king's 
houſhold, and the king's ſecretaries, who were 
proteſtants, had orders to reſign their places. 
None of this religion were any longer admitted, 


either among the notaries, attorneys, or ad- 


vocates. 


The clergy were ſtrictly edle to uſe their 


utmolt endeavours to make proſelytes, while 


perpetual baniſhment was. denounced againſt 


thoſe proteſtant miniſters who ſhould make any. 
All theſe ordonnances:were publicly ſollicited 


by the clergy of France, who, like children of- 


a houſhold, were reſolved not to ſhare their in- 


Heritance with aliens introduced by force. 


Peliſſon went on buying converts; but Mad. 
Hervard, widow of the comptroller-general of 
the Goes, animated with that zeal for-reli- 


gion which has been obſerved in all ages to be- 
Jong to the women, ſent as much money to pre- 
vent converſions: as Peliflon had done to mr 
. cure them. * 

1682 At length the Huguenots wok cou- 


rage, and roſe in ſome places. They 


aſſembled in the Vivares-and-in Dauphiny, near 

the places where their churches had been demo- 
liſhed, They were attacked, and they defended 
themſelves, This was a ſmall ſpark of the fire 


of our ancient civil wars. Two or three hun- 


_ miſerable wretches, without a leader, 
Without. 


The miniſters were tax- 
ed, and proteſtant mayors were deprived of their 
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Without towns, and even without any regular, 
plan of deſign, were diſperſed in a quarter of an 
hour. Their puniſhment immediately followed 
their defeat. The intendant of Dauphiny cauſed! 
the grandſon of the miniſter, Chamier, who had 
Edrawn up the edict of Nantz, to be broke upon. 
Ine wheel. He is ranked among the moſt fa- 
mous martyrs of the ſect; and the name of Cha- 
nnier has been long held in veneration by the 
Dir oteſtants.. ö e 
Taue intendant of Eanguedoc cauſed 69 
he miniſter. Chomel to be broke upon 1903 
Re wheel. Three more were condemned to 
ne ſame puniſhment, and ten to be hanged; 
put they ſaved themſelves by flight, and were 
only executed in effigy. ts 

All theſe rigorous proceedings inſpired terror, 
and at the ſame time encreaſed. the ſpirit of ob- 
ſtinacy. It is but too well known, that people 
become more attached to a religion in propor- 
tion as they ſuffer for its ſake. „ 
And now it was, that thoſe about the king. 
inſinuated to him, that, after having ſent miſ- 
Wonarics into all the provinces, it behoved him 
likewiſe to ſend dragoons. Theſe violences 
ſeemed very ill- timed, and were the conſequen- 
ces of the ſpirit which then prevailed at court, 


: 1 


NE 


5 that every thing ought to ſubmit to the will of 
Lewis XIV. Theſe counſellors never conſi- 
dered that the Huguenots were no longer the 
Name as at Jarnac, Moncontour, and Coutras; 
that the rage of civil war was now extinguiſh- 
ed; that this malady, of long continuance, 


7 
a 5 — 
mo 
2 

* 


was now upon the decline; that every thing 


* 10 


has its limited time of duration with mankind ;. 


3 


* 


1 nat, if the fathers had been rebels under Lewis. 
0 e ALL. + 
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XIII. their children were become good ſob. 
jects under Lewis XIV. It was ſeen in Eng- 
land, Holland, and Germany, that many ſects, 
who had torn each other in pieces during = 
the laſt age, nowlived peaceably together with: = 
in the walls of the ſame city. Every thing 
proved, that an abſolute prince might be equal. 
ly well ſerved by catholics and by proteſtants, = 
The Lutherans of Alſace were unanſwerable 
proofs of this maxim. In the end, it appeared, 
that queen Chriſtina was not miſtaken in what ñ 
ſhe ſays, in one of her letters on the ſubject of 
theſe oppreſſions and deſertions : I look upon 
France, as a patient, whoſe phyſicians order his 
legs and arms to be cut off, to cure him of a 
diſorder which patience and mild treatment 
would have entirely got the better of.“ 
Lewis XIV. who, ih ſeizing upon Strafburg i 
in 168 7; engaged to protect Dutheraniſm, 
might have acted in the ſame manner by Calvi 
| nifm, which time would have inſenſibly abolith- RT 
ed, as it ever day diminiſhes the number of Lu- 
therans in Alſace. Could it be imagined, that 
in putting this force upon a great number of 
his ſubjects, he would not loſe many more, who, 
in ſpite of all his edits and guards, would by 
flight avoid a violence which they looked upon 
as a horrible perſecution ?* and; in fact, why 
ſhould a million of people be compelled to hate 
a name fo dear and precious, and to which Both 
proteſtants and catholics, Frenchmen and ftran- 
gers, had agreed to join the epithet of Great? 
olicy itſelf ſeemed to require a toleration of the 
Calviniſts, in order to oppoſe them to the con- 
tinual pretenſions of the court of Rome. It was 
about this very time too, that the king had 
e 3 open 
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© openly broke with pope Innocent XI. the de- 
| Hg enemy of France, But Lewis reconeil- 
== ns the intereſts of his religion with thoſe of his- 
| randeur, was reſolved to humble the pope with: 
-. one hand, and cruſh the Calviniſts with the 
1 ether. 
io He conſidered theſe two enterprizes as pro- 
4 © duetive of that luſtre of glory, of which he was 
in all things fond even to a degree of idolatry, 
Erne biſhops, ſeveral of the intendants, and the- 
whole council, made him believe that his troops 
Would, by their bare appearance, finiſh what- 
his liberalities and miſſions had already begun. 
1 He thought that in this he did no more than 
©] make. uſe of his authority ; but thoſe to whom 
that authority was committed, exerted it with 
Wextreme rigour. 
: Towards the end of the year 1634, and in 
ET the beginning of 1685, when Lewis XIV. al- 


LO 535 Jany of his neighbours, troops were ſent into all. 
wy 15 the cities and caſtles where the proteſtants were 


I 5 moſt numerous; and as the dragoons, who at 
. that time were very ill diſciplined, committed 


the greateſt exceſſes, this execution was called 

, the Dragonade. 
All poſſible care was taken to guard the fron- 
w＋ tiers, in order to prevent the flight of thoſe who 
| vere deſigned to be reunited to the church. It 
| 7 was a kind of chace carried on within a large 


encloſure. 
1 4, A biſhop, an intendant, a rabdetegnte; a cu- 
_ 08 Fate, or ſome other perſon in authority, marched 
iet the head of the ſoldiers. The principal 
i ff @Calvinift families were afſembled; eſpecially 
5 15 oft who were deemed moſt rratable. They 
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ways ſtrongly armed, had nothing to fear from 
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king's pleaſure, that ſuch as refufe to conform 
to his religion ſhould be puniſhed with. the ut 


the fooliſh glory of being the laſt to comply,” 


ſelves heard too near the throne. 
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renounced their religion in the name of the reſt, 
and thoſe who continued obſtinate were given | 
up to the ſoldiery, who had every licen:e but 
that of killing; nevertheleſs, many perſons. 
were ſo cruelly treated, that they died ſoon after. 


The poſterity of therefugees in foreign countries 


Rill cry out againſt this perſecution of their fa- 
thers, comparing it to the moſt violent the 1 
church ever ſuſtained in the firſt ages of Chriſti- = 

It ſeemed a ſtrange contraſt, that ſuch cruel 
and mercileſs. orders ſhould proceed from the 


| boſom of a voluptuous court, diſtinguiſhed for 
ſoftneſs of manners, the graces, and all the 


charms of ſocial life. The inflexible charaQer 
of the marquis de Louvois appeared too plainly 


in this affair, and we ſee in it the ſame genius 


which had propoſed to bury Holland under the 
waves, and afterwards laid waſte the Palatinate 
with fire and ſword. There are ſtill extant 
letters written with his own hand in the year? 
1685, and conccived in theſe terms: It is the 


moſt rigour, and particularly thoſe who affect Wn 


Paris was not expoſed to theſe vexations; 
the cries of the ſufferers would have made them- 


While the churches of the reformed were thus 
every where demoliſhed, and abjurations were 
demanded in the provinces with an armed force, 
the edict of Nantz was at laſt revoked, in the 
month of October 1685; this completed the 
ruin of that fabric which was already under- 
mined on all ſides. == 

Ne | The 


* 
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7 The Chamber of the Edict had been ſuppreſſed 
Nome time before, and the Calviniſt counſellors 
Ji parliament were ordered to reſign their 


ZZ hich the voice of nature cried ſo loudly, that 
wàzit was never carried into execution. 

EZ But in this celebrated edit, which 68 
evoked that of Nantz, they ſeem to £295 
ZHave paved the way to an event directly contrary 
do the end propoſed. The intent was to pro- 
eure a re- union of the Calviniſts to the national 
Fhurch throughout the kingdom, Gourville, 
man of conſummate judgment, whom Lou- 
vois conſulted in this affair, adviſed that mini- 
ter, as is well known, to impriſon all the 
preachers, and releaſe ſuch only, as being gain- 
ed by private penſions, would abjure in public, 
ind might by this means contribute more to 
bye deſired union than the miffionaries and ſol- 
ien. Inſtead of following this politic advice, 
n edict was iſſued, ordering all the miniſters 
bo refuſed to renounce their religion to quit 
he kingdom in fifteen days. It was ſurely the 
tmoſt blindneſs to imagine that in driving away 
he paſtors, a great part of the flock would nat 
glow. It was preſuming extravagantly upon 
Power, and betraying a very ſlender knowledge 
pf mankind, to ſuppoſe that ſo many ulcerated 
peatts, ſo many imaginations heated with the 
2/7 Adea of martyrdom, eſpecially in the ſouthern 
„„ 128 1 5 N parts 
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parts of France, would not run all riſks to 20 
and publiſh their conſtancy, and the glory of 
their exile, in foreign countries, when ſo many 
nations, envious of Lewis XIV. were ready to 
receive them with open arms. Eo 

The old chancellor le Tellier, when he ſigned 
the edict, cried out in an ecſtaſy of joy: Nu: = 
dimitis ſervum tuum, Domine, quia viderunt ocul! 
mei ſalutare tuum. Lord now letteſt thou thy 
ſervant depart in peace, for my eyes have ſeen 8 
thy ſalvation.” He did not imagine that he 
was then ſetting bis hand to an act, which i 
would be productive of the greateſt miſchief to "0 
his country. 1 
His ſor, Louvois, was no leſs deceived, 
when he thought that a bare order of his would © a2 
be ſufficient to ſhut the frontier- paſſes and ſea. 
Ports, againſt thoſe who thought their duty ob- 
liged them to fly, Induſtry, when employed to i 
elude the law, is always too ſtrong for autho- 
rity. The gaining over ſome few of the guards 
was ſufficient to favour the flight of a number i 
of refugees. No leſs than fifty thouſand fami- 
lies quitted the kingdom in the ſpace of three 
years; and were afterwards followed by others, mw 
who carried their arts, manufactories, and riches, HE 


*— 


* In reading the ſuneral- oration of this chancellor, pro- 
nounced by Boſſuet, we ſee him repreſented as a good and 
a great man, If we look into the Annals of the abbe de 
St. Pierre, we ſhall find him a mean-ſpirited and dange- | 
rous court-ſycopkant, one particularly ſkilful in the art aof 
_ calumniating, of whom the count de Grammont ſaid on: Ra 
day, on ſeeing bim come ovt from a private conference EY 7 
with the king: “ Methinks I ſee a fox that has juſt been | 1 
devouring a brood of chickens, and is . his lips, Ntainel i 
with their blood.“ 

i110 
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into other countries with them. Almoſt all the 
7 ow of Germany, a country till then rude and 
XX, oid of induſtry, received a new face from the 
W multicudes tranſplanted thither, who peopled 
whole cities. Stuffs, gold and filver lace, hats, 
laockings, formerly 10 of France, were 
now manufactured in thoſe countries by them. 
$4 part of the ſuburbs of London was peopled 
entirely with French manufacturers in ſilk, 
Wot bers carried thither the art of making cryital 
Fin perfection, which was about this time loſt 
in France. The gold which the refugees brought 
2 Witt them, is {till very frequently to be met 
oith in Germany“. 
Bf Thus France loſt about five hundred thou- 
ſand inhabitants, an immenſe quantity of ſpecie, 
and what is {ti]] more, the arts with which her 
enemies enriched themſelves. Holland gained 
excellent officers and ſoldiers. The prince of 
Orange, and the duke of Savoy, .had-entire re- 
eiments of refugees. Some went even as far as 
1 Zthe Cape of Good Hope to ſettle. The nephew 
of the famous du Queſne, livetenant-general of 
the marine, founded a ſmall colony at that ex- 
4 remity of the globe; but it did not proſper, 
Wor moſt part of thoſe who went on board pe- 
; Fiſhed by the way. | 
Un vain the priſons and gal eys were filled 
Pith thoſe who were ſtopt in their fight ; what 
rould be done with ſuch a multitude of wretches 


de whom ſufferings made more bold? how could 
e. 77 a | | 
e_ —_ 275 5 


The count d' Avaux, in his letters, ſays he was in- 
formed, that at London there were fixty thouſand guineas 
EE. Coined with the gold which the refugees had ſent over thi- 
IM 3 ſer; 3 but this account is too much exaggerated, 
9 _— perſons 
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.perſons bred to the law, and infirm old men, 
be leſt to periſh in the galleys? Some hundreds 
were ſent over to America: at length the coun- Mi 
oil began to think, that if they no longer pro- 
hibited leaving the- kingdom, the minds of the x 


poſe. 


having once received it, were burnt alive. The 
bodies of ſuch as refuſed to receive the ſacra- 7 


is exact. There are not above fifteen thouſand in Paris; 1 


people being no longer inſtigated by the ſecret 
pleaſure of diſobeying, deſertions would become 


Jeſs frequent. But here they were again miſ- 
taken, and after leaving the paſſages open, 


guards were a ſecond time planted to no put- * 


After all the latins of the reformed were 


-demoliſhed and their paſtors baniſhed, nothing 


more remained but to retain in the Roman 4 


communion, ſuch as through fear or perſua- Wn 


fon had quitted their religion. There were about 
four hundred thouſand of theſe in the king. 
-dom*, Theſe were obliged to go to maſs, and to 
communicate: fome who refuſed the hoſt after 


ment at their death were drawn upon a hurdle, 5 
and left unburied. 1 
Perſecution always makes proſelytes, eſpe. 


cially when it happens to encounter a heat of 


enthuſiaſm, The Calviniſts aſſembled every 
where to {ing their pſa!ms, though the penalty BE 
of death was denounced againſt all ſuch as ſhould Mi 
ele theſe aſſemblies, M 'miſters returning into 4 


— 


* It has been ſeveral times aſſerted in EE? that there ae: 
Nill remained three millions of the reformed in France, 
This is an infufferable exaggeration; Mr. Baville reckoned 
but one hundred thouſand in Languedoc, and his acccunt 


and there are ſeveral cities, and even whole provinces, in $2580 
which there is not one, „ 
toe FEE 
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ne kingdom were likewiſe to ſuffer death, and 
Ea reward of fifty-five thouſand livres was pro- 
F iſed to whoſoever ſhould inform againſt them. 
WSeveral returned, and where either hanged or 
1 Pike upon the wheel. 
The ſect, however, ſti'l ſubſiſted, though i in 
WM  ppearance cruſh-d. It vainly hoped in the 
1 war of 1689, that king William, who had de- 
F throned his father-in-law, who was a Roman 
„ * would ſupport Calviniſm in France; 
7 but in the war of 1701, fanaticiſm and rebel- 
a 1 ion agaln broke out in Languedoc. 
It was now ſome conſiderable time ſince, in the 
+ 7 ountains of Cevennes and Vivares, certain 
perſons had appeared, pretending to the gifts of 
_ Inſpiration and propbecy. An old Huguenot 
Hamed des Serres had there kept a ſchool of pro- 
—_ oer He directed children to thoſe words of 
eripture: When two or three are met toge- 
er in my name, my ſpirit ſhall be in the 
4 idft of them; and if you had. faith like a 
Prain of muſtard ſeed, you would be able to 
move mountains.” He afterwards received 
be ſpirit, was beſide himſclf, fell into con- 
| 1 55 Hulſions, his voice changed, he became immov- 
4 a with his hair ſtanding on end, accord- 
ng to the ancient uſage of all nations, and the 
*e of prophetic madneſs, handed down from 
generation to generation. The children under 
ap is care thus received the gift of prophecy z 
ind if they were not able to remove mountains, 
9 was becauſe they had faith enough to receive 
ee ſpirit, but not to work mitacles; accord 
"A Wely they redoubled their zeal and fervour 
0 © obtain this laſt giſt. 
Vor. IX. E Whilſt | 
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Whilſt: the Cevennes was thus the ſchool 
of enthufiaſm, ſome of the miniſters, called 
apoſtles, returned ſecretly to preach among the 


peaple. 


_ Claude Brouſſon, of a conſiderable family 
in Nimes, a man of eloquence, of great zeal, 


and in the higheſt eſteem among ſtrangers, re- 


turned to preach 'in his own country in 1698. 
He was convicted, not only of preaching con- 
trary to the ediQs, but of having about ten years 


before held private correſpondence with the ene- 
mies of the ſtnte. The intendant Baville con- 
-demned him to be broke upon the wheel. He 


1688 died after the manner of the firſt martyrs. 

599 All thoſe of his own ſect, and even all 
foreigners, far from conſidering him as a crimi- 
nal of ſtate, ſaw in him only a ſaint, who had 
ſealed the faith with his blood, 

After this, prophets began to ſtart up every 
where, and the ſpirit of phrenzy redoubled, 
Unhappily in 1703, an abbe of the family of 
Chaila, an inſpector of the miſſions, obtained 
an order from the court, to ſhut up in a con- 
vent two daughters of a gentleman lately con- 
verted. Inſtead of conveying them to the con- 


went, however, he carried them to his own 


caſtle, The Calviniſts took the alarm, flocked 
together in crouds, broke open the doors, and 
ſet the two young ladies at liberty, with other 
perſons, they found confined there. They after- 
wards ſeized upon the abbe, to whom they made 


an offer of his life, on condition he would change 
his religion; upon his refuſing, one of their 


prophets cried out, Die then] the ſpirit con- 


demns thee, thy ſin be upon thine own head!“ 


and 
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al and inſtantly he was ſhot to death. Immedi- 


ately after this exploit, they ſeized the receivers 
of the capitation tax, and hanged them with 


WE their rolls about their necks ; after that they fell 
3 4 \ » 

u pon all the prieſts they met, and maſſacred 
EEE them without mercy. Finding themſelves pur- 


ſued, they retired amidſt the woods and rocks, 


WE Their number daily encreaſed. Their prophets 


and propheteſſes declared to them, as from God, 
that the eſtabliſhment of Jeruſalem and the fall 


” of Babylon was now at hand. The abbe de 
Bourlie appeared unexpeRedly among them, in 


the midſt of their wild lurking places, and brought 


WE them money and arms. 


This man was a ſon of the marquis de 


= Guifczrd, the king's ſub-governor, who was 
one of the wiſeſt men in the kingdom. The 
XZ ſon was unworthy of ſuch a father. Hav- 
ing taken refuge in Holland on account of 
ſome crime, he now came to excite a revolt 
in the Cevennes. Some time after, he went 
to London, where he was arreſted in 1711, 
for betraying the Engliſh miniſtry, as he 
bad before betrayed his own.country. Being 


brought before the council in order to be ex- 
amined, he ſnatched upa long pen-knife, which 


lay upon the table, and which ſeemed proper 
for perpetrating his purpoſe, and with it wound- 


ed the lord treaſurer Harley. Upon this, he 
was ſent to priſon loaded with irons. He pre- 
vented the puniſhment prepared for him by a 


E 2 Great 


— 


voluntary death. This was the man then, wha, 

in the names of the Engliſh, the Dutch, and the 
duke of Savoy, came to encourage the fanatics, 
and promiſe them powerful ſuccours. 
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were taken priſoners were broke upon the 


Savoy. | 
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„ Great part of the country favoured 
1703 them ſecretly. Their war- cry (if I may 
fo term it) was Liberty of conſcience and no 
taxes.” This cry ſeduced the populace every 
where, and theſe mad fanatics juſtified Lewis 
XIV. in his deſign of extirpating -Calviniſm, 
But had not the edit of Nantz been revoked, 
there would have been no ſuch frenzies and in- 
ſurrections to quell. e 
The king, at firſt, ſent marſhal de Mont- 
revel with ſome troops, who made war upon 
theſe wretches as they deſerved. Thoſe who 


A 4 . 
Boy. 


wheel, or burnt at the ſtake. But then the 
ſoldiers, who fell into their hands, were made 
to expite by the molt cruel tortures. "Fhe king, 
who was engaged in war on all ſides, could 
only ſpare a few troops to ſend againſt them. 
It was a matter of no ſmall difficulty to ſurprize 
them amidſt rocks almoſt inacceſſible, in ca- 
verns, in woods, whither they retired by un- 
frequented paths, and whence they ſallied again, 
like wild beaſts from a foreſt. They even defeat- 
ed a body of marine troops in a pitched battle, 
Three marſhals of France were .employed 
againſt them ſucceſſively. Hs . 

Marſhal de Montrevel was, in 1704, ſuc: 
ceeded by marſhal Villars, who finding it more 
difficult to come at them, than to defeat them, 
after he had infuſed terror into them, he pro- 
poſed a general amneſty, Some amongſt them 
gladly accepted of it, finding themſelves diſap- 

vinted of the. ſuccours they expected from 


The moſt conſiderable of their chiefs, and in- 
deed the only one who deſerves to be mentioned, WE 
e wat Pet 
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Vas Cavalier. J have ſee n him ſince in Holland 
and England. He was a little, fair man, of an 
= ayrecable and engaging countenance. His 


2 party gave him the name of David: from a 


= baker's boy, he, at the age of twenty-three, 
became the chief over a great multitude of 
people, through his own courage and the aſſiſt- 
WE anceof a propheteſs, who got him acknowledged 
chief, by an expreſs order of the Holy Ghoſt, 
He was found at the head of eight hundred men, 
= whom he had formed into a regiment, at the 
WE time that the amneſty was propoſed. He de- 
Ez manded hoſtages of marſhal Villars, which were 
== ſent bim. He then came to Nimes, accom- 
panied by one of the chiefs, while he conclud- 
ed the treaty with the marſhal. > 
XxX He promiſed to form four regiments of the 
= revolted, who were to ſerve the king 


under four colonels, of which he was 74 


of the other three. Theſe regiments were to 
be allowed the free exerciſe of their religion, 
like the foreign troops in the pay of France. 
| * this freedom was to be permitted no where 

= Theſe conditions were accepted, when emiſ- 
ſaries from Holland arrived, with preſents and 
promiſes, to prevent their being carried into 


„execution. They ſucceeded ſo well, as to 
draw of the principal fanatics from Cavalier: 
m WT but he, having given his word to marſhal Vil + 
p- RE Jars, was reſolved to keep it. He accepted a 


= colonel's commiſſion, and began to form his re- 
= event, with a hundred and thirty men, who 
itil continued faithful to him. 1 JEN 


WE to be the firſt himſelf, and to have the naming 
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I have frequently heard, from marſhal Vil- 
lars's own mouth, that he aſked this young 
man how, at his years, he could have acquir- 
ed ſo great authority over men fo ſavage and 


undiſciplined. His anſwer was, that, whenever 


they diſobeyed him, his propheteſs, whom 


they termed the Great Mary, became imme. 


diately infpired, and condemned to death the 
refractory, who were immediately executed 
without any further ceremony *. Having my- 
felf ſince that time, put the ſame queſtion to 
Cavalier, he returned me the ſame anſwer. 
This very extraordinary negociation happen- 
ed after the battle of Hochſtet. Lewis XIV. who 
had fo haughtily proſcribed Calviniſm, conclud. 
ed a peace, under the name of an amneſty, with 


à baker's lad, and marſha} Villars preſented him 


with his colonel's commiſſion,” and a brevet or 
grant of one thouſand two hundred Jivres per 


man.” © | 


The new colonel went to Verfailles, to re: 


ceive orders from the ſecretary of war. The 


king when he faw bim ſhrugged up his fhoul- 
ders. Cavalier, finding himfclf cloſely obferr- 


ed by the miniſtry, was apprehenſive of ſome 


foul play, and withdrew into Piedmont, from 
whence he afterwards paſſed to Holland and 
England. He ſerved in Spain, and commanded 
a regiment of French refugees at the famous 
battle of Almanza. A circumſtance which 


Ge a A Wan a. — 


This circumſtance ſhould be met with in the true me- 


moirs of marſhal Vitfars. The firft volume 1 know to be 
of his writing, becauſe it agrees with a manuſcript that 1 
have ſeen; the two other volumes are by another hand, 
and differ widely in many reſpects, 


hap- 
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happened to this regiment ſhews to what 8 
WE pitch the rage of civil war may be carried“ 
eſpecially when heightened by religion, The 
WE regiment commanded by Cavalier happened to 
be oppoſed to one of the French. As foon as 
WE the men knew each other, they began a bloody 
WE fght with their bayonets, without firing a ſingle 
= muſket. I have already obſerved, that the bay- 
WE onet is of very little uſe in a battle. The be- 
= haviour of the front line of three deep, after 
EZ having thrown in their fire, uſually decides the - 
fate of the day: but here rage and fury exceed- 
ed the brighteſt deeds of valour; there were 
not above three hundred men alive out of 
== theſe two regiments. Marſhal Berwick was 
= wont to relate this adventure with aſtoniſn- 
ment. £26 | LT HER 
Cavalier died a general-officer, and governor 
Pol the iſland of Jerſey, with a great reputation 
ſor valour, retaining nothing of his former 
WE tranſports but courage, and having by degrees 
= ſubſtituted prudence in the place of a fanatic 
WE fury, which was no longer ſupported by any 
example *. e 7p: 
== - Marſhal Villars, being recalled from Langue- 
doc, was fuccceded in command by marſhal 
= Berwick. The ill ſucceſs of the king's arms 
had emboldened the fanatics of Languedoc, who 
expected ſuccours from heaven, and received 
them from the allies, Money was ſent to them 
by the way of Geneva. They waited for offi- 


* Matters are here a little too much exaggerated, Cava- 
lier was always reckoned an honeſt man in England: but, 
his underſtanding was ever held in contempt. He was only 


lieutenant-governor of Jerſey, a place of no great conſe- 
quence, 8 : 9 
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cers to be ſent them from Holland and Eng- 
land, and they had intelligence in all the towns 
of the province. TTL BE 

We may rank in the number of the greateſt 
conſpiracies that which they formed to ſeize 
the duke of Berwick and the intendant Baville 
at Nimes, to make Languedoc and Dauphiny 
revolt, and to introduce the enemy into theſe 
_ provinces. . The ſecret was kept by upwards of 
a thouſand conſpirators. The indiſcretion of a 
 fingle perſon diſcovered the whole. Upwards 
of two hundred died by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Marſhal Berwick deſtroyed without 


mercy all theſe unhappy wretches that came 
in his way. Some died with their arms in their 


hands; others upon the wheel, or amidft the 
flames ; ſome, more addicted to prophecy than 
the uſe of arms, found means to eſcape into 
Holland. The French refugees there received 
them as meſſengers from heaven. They went 
forth to met them linging pſalms, and ſtrew- 
ing their way with boughs of trees. Theſe pro- 
phets went afterwards to England; but finding 
that the epiſcopal church there had too much 
reſemblance with that of Rome, they ſtrove to 
ſet up their own ; and ſo ſtrong was their con- 
fidence, that, not doubting but with a great 
ſhare of f-ith they ſhould be able to perform 
miracles, they offered to raiſe a perſon fiom 
| the dead, and even any one that ſhould be cho- 
ſen. The populace are every where the ſame, 
and the preſbyterians might have joined thoſe 
fanatics againſt the eſtabliſhed church, 
Engliſh miniſtry therefore took that courſe 
which ſhould be always taken with wo: kers of 
mizacies. They were allowed to take vp a 
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dead body in the church- yard of the cathedral. 
The place was ſurrounded with guards : every 
thing paſſed in a juridical manner, and the 
ſcene ended with ſentencing the prophets to 
ſtand on the pillory. 3 
Theſe exceſſes of fanaticiſm could meet with 
but little encouragement in England, where 
philoſophy began to eſtabliſh its reign. They 
had ceaſed to diſturb Germany ſince the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, by which equal protection was 
given to the three religions, the catholic, the 
evangelic, and the reformed. The republic of 
the United Provinces, by a politic toleration, 
admitted into its boſom all religion whatever. 
In ſhort, towards the end of this century, 
France was the only ſtate that experienced any 
violent eccleſiaſtical diſputes, notwithſtanding 
the progreſs of reaſon. . TR 

This reaſon, which is ſo flow in introducing» 
itſelf among the learned, could as yet hardly. 
make its way to the doctors, and ſtill leſs among 
the common people. It requires to be firſt eſta- 
bliſhed among thoſe of ſuperior rank and capa- 
city, from whence it deſcends lower by degrees, 


till at length it comes to govern the people, 


even though they are unacquainted with it; 
but ſeeing their ſuperiors behave with prudence. 
and moderation, they learn to do the ſame them 
ſelves. This however is one of the great works 
of time, and that time was not yet come“. 


15 * 
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'* Mr, de Voltaire cannot be too much commended for 
the ſpirit of independence, candour, and moderation, ſo 
ſenſibly and elegantly diſplayed in this chapter, | 
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ALVI NISM from its very nature ne- 

ceſſarily produced civil wars, and ſhook the 
e of ſtates. Janſeniſm could only 
raiſe theological diſputes and paper wars; for 
the reformers of the ſixteenth century having 
deſtroyed all the ties by which the Romiſh 
church held mankind, having treated what ſhe 


held moſt facred as idolatry, having ſet open 


the doors of her cloiſters, and given her trea- 
ſures into the hands of the laity, it neceſſarily 
followed that one of the two patties. muſt be 


| fubdued by the other; and indeed the religion 


of Luther and Calvin never appeared in any 
country without being * cauſe of bloodſhed 
and perſecution. _ 

But the Janſeniſts did not advan the n 
nor did they ſtrike at her fundamental tenets, 
or her wealth, but by writing upon abſtracted 
queſtions, ſometimes ___ the Calviniſts, 
ſometimes againſt the Catholics and the popes 
decrees, they at Jength fell into general con- 
tempt; and their ſect is now deſpiſed by almoſt 
all Europe, notwithſtanding that it has been 
ſupported by ſeveral perfons of e 
characters and abilities. 

While the Huguenot party was an object of 
the moſt ſerious attention, Janſeniſm rather 


perplexed than difturbed the ſtate. This 


controverſy, like many others, had its riſe from 


abroad. It was begun in 1552, by a certain 
ox 
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doctor of Louvain, named Michael Bay, or 
Baius, according to the pedantry of thoſe times · 
This man took upon him to maintain certain 
propoſitions concerning grace and predeſtina- 
tien. This queſtion like almoſt all others in 
metaphyſics, had its foundation in the labyrinth 
of fatality and free will, in which al) ages have 
been bewildered, and where man has no clue 
to direct his ſteps, i TY. 
The ſpirit of enquiry, which has been im- 
planted in us by the Creator, and is a neceſſary 
incitement to guide us to inſtruction, too often 
carries us beyond the proper bounds, in the 
ſame manner as many other movements of the 
ſouf, which if not ſtrong enough to carry us 
to extravagant lengths, would perhaps want 
ſufficient power to excite us properly. 

: Thus mankind have run into diſputes upon 
what is underſtood and what is not underſtood : 
but the ahcient philoſophers always carried on 
their controverſies peaceably, whereas thoſe of 
our divines are frequently bloody, and always 
turbulent. | „ | 

The Franciſcans, who underſtood as little of 
theſe points as Michael Baius himſelf, looked 
upon the doctrine of free-will as overthrown, 
and the tenets of Scotus in danger, They had 
before been irritated againſt Baius, on account 
of a diſpute of much the ſame nature; ſo that 
they referred feventy-ſix of his propoſitions be- 
fore Pius V. And Sixtus Quintus, then gene- 
ral of the Franciſean order, was tle perſon who 
n up the bull of condemnation in the year 

1567. a | 3 
Whether through the fear of expoſing them-« 
ſelves, a diſlike to entering into a diſquiſition on 
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ſuch ſubtleties, or an indifference and contempt 
for the theſes of Baius, they condemned his 
ſeventy-fix propoſitions in general as ſavouring 
of hereſy, ill-ſounding, raſh, and ſuſpicious, 
without ſpeciſying any thing in particular, or 
entering into a detail. This method of pro- 
ceeding borders very near upon abſolute power, 
and leaves little room for diſputation. The 
doors of Louvain were greatly confounded 
when they received the bull. There was one 
particular ſentence in which by the poſition of a 
comma, certain opinions of Michael Baius were 
either condemned or admitted. The univerſity 
ſent a deputation to Rome, to know of his ho- 


 lineſs where the comma was to be placed. The 


court of Rome, which had other buſineſs upon 
its hands, ſent the deputies back with no other 


_ anſwer than a freſh copy of the bull, in which 


there was no comma at all, This was depo- 
ſited in the archives. The grand vicar, whoſe 
name was Morillon, inſiſted that the bull ought 
to be received, even though it ſhould be er- 
Toneous.” Morillon was certainly right in a 
political ſenſe ; for undoubtedly it is much bet- 
ter to receive an hundred erroneous bulls, than. 
to reduce as many towns to aſhes, as the Hu- 
guenots and their adverſaries have done. Baius 
took Morillon's advice, and quietly retracted 
his opinion. . EP FOE: 
Some years afterwards, Spain, which was as 
fruitful in ſcholaſtic writers as it was barren in 
philoſophers, produced the Jeſuit Molina, who 
thought he had clearly diſcovered the manner 
in which God acts upon the creature, and how 
the latter reſiſts his operations. He diſtinguiſhed 
 Itween natural and ſupernatuxal orders, 28 
eſti 
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deſtination to grace, and predeſtination to glory; 
preventing and co-operating grace. He was 
the firſt who invented the doctrine of conco- 
mitant concurrence, of intermediate knowledge, 
and congruiſm. The two latter in * 
were new ideas. God, by his intermediate 
knowledge, ſkilfully conſulis the will of man 
to know what man would do if he was aſſiſted 
with his grace, and then according to the uſe 
which he foreſees a free agent would make 
thereof, he takes his meaſures for diſpoſing man; 
and theſe meaſures make what is called con- 
gruiſm. - 5 1 7 $47, ED 4 

The Spaniſh Dominicans, who underſtood no 
more of this explanation than the Jeſuits, but 
were jealous of them, declared in their writings 
that Molina's book was the forerunner of 
Antichriſt.” WES 
The court of Rome took cognizance of this 
diſpute, which was then under the conſideration. 
of the grand inquiſitor, and with great prudence 
impoſed ſilence upon both parties, which how- 
ever was obſerved by neither. e 

At length the affair came to be ſeriouſly plead- 
ed before Clement VIII. and to the diſgrace of 
human underſtanding, all Rome took part in 
the cauſe. A Jeſuit, by name Achilles Gaillard, 
aſſured the pope, that he had certain means to 
reſtore the peace of the church ; and very gravely 
propoſed to allow of free predeſtination, pro- 
vided the Dominicans would admit the mediate 
ſcience, and reconcile the two ſyſtems as well 
as they could. The Dominicans refuſed to ac- 
cept of Gaillard's expedient. Their famous 
brother Lemos maintained preventive concur- 
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rence as the completion of active virtue. Num- 
berleſs congregations ſtarted up on this occaſion, 
without knowing any thing of what each other 
meant. Tt 5 8 e 
Clement VIII. died before he was able to 
reduce the arguments on each ſide to a clear 
ſenſe. Paul V. renewed the trial: but as he 
was engaged in a conteſt of greater importance 


thoſe. meetings, then known by the name de 
Auxiliis. This name, by which they are ſtill 
known, and which is equally obſcure with the 
diſputes in queſtion, was given them becauſe it 
ſigniſies aſſiſtance, and that this controverſy re- 
lated to the aſſiſtance which God gives to the 
weak will, of mankind. Paul V. terminated 
the affair, by enjoining the two parties to live 


While the Jeſuits were thus eſtabliſhing their 
doctrine of mediate knowledge and congruiſm, 
Cornelius Janſenius, biſhop of Y pres, revived 
ſome of Baius's notions in a large volume which 
he wrote on St. Auguſtin, and which was not 
printed till after his death; ſo that he became 
the head of a ſet without once dreaming of it. 
This book was ſcarcely read by any one, not- 
withſtanding the diſturbance it has occaſioned. 
But du Verger de Haurane, abbot of St. 
Cyron, a great friend to Janſenius, a man as 
violent in bis temper as he was prolix and ob- 
ſcure in his writings, came to Paris, where he 
found means to gain over ſome young doQors 
and old women. The Jeſuits applied to the 
court of Rome to have Janſenius's book con- 
demned, as a ſupplement to that of Baius ; this 
they obtained in the year 1641, But at Facts 
| | TIE "Uo 
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the faculty of divines, and all thoſe who dealt 
in argumentation, were divided in their opinions. 
There did not ſeem much to be gained by 
adopting the ſentiments of Janſenius, that God 
commands impoſſibilities. This doctrine is 
neither philoſophical nor conſolatory. But the 
ſecret. pleaſure of being of a party, the general 
odium which the Jeſuits had incurred, the de- 
ſire of being r and a refilefineſs of 
mind formed a ſect. 42 l 9 
The faculty condemned five propoſitions of 
Janſenius, by a plurality of voices: theſe five 
propoſitions were extracted from his book with 
great fidelity, as to the ſenſe, but not in his 
own words. Sixty doctors appealed to par- 
liament for an abuſe, and the parties were ſum- 
moned to appear before the Chamber of 
Vacations. | | 
The parties themſelves however did not 
make their appearance. But on the one hand 


a2 doctor named Habert, ftirred up the minds of 


the people againſt Janſenius, while on the other 
ſide, the famous Arnauld, the diſciple of St. 
Cyran, defended Janſeniſm with all the force of 
an impetuous eloquence. He hated the Jeſuits 
even more than he loved efficacious grace, and 


; was held in ſtill greater hatred by them, as be- 
W ivg born of a father who having applied him- 


ſelf to the bar, had pleaded with great vehe- 
mence for the univerſity againſt their eſtabliſn- 
ment. His family had acquired great credit, 


| | both in the. army and long robe, His genius 


and the circumſtances in which he then was, 
determined him to engage in a paper war, and 
to ſet up for the head of a party : a kind of 
ambition which makes all others give way to 4 | 

3 | 5 3 | e 
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He continued to wage war againſt the Jeſuits 
till he was eighty years of age. There are an 
hundred and four volumes of his writing, of 
which hardly one is at preſent to be found 
among the claſſical books which are the or- 
naments of the age of Lewis XIV. and are 

juſtly eſteemed the library of all nations. His 
works were all of them in great vogue at the 
time he lived, both on account of the reputation 
of the author, and the then warmth of diſpu- 
tation. But that warmth is now allayed, and 
the books themfelves in a manner forgotten, 
None of them are now regarded, but thoſe which 
ſimply relate to reaſoning; his geometry, his 
rational grammar, and his logic in which he 
was deeply read, No one was ever born with 


a more philoſophical turn of mind; but his 
philoſophy was corrupted by a ſpirit of faction, 


which hurried him away; and for above ſixty 
years involved a genius formed to enlighten 
mankind in wretched ſchool diſputations, and in 
thoſe evils incident to obſtinacy of opinion. 

The univerſity was divided with relation to 
the five propoſitions, * as were likewiſe the bi- 
ſhops. Eighty-eight of the French biſhops 
wrote in a body to pope Innocent X. requeſting 


him to give his deciſion, and eleven others be- 


ſought him not to do any thing in the- affair. 
Innocent proceeded to ſentence, and condemned 
each propoſition apart, but without once quot- 
ing the pages from whence they were extracted, 
or thoſe which preceded or followed. „ 
This omiſſion, which would not have been 
done in civil matters in the meaneſt courts of ju- 

dicature, was done by the Sorbonne, the Jan- 
ſeniſts, the Jeſuits, and the ſuprenie 2 
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The baſis of the five condemned propoſitions is 
evidently to be found in Janſenius : 7 have 


nothing more to do than to look into Vol. III. 
of the Paris edition, printed in 1641, where 
in page 138, you will find theſe very words: 
« All this plainly and evidently demonſtrates, 
that there is nothing more certain and funda- 
mental in the doctrine of St. Auguſtin than that 
there are certain commands impoſſible, not only 
to the unbelieving, the blind, and the harden- 
ed, but even to the faithful and righteous, not- 
withſtanding their will and efforts, according 


to the ſtrength they are endued with; and 


that they fail of grace, which can alone ren- 
der theſe commands poſlible.” We alſo read 
in page 165, That, according to St. Aguſ- 
tine, Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all men.. 
Cardinal Mazarin obliged the aſſembly of the 
clergy to receive the pope's bull unanimouſly, 
He was at that time upon good terms with his 
holineſs ; he did not love the Janſeniſts, and 
with good reaſon hated all factions. ; 
The French church ſeemed now reftored to 
peace; but the Janſeniſts wrote ſo many let- 
ters, quoted ſo'often St. Auguſtin, and got ſo 
many female converts to engage in their inte- 


_ reſts, that Janſeniſm prevailed more than ever 


after the bull- was received. 
A prieſt of St. Sulpice thought proper to re- 


fuſe abſolution to Mr. de Liencourt, becauſe it 


had been ſaid he did not believe the five propo- 

ſitions to be in Janſenius's book, and that he 

harboured heretics in his houſe. This was a 

freſh ſubject of ſcandal, and occaſioned a new 

paper war, in which Dr. Arnauld diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf, and, in a letter which he wrote 27 
| | re 
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real, or imaginary duke or peer, he malatiiacd 
that the propoſitions which had been condemn - 
ed were not in Janſenius, but were actual! 

to be found in the writings of St. Auguſtin, nd 
ſeveral other farthers. He moreover added, that 
© St. Peter was a. righteous man, in whom 
grace, without. which we can do nothing, was 

wanting.“ 

It is true that St. * and St. John 
Chyſoſtom had: aſſerted the ſame thing; but 
timeandcircumſtances, which change all things, 
made Arnauld culpable. As the moſt ſerious 
object to one party is the ſubject of pleaſantry 
to the other, it was ſaid on this occaſion, that 
the holy fathers ſhould have their wine mixed 
with water. The faculty met, and chancellor 
Seguir appeared at the afſerob) on the part of 
the king. Arnauld was condemned and ex- 
cluded the Sorbonne in 1654. The appearance 
of the chancellor among the divines wore an 
air of deſpotic power, which diſpleaſed the pub- 
lic; and the eare taken to fill the ball with a 
croud of mendicant monks, who were not want 
to be ſeen there in ſuch numbers, gave occaſion 
to Paſchal to fay in bis Provincial Letters, 
„% That it was eaſier to find monks than argus 
ments,” 

The greateſt part of theſe monks did not ad- 
mit of congruiſm, intermediate knowlege, nor 
the neceſſitating grace of Molina; but they 
maintained a ſufficient grace to which the hu- 
man will may conſent but never does; an effi- 
cacious grace which it may reſiſt and does not; 
and this they explained clearly, by ſaying, that 
this grace might be reliſted in the divided, but 
no in the compound ſenſe. Is 
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If theſe ſublime matters are not very agree- 
able to human reaſon, the opinion of Arnauld 
and the Janſeniſts ſeems too much to agree with 
pure Calvininiſm. This was exactly the ground 
of the quarrel between the Gomerians and Ar- 
minians, which divided Holland as Janſeniſm 
had divided France; but in Holland it became 
a political faction, rather than a diſpute be- 
tween perſons at leifure. It ſtained the ſcaffold 
with the blood of Barnevelt, a deed of atrocious 
violence, which is now held in deteſtation by 
the Dutch, after having had their eyes opened 
to the abſurdity of theſe diſputes, the borror of 
perſecution, and the happy neceſſity of tolera- 
tion, the reſource of wiſe governors againſt the 
ſhort-lived enthuſiaſm of thoſe who delight in 
controverſy. In France. this diſpute produced 
only a few edits, bulls, lettres de cachet, and 
pamphlets, becauſe the ſtate was at that time 
employed in quarrels of more importance. 
. -Arnauld then was only excluded the faculty, 
This ſmall perſecution gained him a great num- 
ber of friends: but both himſelf and the Janſe- 
niſts had Rill the church and the pope againſt 
them. One of the firſt ſteps taken by Alexan- 
der VII. on his ſucceeding Innocent X. in the 
papal chair, was to renew the cenſures againſt 
the five propoſitions, The French biſhops, who 
had readily drawn up one formulary, now 
framed a new one, which concluded in this 
manner; * I condemn, both with heart and 
voice, the doctrine of the five propoſitions con- 
tained in the book of Cornelius Jaſenius, that 
doctrine not being of St. Auguſtin, whom Jan- 
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This formulary was afterwards to be ſub- 
feribed, and the biſhops preſented it to all thoſe 
in their dioceſes who were ſuſpected by them. 
They required the nuns of Port Royal of-Paris, 
and Port Royal des Champs to ſign it. Theſe 
two houſes were the ſanctuaries of Janſeniſm, 
as being governed by Arnauld and St. Cyran. 
| There was an houſe ſet avart near the mo- 
naſtery of Port Royal des Champs, whither ſe- 
veral learned and pious men had retired, but 
Neadſtrong and linked together by conformity 
of opinion: here they amuſed themſelves with 
inſttucting a ſelect ſet of young perſons. From 
this ſchool came the celebrated Racine, a poet beſt 
acquainted with the human heart of any in the 
world. Paſcal, the chief of French ſatyriſts, 
for Deſpreaux was but the ſecond, was inti- 
mately connected with theſe illuſtrious and dan- 
gerous recluſes. The form wor was preſented 
to the ſiſters of Port Royal of Paris, and Port 
Royal des Champs, for them to ſign ; but they 
made anſwer, that their conſcience would not 
permit them to acknowledge, with the pope and 
biſhops, that the five propoſitions were in Jan- 
fenius's book, which they had never read ; that 
his meaning had certainly been miſtaken, and, 
though the five propoſitions might perhaps be 
erroneous, yet that Janſenius himſelf was not 
o e ev 7 
This .obſtinacy of theirs incenſed the court. 
D'Aubry, the lieutenant-civil (for at that time 
there was no lieutenant de police) went to 
Port Royal des Champs, andobliged the religious 
recluſes to quit the place of their retirement, to- 
gether with the young people whom they edu- 
85 | cated : 
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ated: at the ſame time they threatened to deſ- 
troy the two monaſtries; but they were ſaved by 
a miracle, | 

Mademoiſelle de Perrier, . 2 bonner in the 
monaſtery of the Port Royal of Paris, and niece 
to the celebrated Paſcal, was afflicted with a 
diſorder in one of her eyes.; at Port Royal they 
had a ceremony of k iſſing one of the thorns of 
the crown which had been put on the head of 
our Saviour. This thorn had been a long time 
preſerved at Port Royal. It would not be very 
eaſy to prove how. it was preſerved and tranſ- 
ported from Jeruſalem to the ſuburbs of St. 
James. However, this young lady kiſſed the 
thorn, and happened to be cured of her diſ- 
order a ſhort time afterwards. Upon this occa- 

ſion, they did not fail to declare and affirm, 
that ſhe had been cured in an inſtant of a dan- 
gerous fiſtula lachrymalis. This young woman 
lived till the year 1728. Several perſons who had 
lived a conſiderable time with her, aſſured ne, 
that her cure had been very long, which is in- 
deed the moſt probable, But it is very unlikely, 
that God, who has not wrought any mitacles 
to bring over to our holy religion three fourths 
of the earth, who are either ſtrangers to it, or 
hold it in abhorrence, ſhould have interrupted 
the order of nature, in favour of a young girl 
in order to juſtify a dozen nuns, who pretended 
that Cornelius ſanſenius did not write ten or 
twelve lines which were aſcribed to him, or that 
he wrote them with a different intention to that 
imputed to him. 

The miracle, however, made ſo great a noiſe, 
that the Jeſuits durſt not deny the reality of it. 
They therefore Ru upon the ſcheme of working 

| miracles 
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94 Of JANSENIS M. 
miracles on their ſide, but they did not ſucceed 
equally well: the miracles of the Janſeniſts 
were the only ones in faſhion at that time. A 


few years afterwards theſe latter performed an- 


other miracle. One ſiſter Gertrude of Port 
Royal, was cured of a ſwelling in her leg. This 
prodigy however met with no ſucceſs: the 
time for thoſe things was paſt, and ſiſter Ger- 
trude had not a Paſcal for her uncle. 
The Jeſuits, though they had both popes and 
kings on their ſides, were entirely ſunk in the 
opinion of the people. They revived againſt 
them the old ftories of Henry the Great, whoſe 
aſſaſſination was plotted by Barriere, and exe- 
cuted by Chatel, who had been educated in 
their ſchools; the puniſhment of father Guig- 
nard, and the baniſhment of their ſociety from 
France and Venice, Every method was prac- 
tiſed to render them odious. Paſcal went ſtil. 
further, he made them ridiculous. His Provin- 
cial Letters, which made their appearance at 
that time were models of eloquence and rail- 
lery. The beſt comedies of Moliere have not 
more wit in them than the firſt part of thoſe 
letters, nor the writings of Boſſuet more ſubli- 
mity than the latter. e 


It is true, that the whole of this book is 


founded upon falſe principles. He has artfully 
charged the whole ſociety with the extravagant 
opinions of ſome few Spaniſh and Flemiſh je- 
Tuits ; which he might with equal eaſe have de- 
tected among the caſuiſts of the Dominican 
and Franciſcan orders; but the Jeſuits alone 
avere the perſons he wanted to attack. In theſe 
letters, he endeavoured to prove that they had a 
ſettletl deſign to eorrupt the morals of mankind : 
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a deſign which no ſect or ſociety ever had or 
ever could have. But his buſineſs was not to 
be right, but to divert the public. 
The Jeſuits, who at that time had not one 
good writer amongſt them, could not wipe off 


the ſcandal caſt upon them by this book, which 


was one of the beſt written that had yet ap- 
peared in France, But nearly the ſame thing 


happened with regard to them in their _— 


as did formerly to cardinal Mazarin. The Blots, 
Marignis, and Barbangons, had diverted all 


France at his expence, but the cardinal ſtill 
continued maſter of the kingdom: in like man- 


ner, theſe fathers had ſufficient intereſt to pro- 
cure an arret of the parliament of Provence, 
ordering the Provincial Letters to be burnt, by 
which they made themſelves ſtill more ridicu- 
"Tous and odius to the nation. | 


The principal nuns were carried away from 


the abbey of Port Royal by a guard of two hun- 
dred men, and diſperſed into other convents, 
none being allowed to remain but ſuch as would 
ſign the formulary. This affair intereſted all 
Paris. Siſter Perdreau and ſiſter Paſſart, who 
ſubſcribed this formulary, and prevailed on ſome 
others to do the fame, became the ſubjects of 
lampoons and humorous ſongs, with which the 
town was over-run by a parcel of idle perſons, 
who ſeeing nothing but the ridiculous ſide of 
things, and make themſelves merry with every 
occurrence, while thoſe of a ſincere faith are 
afflicted, adverſaries find fault, and the govern- 
ment take its own meaſures. | 

The Janſeniſts became ſtronger by perſecu- 
tion. Four prelates, Arnauld biſhop of An- 
gers, brother to the doctor, Buzenval of Beau- 
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vais, Pavillon of Alet, and Caulet of Pamfers, 
the ſame who afterwards oppoſed Lewis XIV. 
on the ſubject of the Regale, declared themſelves 
.qpenly againſt the formulary, This was a new 
formulary, framed by pope Alexander VII. alike 
in every thing eſſential to the former, received 
in France by the biſhops, and even by the par- 
liament. Alexander, incenſed at this oppoſi- 
* tion, named nine French biſhops to commence 
a proceſs againſt their four refractory brethren. 
Upon this the ſpirit of animoſity grew more 

outrageous than ever. | | 4 
hut Juſt at the time that the flame of diſpu- 
tation was at the higheſt, to know whether five 
propoſitions were or were not in Janſen ue, Roſ- 
piglioſi became pope, under the name of Cle- 
ment IX. and made every thing quiet for ſome 
time, He prevailed on the diſſenting biſhops to 
ſign the formulary /incerely, inſtead of purely and 
ſimply. Thus it ſeemed permitted to believe, 
that tho' the five propoſitions were condemned, 
they might not be extracted from Janſenius. 
The four biſhops gave ſome ſmall explanations 
of their own, and Italian complaiſance thus al- 
layed French vivacity. One word ſubſtituted 
in place of another, brought about this peace, 
which is called The peace of Clement IX. and 
even The peace of the Church, though the whole 
affair had been only about a diſpute, either un- 
known to, or deſpiſed by the reſt of the world. 
It had been evident ever ſince the time of Baius, 
that the popes had always had in view te ſup- 
preſs theſe unintelligible controverſies, and to 
bring the two parties to teach that morality 
which every one underſtands, Nothing ud 
75 e 
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be more reaſonable than ſuch an intention in 
the pontiffs; but they had to deal with men. 
Ihe government ſet at liberty the Janſeniſts 
who had been confined in the Baſtile, and, 
amongſt the reſt, Saci, author of a verſion of 
the Teſtament. Several nuns were recalled from 
their exile, who all ſigned the formulary 4n- 
cerely, and thought they triumphed by this ex- 
preſſion. Arnauld now came forth from his 
retreat, and was preſented to the king, kindly 
received by the pope's nuncio, and looked upon 
by the public as a father of the church. From 
that time he promiſed to enter the liſts on] 
againſt the Calviniſt:, for he muſt neceſſarily 
be engaged in ſome kind of diſpute, In this 
time of tranquillity he ſent into the world his 
book on the Perpetuity of Faith, in which he 
vas affifted by Nicole, and this gave birth to 
the great controverſy betwixt them and Claude 
the miniſter, a controverſy in waich each party, 
according to cuſtom, claimed the victory. 

The peace of Cement IX. having been given 
to reſtleſs minds that were perpetually in move- 
ment, proved but of ſhort duration: Secret ca- 
bals, intrigues, and inſults, continued on both 
ſides. of "ER 

The dutcheſs of Longueville, ſiſter to the 
great Conde, ſo well known in the civil wars, 
and ſo noted for her amours, now grown old, 
and without any employment, became a votar) 
do religion; and as ſhe hated the court and 
loved intrigue, ſhe turned Janſeniſt. She added 
a wing to the abbey of Port Royal des Champs, 
whither ſhe retired ſometimes with the recluſes. 
They were then in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate. 
Arnauld, Nicole, le Maitre, Herman, Saci, 
Vol. IX. 5: and 


and ſeveral other perſons, who, though leſs fa- 
mous, had nevertheleſs conſiderable merit, aſ- 
ſembled at her houſe. In the room of that 
ſprightly wit to which the dutchefs had been ac- 
cuſtomed at the Hotel de Rambouillet, they ſub- 
ſtituted converfations of a more ſolid kind, and 
that nervous and animated ſenſe which ſo re- 
markably diſtinguifhed their compoſitions and 
diſcourfes. They continued not a little to dif- 
_ fuſe true taſte and eloquence thro? France; but 
unhappily they were ſtill more anxious to ſpread 
their opinions, 'They ſeemed to be themſelves 
a proof of that doctrine of fatality with which 
they were reproached. It might be faid that 
they were carried away by an irreſiſtible deter- 
mination to draw down upon themſelves perſe- 
cutions for mere chimerical notions, when they 
might have acquired the moſt ſolid reputation, 
and have enjoyed their lives in a happy tran- 
quility, by only renouncing theſe frivolous diſ- 
putes. e 
The Jeſuitical faction, who ſtill ſmarted from 
the ſatire of the Provincial Letters, ſtirred hea- 
ven and earth againſt their adverſaries, - Ma- 
dame de Longueville, being no longer able to 
form cabals in favour of the malecontents, went 
to work in ſupport of Janſeniſm. There were 
frequent meetings at Paris, ſometimes at her 
houſe, and ſometimes at Arnauld's. The king, 
who had already reſolved to extirpate Calvi- 
niſm, would not ſuffer a new ſe&. He threat- 
1655 ned them; and at laſt Arnauld, dread- 
1979 ing to encounter enemies armed with ſo- 
vereign authority, and being deprived of the 
ſupport of the dutcheſs of Longueville, whom 
death had lately robbed him of, determined to 
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quit France for ever, and go to live in the 
Netherlands unknown, without fortune, and 


even without domeſtics; he whoſe nephew 
had been miniſter of ſtate, and who might hime 


ſelf have been-a cardinal: but the pleaſure of 
writing with freedom outweighed every other 


| conſideration with him. He lived till the year 


1694 in obſcure retirement from the world, 


and known only to his friends, continually em- 


ployed in writing, always the philoſopher, ſu- 
perior to ill fortune, and to his laſt moments 
oiving an example of a pure, reſolute, and un- 
ſhaken foul, . 
His party was always perſecuted in the ca- 
tholic Netherlands, called the County of Obe- 
dience, where the pope's bulls are ſovereign 
laws; they were ſtill more harraſſed in France. 
One thing very extraordinary is, that the 
queſtion, Whether the five propoſitions were 
really in Janſenius ?” was always the ſole pre- 
text for theſe little inteſtine broils. The diſ- 
tinction of de facto and de jure now occupied the 
minds of many. At length, in 1701, they pro- 
poſed a theological queſtion which was called 
Le cas de conſcience par excellence, Whether the 


ſacraments could be given to a perſon who, 
though he ſubſcribed to the formulary, believed 


in his heart that the pope, and even the church, 
might be miſtaken in facts ?“ Forty doctors gave 
it under their hands that abſolution might be 
given to ſuch a man. 
Immediately the controverſy was renewed; 
the pope and biſhops inſiſted on being believed 
upon facts. Noailles, archbiſhop of Paris, de- 
creed that belief was to be given to divine faith 
de jure, and to human faith de facto. Others 
. again, 
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again, amongſt whom was Fenelon, archbiſhop 


of Cambray, who was not well pleaſed with 


Noailles, demanded divine faith for the fact. It 
would have been better perhaps to have cited 
the paſſages in the book itſelf ; but this v was ne- 
ver done. 

Pope Clement XI. publiſhed a bull in 1709, 


called Vineam Domini, by which he enjoined a 


belief de facto, without explaining whether it 


was of a divine or human faith. * 

It was a new cuſtom introdused into the 
church to make women ſign theſe bulls. This 
reſpect was again ſhewn to the ſifkers of Part- 
Royal des Champs, and cardinal de Noailles 
was obliged to cauſe it to be carried to them by 
way of trial. They ſigned it, without detracting 
any thing from the peace of Clement IX, and 
or ox themſelves to a reſpectful ſilence with 
ard to the caſe de facto. 

* can hardly be ſaid which is the moſt extra- 
ordinary, whether the confeflion inſiſted on 
from women, that five propoſitions were con- 
tained in a Latin book, or the obſtinate refuſal 
of theſe nuns. 

The king applied to the pope for a bull for 
the ſuppreſſion of their monaſtery. Cardinal 
de Noailles deprived them of the ſacraments, 
and their advocate was confined in the Baſtile, 
All the nuns were removed into ſeparate con- 
vents that were more obedient, The lieute- 
nant de police in 1709 ordered their houſe to be 

razed from the foundation ; and laſtly, in 1711, 
all the bodies that were buried in the church, 


and in the church-yard, were removed from 


'The 


thence, and carried elſewhere. 
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The troubles, however, were not fuppreſſed 
with this monaſtery. The Janſeniſts were ſtill 
for caballing, and the Jeſuits for making them- 
ſelves appear neceſſary. Father Quènel, a prieſt 
of the oratory, a friend of the celebrated Ar- 
nauld, and who accompanied him in his retreat _- 
to his laſt moments, had, in 1671, compoſed a 
book of pious reflections on the text of the 
New Teſtament. This book contains ſome 
maxims which ſeem to favour Janſeniſm ; but 
5 theſe are blended with ſuch a number of pious 
WE fentiments, and are fo replete with that ſoft 
5 perſuzſion which wins the heart, that the work 
was received with univerſal approbation. The 
good tendency of this book manifeſts itſelf in 
almoſt every line, and it requires the minuteſt 
ſearch to diſcover the faults. Several biſhops 
beſtowed the higheſt encomiums on this book, 
even when imperfect, which they confirmed, 
when the author had put the finiſhing hand to 
it. I myſelf know that the abbe Renaudot, one 
of the moſt learned men in France, being at 
Rome the firſt year of Clement X['s pontificate, 
and going one day to wat upon this pope, who 
loved men of letters, and was himſelf a man of 
learning, found him reading father Quènel's 
book : © "This is, ſaid the pope, a truly excel- 
lent work ; we have no one at Rome capable of 
writing in ſuch a manner. I ſhould be glad to 
bring the author to my court.” This very 
pope afterwards condemned the book. 9 8 
We muſt not, however, conſider theſe en- 
comiums of Clement XI. and his ſubſequent 
cenſure as a contradiction. A perſon may be 
touched with the ſhining beauties of a work at 
ihe firſt reading, and afterwards condemn faults 


F 3 which 
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which then eſcaped his notice. Of all the 
French prelates, cardinal de Noailles, archbiſhop 
of Paris, gave the moſt ſincere commendations 
to this book. He declared himſelf its patron when 
biſhop of Chalons, and the work was dedicated 
to him. This cardinal was a perſon equally 
eminent for virtue and learning, of the moſt 
mild and amiable diſpoſition, and a fincere 
friend to peace. He protected ſome of the Jan- 
ſeniſt party, tho' not of their perſuaſion ; and, 
without having any great affection for the Je- 
ſuits, he neither injured nor feared them. 

This order began to acquire great influence 
When father la Chaiſe had the government of 
Lewis XIV's conſcience, and in conſequence 
was the head of the Gallican church. Father 
Quenel, dreading their power, had retired to 
Bruſſels with the learned Benedictine Gerberon, 
a prieſt named Brigode, and ſeveral others of 
the ſame party, of which he became the chief, 


after the death of the famous Arnauld, and, 


like him, enjoyed the flattering glory of eſta- 


| bliſhing to himſelf a ſovereignty independent 


of reigning over conſciences, 
and of being the foul of a party compoſed of 
the brighteſt geniuſes. The Jeſuits ſoon found 
out Quenel in his retirement, and accuſed him 


of princes, 


to Philip V. who was ſtill maſter of the Nether- 
lands, perſecuting him as they had done his 


maſter Arnauld with Lewis XIV. They ob- 
1502 fained an order from the Spaniſh king 
703 to ſeize the perſon of theſe religious re- 
cluſes, Quenel was thrown into priſon in the 
archbiſhopric of Mechlin. A gentleman, who 
thought the Janſeniſt party would make his 
fortune if he could compals the Es of 
| their 
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their chief, broke through the walls, and helped 


Quenel to make his eſcape, who returned to 


Amſterdam, where he died in 1719, in an ex- 
treme old age, after having contributed to eſta- 
bliſh ſome Janſeniſt churches in Holland: but 
this weak flock ſoon dwindled away. rag 

When Quenel was taken into cuſtody, they 
at the ſame time ſeized upon his papers, in 


which were found evident proofs of a formed 


party, There was a copy of an ancient con- 
tract made by the Janſeniſts with Antonietta 
Bourignon the celebrated fanatic, a woman of 
great fortune, who in the name of her ſpiritual 
director, had purchaſed the iſland of Norditrand, 
near Holſtein, as an aſylum for thoſe whom ſhe 
pretended to aſſoc iate into a myſtical ſe, which 


| ſhe propoſed to eſtabliſh. 


© This Bourignon had printed, at her own ex- 
pence, nineteen large volumes of pious medita- 


tions, and had ſpent the half of her fortune in 


making proſelytes. However, ſhe ſucceeded 
only in making herſelf ridiculous; and. had 


even ſuffered all the perſecutions which are the 


conſequences of innovations. At length, de- 
ſpairing of ſettling in her iſland, ſhe fold it again 
to the Janknifis, who, like herſelf, were in- 

capable of making any eſtabliſhment there, 
Amongſt the manuſcripts of Quenel, there 
was likewiſe found a project of a more criminal 
nature, had it not been 15 very fooliſh, Lewis 
XIV. having ſent the count d'Avaux, in 1684, 

with full powers to grant a truce of twenty 
years to all the powers who were willing to 
accept of it, the Janſeniſts, under the title of 
The diſciples of St. Auguſtin,” had formed 
5 * the 
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make them culpable; and Lewis XIV. was 


cancy. It was giving them a degree of con- 


treated as a ſeditious perſon. The Jeſuits pre- 


in fact condemning cardinal de Noailles, who 


the idle fcheme of getting themſelves included 
in his truce, as if they had been really a formi- 
dable party, as the Calviniſts had ſo long been. 
This ridiculous project, however, was not ex- 
ecuted; but the propoſitions of a peace between 
the king of France and the Janſeniſts had been 
actually drawn up in writing. They had cer- 
tainly a view in this ſcheme to make themſelves 
too conſiderable. This alone was ſufficient to 


eaſily perſuaded to look upon them as a dan- 
gerous fect. __ | 
He wanted diſcernment, or he would have 
known, that empty and ſpeculative notions will 
fall of themſc]ves, if left to their own inſignifi- 


ſequence which did not belong to them. It 
was no difficult matter to make Quènel's book 
appear culpable, after the author had been 


vailed upon the king to petition himſelf for a 
condemnation of this book at Rome. This was 


had been one of its moſt zealous patrons. They 
flattered: themſelves, and not without reaſon, 
that Clement XI. would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to mortify the archbiſhop of Paris. It 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that when Cle- 
ment XI. was only cardinal Albani, be pub- 
liſhed a book written entirely on Moleniſt prin- 
ciples, by his friend cardinal de Sfrondati, and 
that Noailles had cenſured it. It was natural 
then to think, that now Albani was become 
pope, he would at leaſt oppoſe the encomiums 
given to Quènel's book, as thoſe beſtowed on 
his friend's book had been before ot * _ 

EE is 
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This expectation proved to be well grounded, 
Pope Clement XI. in 1708, iſſued a decree 
againſt Quenel's book. But the ſituation of 
temporal affairs at that time hindered this ſpi- 
ritual buſineſs, which had been warmly ſolli- 
cited, from being carried on. The court was 
piqued at Clement XI. for having acknowleged 
the archduke Charles for king of Spain, after 
having before acknowleged Philip V. The de- 
cree was found in ſome places not valid, and 
was rejected in France, and the controverſy lay 

- dormant till the death of father de la Chaiſe, 
the king's confeſſor, a man of a mild diſpoſition, 
who was always ready to adopt pacific meaſures, 
and who always kept up a good underſtanding 
with cardinal de Noailles, as the relation of 
madam de Maintenon. . 

The Jeſuits had a right to appoint a con- 
feſlor for the king of France, as well as almoſt 

all the other catholic princes in Europe. They 

enjoy this privilege in virtue of their inſtitu- 
tion, by which they renounce all eccleſiaſtical 
dignities: ſo that what their founder eſtabliſhed 
through humility, is become the means of 
grandeur, In proportion as Lewis XIV. ad- 
vanced in years, the office of confeſſor became 
more important. This place was given to fa- 
ther le Tellier, ſon of an attorney of Vire in 

Lower Normandy ; a gloomy, hot-headed, and 
inflexible man, under the appearance of cool in- 
difference: he did all the hurt that could be done 
by one in his office, where there are but too 
many opportunities of inſpiring ſuch ſentiments 
as one pleaſes, and of deſtroying an adverſary ; 
and he had many private injuries to revenge. 

1 3s Er The 
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The Janſeniſts had got one of his books on the 
Chineſe ceremonies condemned at Rome. He 
had likewife a perſonal diſlike to cardinal de 
 Noailles, and he was not of a diſpoſition to re- 
train his paſſions. He ſoon raiſed diſturbances 
in the whole church of France. In 1711, he 
drew up letters and mandates to be ſigned by 
the biſhops, and ſent them ſeveral articles of 
accuſation againſt cardinal de Noailles, to which 
they had only to ſign their names. Such prac- 
tices meet with proper puniſhment in ſecular 
affairs; but here, though they were diſcovered, 
they ſtil] ſucceeded *. 
The king's conſcience ſuffered as much from 
- themean arts of his confeſſor, as his authority 
did from a rebellious faction. Cardinal de 
| Noailles in vain demanded juſtice of his ma- 
jeſty, for theſe myſteries of iniquity. The con- 
feſſor perſuaded him, that he made uſe of human 
means to bring about divine matters; and indeed, 
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® It is ſaid in the Life of the Duke of Orleans, that the 
cardinal de Noailles having accuſed father le Tellier of ſell- 
ung church-livings, that Jeſuit expreſſed himſelf thus to 
the king: I freely conſent to be burnt alive if this accu- 
_ ſation can be proved, on condition that the cardinal fhall 
ſuffer the ſame puniſhment if he does- not prove it.“ 
This ſtory is taken from ſome of the pieces that were 
handed about on the affair of the Conftitution, and theſe 
pieces are as full of abſurdities as the Life of the Duke of Or- 
Jeans. Moſt of them were written by a ſet of wretches, 
merely for the ſake of ge:'ting money; theſe fort of people 
do not know, that-a perfon who has his credit to maintain 
with a prince whoſe confeſſor he is, would hardly propoſe 
to that prince to condemn his archbiſhop to the flames for 
his vindication, * . ©,  - | | 
x All the idle ftories of this nature may be found collected 
in the Memoirs of Maintenon. We ſhould be careful to 
_ diſtinguiſh between facts and hearſays, | 
| " As 


. 
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as he defended the pope's authority, and the unity 


of the church, he ſeemed, in the main, to have 
right on his ſide. The cardinal applied to 
the Dauphin, duke of Burgundy, but found: 
him prepoſſeſſed by the letters and friends of 
the archbiſhop of Cambray. Human frailty 
finds an entrance into every breaſt; Fenelon 
was not yet philoſopher fuffcient to forget, 
that cardinal de Noailles had been inſtrumental 
in getting him cenſured, and Quenel now ſuſ- 
fered for madam Guion, | 7 
The cardinal found no greater ſupport from 


the intereſt of madam de Maintenon. This 


affair is alone ſufficient to ſhew the character 
of that lady, who had no ſentiments of her 
own, and placed her whole ſtudy in conform» 
ing to thoſe of the king. The few following 
lines of hers to the cardinal de Noailles will 
enable us form a true judgment of her, of 
father la Tellier's intrigues, and of the king's 
ſentiments on this occaſion; and give great 
light into the affair itſelf: . You are ſufficiently 
acquainted with me (ſays ſhe in a letter) to 
know what my thoughts are on the late diſco» 
very, but I have many reaſons to be cautiqus 
how I ſay any thing. It is not my buſineſs 9 
judge or condemn ; I have only to be ſilent, 
and to pray for the church, for the king, and 
for you. I have delivered your letter to his 
majeſty, who has read it: this is all I can ſay 
to you about it, being oppreſſed with ſorrow.” 
he cardinal archbiſhop, being thus inſulted 
by a Jeſuit, took away the power of preach- 
ing and confeſſing from all the Jeſuits in 
France, excepting only a few of the moſt mo- 
derate and diſcreet, By his place he had like- 
. 1 wiſe 


* 
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wiſe the dangerous right of hindering le Tellier 
i from confeſfing the king; but he did not dare 
_ to irritate his ſovereign to ſuch a degree; and 
i there left him reſpectfully in the hands of his 
il enemy . I am apprehenſive (ſaid he, writ- SE 
W ing to madame Maintenon) that 1 ſhew too EY 
| mean a ſubmiſſion to the king, in thus leaving 
| power in the hands of one ſo unworthy of it. 
I pray God that he will open his eyes to the 3 
danger he is in by entruſting his ſou] to a man : 
of ſuch a character +.” 8 
We read in ſeveral of tbe memoirs of thoſe 5 
times, that Tellier declared either he muſt loſe 
his place, or the cardinal his. It is not impro- 
| bable he might think ſo, but very unlikely that 
| he ſhould declare it. 
| 


1 When two parties are exaſperated againſt 
=_ each other, both frequently take ſteps which 
1 rave fatal to them. The partizans of father 


* Confuk madame de Maintenon's letters. It may eaſily 
be perceived that the author of this work was well ac- 
quainted with thoſe letters before they were publiſhed, and 
that he has taken nothing upon truſt. 
| + When we are provided with letters of tuch good 
authority, we may boldly venture to quote them, as be- 
ing the ' moſt valuable materials in hiſtory ; but what 
truſt can be put in a letter which is ſuppoſed to have been 
| written by cardinal de Noailles to the king, in which he is 
#8 | made to expreſs himſelf thus: I was the firſt who labour- 
= ed to ruin the clergy, in order to ſave your ſtate and ſup- 
* ö Port your throne. It is not allowable for you to demand 
an account of my conduct.“ Is it probable that a wiſe 
and difcreet ſubjet ſhould write ſo inſulting and daring a 
15 letter to his ſovereign! ? This is no other than a mean and 
| _ Falſe imputation ; it is to be found in page 141. Vol. V. of 
the Memoirs of Maintenon, and, as it is deſtitute of all au- 
' thority and probability, * not to meet with the leaſt 
regard, 


lo 
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te Tellier, and thoſe biſhops who aſpired at a 
.cardinalſbip,, made uſe of the royal authority 
ro blow up thoſe ſparks which might have 
been extinguiſhed. Inftead of imitating the 
conduct of Rome, which had ſeveral times im- 
poſed filence on both parties; inſtead of curb- 
ing the inſolence of the Jeſuit, and ſoothing 
the cardinal, inſtead of prohibiting theſe con- 
troverſies, in the ſame manner as duels, and 
making the clergy, as well as the nobility, uſe- 
ful without being dangerous; in a word, in- 
ſtead of cruſhing the two parties by the weight 
of the ſupreme power, ſupported by reaſon and 
by all the magiſtrates, Lewis XIV. thought he 
ated right in ſolliciting Rome himſelf, for a 
declaration of war, and procuring that famous 
Conſtitution, which embittered all the remain- 
der of his life, | . | 
Father le Tellier and his party ſent an hun- 
dred and three propoſitions to Rome, to be there 
cenſured, of which the holy office condemned one 
hundred and one. This bull, which was pub- 
liſhed in the month of September 1713, raifed 
_ a flame throughout the whole kingdom, as foon as 
it: made its appearance in France. The king had 
applied for it, as a means to prevent a ſchiſm, 
and it was likely to produce one. The clamour 
againſt it was genera], becauſe, among thoſe 
hundred and one propoſitions, there were ſeve- 
ral which appeared to every one to carry the 
moſt innocent meaning, and the pureſt mora- 
lity. A numerous aſſembly of biſhops was held 
at Paris: forty accepted the bull for the ſake 
of peace, but at the fame time, they added cer- 
tain explanations, to quiet the ſcruples of the 
people, The direct and unreſerved accepta- 
| | tion 
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tion was ſent to the pope, and the modifications 
were reſerved for the people. By this means, 
they thought at once to ſatisfy the pope, the 
king, and the people; but cardinal de Noailles, 
and ſeven other biſhops of this aſſembly, who 
joined with him, refuſed both the bull and its 
modifications: they wrote to the pope, requeſt- 
ing to have theſe modifications from his holi- 


neſs himſelf. This was affronting him with 


the appearance of reſpect. 

Accordingly the king would not permit it to 
be done, and hindered the letter being ſent, re- 
manded the biſhops back to their dioceſes, and 


for bad the cardinal to appear at court. This 


perſecution procured the archbiſhop an addi- 
tional ſhare of credit with the public. The 
ſeven other biſhops again joined him : there 
was now a real diviſion in the epiſcopacy, among 
all ranks of the clergy, and all religious orders. 
Every one allowed, that the fundamental points 


pf religion were not concerned in this diſpute, 


and yet a civil diſſention was raiſed in the minds 
of people, as if Chriſtianity itſelf was in dan- 
ger of being ſubverted, and as many political 
reſources were put in action as in the moſt pro- 
fane affairs. . 
T heſe reſources were chiefly employed to get 
the conſtitution received by the Sorbonne. And 
it was regiſtered, notwithſtanding the majority 
x of votes was againſt it. The miniſtry 
1714 could hardly find a ſufficient number of 
letters de cachet to confine or baniſh thoſe who 
oppoſed it. A i 
This bull had been regiſtered in parliament, 
with a proper reſervation of the ordinary rights 
of the crown, the liberties of the Gallican church, 
| | an 


22 
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but the public clamour got the better of obedi- 


ence. - Cardinal de Biſſi, one of the moſt zea- 


lous defenders of the bull, acknowledged that it 
could not have been received with greater in- 


dignity at Geneva than it was at Paris. 


The people were particularly incenſed againſt 


father le Tellier. Nothing is more apt to excite 


indignation than a prieſt exalted to power; it 
ſeems a violation of his vows; but if he abuſes 
this power, he is held in execration. Le Tellier 
preſumed ſo much on his influence, that he 
even propoſed the depoſing of cardinal 
de Noailles in a national council. Thus 3 
did this prieſt make his prince, his penitent, 
and his religion, ſubſervient to his revenge; 
and yet, with all this, I have ſtrong reaſons to 
believe that he was a well-meaning man : ſo 
apt are men to be blinded by their zeal and pre- 
judices. VVT 
In order to prepare this council, which was 
to depoſe a man become the idol. of Paris and of 
the whole kingdom, for the purity of his man- 
ners, the amiableneſs of his character, and ſtill 
more by the perſecution he ſuffered; they pre- 
vailed on Lewis XIV. to order a declaration to 
be regiſtered in parliament, by which every bi- 


ſhop, who had not received the bull purely and 
ſimply, ſhould be obliged to ſubſcribe it, or be 
proſecuted as a rebel by the advocate-general. 


Chancellor Voiſin, ſecretary at war, a rigid ar- 


bitrary man, was the perſon who drew up this 
edit. D'Agueſſeau, who underſtood the laws 
of the realm much better than Voiſin, and had 
all that courage which youth naturally inſpires, 
peremptorily refuſed to be concerned 2 x0 ; 
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affair. De Meſme, preſident of the council, de- 
monſtrated to the king the conſequences likely 


to enſue. Thus the affair was protracted. The 
g was at this time in a dying condition, and 
theſe unhappy diſputes greatly diſquieted him, 
and contributed not a little to haſten his end. 
His mercileſs conf: ſſor was continually teazing 
him, tho' in this weak condition, by repeated 
exhortations to conſummate a work which 
would have been far from endearing his me- 
mory. The king's domeſtics, filled with in- 
dignation at the confeſſor's behaviour, twice re- 
fuſed him entrance into his majeſty's chamber, 
and at laſt earneſtly conjured him not to ſpeak 
to their royal maſter about the Conſtitution. 
Soon after the king died, and then a total change 
of affairs enſued. 

The dyke of Orleans, regent of the king- 
dom, having, immediately upon his aſſuming 
the reins of power, changed the whole form of 
Lewis XiV's government, and having ſubſti- 
tuted councils in the room of the offices of the 
| ſecretaries of ſtate, erected a council of conſci- 
ence, of which cardinal de Noailles was made 
preſident. They baniſhed father le Tellier, 
loaded with the hatred of the public, and very 
little beloved by his own fraternity. 

The biſhops who oppoſed the bull appealed 
to a future council ſine die. The Sorbonne, the 
clergy of the dioceſe of Paris, and whole bodies 
of religious orders appealed likewiſe ; and at 
length cardinal de Noailles made his appeal, 
in 1717, but he would not publiſh it at firſt; 
however it was printed, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, The church of France remained divided 
into two factions, the Acceptants, and the Re- 
| cuſants, 
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euſants. The acceptants conſiſted of an hun- 


'dred biſhops, who had adhered under Lewis 
XIV. to the Jeſuits and Capuchins. The other 


conſiſted of fifteen biſhops and the whole nation. 
T he acceptants had the court of Rome for their 


defender; the recuſants were ſupported by the 


univerſities, the parliament, and the people. 
Volume upon volume, and letter upon letter, 
was printed; and each party treated the other 
as ſchiſmatics and heretics. 

An archbiſhop of Rheims, named Mailli, a 
great and ſucceſsful partiſan of Rome, bad ſub- 
ſcribed his name to two papers, which the par- 
liament ordered to be burnt by the hangman.. 
The archbiſhop, when he heard of this, ordered 
Te Deum to be ſung, and returned God thanks 
for having been thus ignominiouſly treated by 


| ſchiſmatics, God rewarded him, and he was 


made a cardinal. The biſhop of Soiſſons hay- 


ing been dealt with in the ſame manner by the 


parliament, ſignified to that aſſembly, That 
it did not belong to them to judge, even in caſes 
of high-treaſon.” For this he was mulcted in 
the ſum of ten thouſand livres ; but the re- 
gent remitted the fine, leſt, as he ſaid, Soiſſons 
ſhould be made a cardinal alſo. | 


The court of Rome broke out into loud re- 
proaches ; much time was ſpent in negociations, 
in appealing and re-appealing, and all this about 


a few paſſages, now forgotten, of a book writ- 
ten by an old prieſt of fourſcore, who lived on 
charity at Amſterdam, IR : 
The extravagant project of the funds contri- 
buted more than one would imagine to reſtore 
peace to the church. The madneſs of the na- 


tion for ſtock-jobbing, and the greedineſs of 
| : | every. 
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every one to ſnap at the bait hung out for their 


. avarice, was ſo great, that thoſe who talked 


about Janſeniſm or the bull could find no one 
to liſten to them. The people of Paris paid as 


little regard to theſe matters as to the war that 


was carrying on upon the frontiers of Spain, 
'The ſudden and immenſe fortunes made at that 
time; the exceſs to which luxury and volup- 
tuouſneſs of every kind was carried, put a ſtop 
to all eccleſiaſtical diſputes. Thus pleaſure and 
diſſipation brought about that which all the 
power and politics of Lewis XIV. could not 
effect. | 

The duke of Orleans laid hold of this occa- 
ſion to unite the church of France. In this his 
policy was intereſted ; for he dreaded to ſee the 
time when Rome, Spain, and an bundred bi- 
ſhops, ſhould be all united againſt him. 
And here he had to prevail on cardinal No- 
ailles, not only to receive the Conſtitution, which 
that prelate looked upon as ſcandalous, but 
alſo to withdraw his appeal, which he conſider- 
ed as lawful. He was to obtain more of bim 
than his benefactor Lewis XIV. had in vain 


demanded. The duke of Orleans, with reaſan, 
expected great oppoſition from the parliament, 
whom he had baniſhed to Pontoiſe. Never- 
theleſs he gained all his points. A body of 


doctrine was compoſed, which partly ſatisfied 
both parties; and the cardinal was prevailed 


upon to give his promiſe, that he would at laſt 


accept it. The regent went himſelf to the 
grand council, with the princes of the blood 
and the peers, to get an edict regiſtered, en- 
Joining the acceptance of the bull, the ſuppreſ- 
lion of all appeals, and the reſtoration of 4 

5 an 
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and unanimity. The parliament, which had 
been mortified by ſeeing edicts carried to the 
grand council, which it was their right to re- 
ceive, and being likewiſe threatened to be re- 
moved from Pontoiſe to Blois, regiſtered what 
had been entered by the council: but always 
with the cuſtomary reſervations, viz. the preſer- 
vation of the rights and liberties of the Gallican 
church, and the lords of the realm. 

The cardinal-archbiſhop, who had given his 
word to withdraw his appeal whenever the par- 
liament ſhould obey, now ſaw bimſelf neceſſi- 
tated to keep his promiſe ; and the inſtrument 
of his recantation was publiſhed the 2oth of 
Auguſt 1720. „ 

Bu Bois, the new archbiſhop of Cambray, 
ſon to an apothecary of Brive la Gaillaide, 
afterwards cardinal and prime miniſter, was the 
perſon: who had the greateſt ſhare in bringing 
about this buſineſs, in which the power of Lewis 
XIV. had failed. No one is a ſtranger to the 
conduct, ſentiments, and morals, of this mini- 
ſter. The licentious du Bois got the better of 
the pious Noailles. It is ſtill remembered with 
what.contempt the duke of Orleans and his mi- 
niſter ſpoke of the diſputes which they oppoſed, 
and what - ridicule they threw upon the con- 
troverſial war. This contempt and ridicule 
contributed not a little to bring about a peace. 
People grew at length weary of ſuch conteſts 
as afforded a ſubject of laughter to the reſt of 
tde Wenk. | Bd 5 

From this time all that was. known in France 
by the name of Janſeniſm, Quietiſm, bulls, and 
theological difputes, ſenſibly declined; but ſome 

TOE OT” | biſhops 
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biſhops who bad appealed, ſtill continued obſil. 
nately attached to their opinions. 

Under the adminiſtration of cardinal de Fleu- 
ry, an attempt was made to- extirpate the re- 
mains of the party, by depoſing one of the moſt 
ſtubborn prelates. To this: end, old Soanin, 
biſhop of the little town of Sepes, was fixed on 
for an example; a man equally pious and in- 
flexible, but of no family nor influence. 

He was condemned by the provincial {ſynod 
of Ambrun, in 1728, ſuſpended from his epiſ- 
copal and clerical functions, and baniſhed by 
the court to Auvergne, when above eighty years 
old, This; treatment occaſioned a» few mur- 
murings, which proved of no conſequence, 
There is not at preſent any nation which mur- 
murs more, obeys better, and forgets ſooner, 
than the Frenen. | 
Some remains of fanaticiſm ſtill continued 
among a ſmall number of the people of - Paris. 
Certain enthuſiaſts imagined, that a deacon 
named Paris, brother to a counſellor of parlia- 
ment, one who had appealed and re-appealed, 
who lay buried in the-church-yard of St. Me- 
dard, was to perform miracles; ſome of the 
party, who went to pray at his tomb, had their 
imaginations ſo heated, that their - diſordered 
organs produced ſlight convulſions. Upon this 
the tomb was ſurrounded by ſwarms of people, 
who continued to flock thither both day and 
night : ſome got upon the tomb, and took the 
motion they gave their bodies in mounting for 
miraculous convulſions, The ſecret abettors of 
the party encouraged this phrenzy. They 
-Prayed at the tomb in the vulgar language; 
5 | nothing 
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WT [thing was now talked of but the deaf hearing 
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certain words, the blind partly reſtored to 
ght, and the lame walking upright for ſome 


moments ; theſe pretended miracles were even 
atteſted upon oath by a crowd of witneſſes, who _ 
thought they had beheld them, becauſe they 


came thither fully prepoſſeſſed that they ſhould 
WE bchold them. 


The government left this epidemical madneſs 


WE to itſelf for a month; but the concourſe of peo- 


ple became ſo great, and the miracles ſo fre- 
quent, that they were at laſt obliged to ſhut up 
the church-yard, and place a guard round it; 

theſe enthuſiaſts then went to work their mi- 
racles in houſes. This tomb” of Deacon Paris 
proved in effect the grave of Janſeniſm, in the 
opinion of all ſen{ible people. Such farces 
might have had ſerious conſequences in more ig- 


.norant times ; but thoſe who encouraged them 


ſeemed to have miſtaken the age they lived in, 
The ſuperſtition, however, was carried ſo far, 
that a counſellor of parliament had the madneſs 
to preſent the king, in 1736, with a collection 
of theſe miracles, ſupported by a conſiderable. 
number of atteſtations. This madman, the in- 
ſtrument and victim of others as mad as him- 
ſelf, ſays in the memorial preſented to the king, 
es 


That credit ought to be given to witne 


who ſuffered deatn in ſupport of their evidence.“ 
Tf all other books were to be loſt, and this only 
was to remain, poſterity would imagine our age 
to be the ra of ignorance and barbariſm, | 

Theſe extravagancies were in France the ex- 
piring ſighs of a ſect, which, being no longer 
ſupported by an Arnauld, a Paſcal, nor a Ni- 
cole, and confined only to a few convulſion- 
; Aries, 
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aries, is fallen into utter contempt; and we 
ſhould hear no more mention of thoſe diſputes 
which diſgrace reaſon, and do injury to religion, 
were it not for ſome buſy minds, who are con- 
tinually raking in theſe extinguiſhed aſhes, for 
a remaining ſpark of fire, which they endeavour 
to blow up into a new flame; but even ſhould 


they ſucceed, the diſpute concerning Moliniſm 
and Janſeniſm, will never again be the object 


of diſſention. What has once become ridicu- 
lous, can never more be dangerous. The diſ- 


pute will change its nature; for mankind never 


want a pretext to injure each other, tho' they 
1 without a cauſe. CEE Ps 

The Jeſuits ſeemed involved in the fall of 
Janſeniſm ; their arms remained uſeleſs for want 
of adverſaries to employ them on ; they loſt that 
credit at court which le Tellier had ſo groſsly 
abuſed; their Journal of Trevoux gained them 
neither the eſteem nor friendſhip of the learned 


world. The biſhops, over whom they had for- 


merly domineered, confounded them with the 


other religious orders; and theſe, who had been 


kept under * them, now humbled them in 
their turn. The parliament made them ſen- 


ſible, more than once, of the opinion they en- 


tertained of them, by condemning ſome of their 
books, which would otherwiſe have been for- 
gotten, The univerſity, which now began to 
make a ſhining figure in literature, and had an 
excellent method of educating youth, robbed 
them of moſt of their pupils; and they were 
obliged to wait with patience till time ' ſhould 


furniſh them with men of ,genius, and a fa- 


vourable opportunity to regain their former aſ- 


It 


cendancy. 
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It would be very uſeful for thoſe who are in- 
fatuated with theſe kinds of diſputes, to look in- 
to the general hiſtory of the world; for in ob- 


ſerving the multitude of different nations, man- 
ners, and religions, they will ſee how very inſig- 


nificant a figure a Moliniſt and a Janſeniſt 
makes on the theatre of the world. They will 
then bluſh at their mad fondneſs for a party 
which is loſt in the common crowd, and ſwal- 
lowed up in the immenſity of things. 


C HA P. Ccix. 
Of QuUizTIsM. 


A MID ST the factions of Calviniſm and 
7A the diſputes of Janſeniſm, there happen» 
ed yet another diviſion in France about Quie- 
tiſm. It was an unhappy conſequence of the 
progren.of human underſtanding in the age of 
Lewis XIV. that it excited efforts to go beyond 
the limits preſcribed to our knowledge; or ra- 


ther, it was a proof that this progreſs might be 


_ Hill further extended. i 
The controverſy about Quietiſm is one of 
thoſe extravagant ſallies of the imagination and 
theological ſubtleties, which would never have 
left any impreſſion on the memory of mankind, 
had it not been for the names of two illuſtrious 
rivals in diſpute. A woman without any credit, 
or even real underſtanding, who had only an 
overheated imagination, ſet at variance two of 
the greateſt men in the church. * 
bs OU- 
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Bouvieres de Ja Motte. Her family was origi. 
nally of Montargis. She had been married to 
the ſon of Guion, the contractor for the canal 
of Briarie: being left a widow when very young, 
with a confiderable fortune, a tolerable ſhare of 
beauty, and a diſpoſition formed for diſtinguiſh- 
ing herſelf in public, ſhe became poſſeſſed with 
what is called Spirituality. She had for her 


confeſſor a Barnabite monk, of the country of 


Geneva, named La Combe. This man, noted 
for what is common enough, a medly of paſ- 
fions and religion, and who died mad, plunged 
the mind of his penitent in myſtical contemp- 


lations, to which ſhe was already but too much 


inclined. The deſire of being a ſiſter Thereſa, 
in France, prevented her from diſcerning the 
great difference between the genius of the 


French and Spaniards, and carried her even to 


greater lengths than ſiſter Thereſa, The am- 


bition of having diſciples, the ſtrongeſt perhaps 


of every other ſpecies of ambition, took entire 
poſſeſſion of her heart. 5 eg | 
She and her confeſſor went into that ſmall 
territory, where the titular biſhop of Geneva 


holds his reſidence. There ſhe acquired great 


authority by her extenſive charities, and held ſe- 
veral cofiferences. She preached up an entire 
ſelf-renunciation, the tranquil ſtate of the ſoul, 


and the annihilation of all its faculties, inward 


worſhip, and pure and diſintereſted Jove, ſuch as 
is neither debaſed by fear, nor exalted by the 


hope of reward. 


Tender and flexible imaginations, eſpecially 
thoſe of women, and ſome young eccleſiaftics 
who loved the word of God, as proceeding from 


' 
the mouth of a fine woman, rather more than 


they 


e 


. 


1 
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they believed it, were eaſily led away with an 
eloquence of delivery, the only thing calculated 
to perſuade minds already favourably diſpoſed. 


from thence by the bifhop, with her confeſſor. 
They went next to Grenoble ; there ſhe pub- 
liſhed a little piece intitled, Le moyen court, The 
Short Way, and another called les Torrens, the 
Torrents, both written in the ſame ſtyle ſhe. 
preached ; but, in a ſhort time, ſhe was likewiſe 
obliged to leave Grenoble, 3 wk 
Full already of the pleaſing thoughts of be- 
ing ranked among the number of confeſſors, ſhe 
had a viſion, and propheſied. This prophecy ſhe 
ſent to father La Combe: All hell, faid ſhe, 
ſhall rife up to ſtop the progreſs of the inward 
ſpirit, and the formation of Chriſt Jeſus in 
fouls. And ſo great ſhall be the ſtorm, that 
not one ſtone ſhall remain upon another; and 
I foreſee that throughout the whole earth, there 
{hall be troubles, wars, and great overthrows. 
The woman ſhall be pregnant with the in- 
ward ſpirit, and the dragon ſhall ſtand up be- 
fore her.” | 8 35 

The prediction was in part verified: hell in- 
deed did not riſe up againſt her; but on her 
return to Paris with her confeſſor, where both 
endeavoured to ſpread their doctrine in 1687, 
the archbiſhop Harlai de Chanvallon, obtained 
an order from the king to confine La Combe as 
a ſedueer, and to ſhut in a convent madame 
= Guion, as a perſon diſordered in her ſenſes, and 
= who ſtood in need of a cure. But before this 
== blow, madame Guion had gained ſuch a pro- 
tection as now proved of ſervice to her. In the 
palace of St. Cyr, then only in its infancy, ſhe 


She made proſelytes; but was ſoon driven away _ 
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had a couſin named madame de la Maiſon-Forte, 
a favourite with madame de Maintenon. She 
had likewiſe infinuated herſelf into.the good 
graces of the dutcheſles of Chevreuſe and Beau. 
villiers. Theſe, her good friends, exclaimed 
one and all loudly againſt archbiſhop Harlai, 


that he who was ſo well known to have a fond- 


neſs for the fair ſex, ſhould perſecute a woman 
only for diſcourſing on the love of God. 
Madame de Maintenon, by her powerful in- 
fluence, procured Guian her liberty, and got the 
archbiſhop of Paris ſilenced. After ſhe was re- 
leaſed ſhe went to Verſailles, and introduced 
herſelf into the palace of St. Cyr, where, after 
having dined with .madame de Maintenon and 
another perſon, ſhe aſſiſted at the devout con- 
ferences held by .the abbe de Fenelon. The 
princeſs of Harcourt, and the dutcheſſes of Chev- 


reuſe, Beauvilliers, and Charöt, were of this myſ- 


tical laczety.. - © -- Ip | 

The abbe Fenelon, then preceptor to the 
children of F rance, was the moſt engaging man 
about the court, He had naturally a tender 
Heart, and a mild and lively imagination. He 
hed embelliſhed his mind with all that was moſt 


excellent in the Belles Lettres. He poſſeſſed a 
fine taſte, with many other amiable qualifica- 


tions, and preferred the affecting and ſublime in 
divinity, to the gloomy and abſtruſe. With all 
theſe endowments, he had a certain romantic 
turn, which inſpired him, not with the reveries 
of madame Guion, but with a taſte for the doc- 
trine of Spirituality, which was not very unlike 
the notions of that lady. Khaz | 
His imagination was heated with candour 
and virtue, as others are inflamed by ths pet 

8 ſions. 
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ſions. His paſſion was to love God purely for 
bimſelf. He ſaw in madame Guion a ſpotleſs 
ſoul, fraught with the ſame inclinations as his 
own, and therefore- made no , to aſſo- 
ciate with her. 

It was ſtrange that ſuch a man ſhould be led 
away by a weak woman, who pretended to re- 
velations, to prophecies, and ſuch idle ſtuff; 
who was ready to be choaked with inward grace, 

and made her attendants unlace her that ſhe 
might empty herſelf (according to her on ex- 
preſſion) of a ſuperabundance of grace, in order 
to communicate it to the body of the choſen 
perſon who ſat next her. But Fenelon, in his 
friendſhip and myſtical notions, was a perſon in 
love he excuſed the errors, and attached him- 
ſelf only to that conformity of opinion with 
which he had been firſt taken. + 

Madame Guion, elevated and emboldened 
the acquiſition of ſuch a diſciple, who ſhe called 
her ſpon, and depending on madame de Main- 
tenon's fayour,' propagated her notions in St. 
Cy Godet, biſhop of Chartres, in whoſe 

| diogtte St. Cyr is, was alarmed, and made 
complaints. The archbiſhop of Paris likewiſe 
threatened to renew his former proſecution. ' | 

Madame de Maintenon, who intended 8t. 

Cyr wholly for a peaceable retreat; who knew 
& How much the king was an enemy to all no- 
velty, and who had no occaſion to put her- 
ſelf at the head of a ſect to acquire influ- ö 
ence, and had beſides her own credit and | 
repoſe only in view, broke off all correſpon- 
dence. with madame Guion, and . Ber ie 
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T be abbẽ de Fenelon ſaw the ſtorm pather. 
ing, and was apprehenſive of being diſappointed 
of the great employments to which he aſpired. 
He therefore adviſed his female friend to put 
herſelf in the hands of the famous Boſſuet, bi- 
ſhop of Meaux, who was regarded as a father of 
the church. She accordingly ſubmitted herſelf 
to the deciſtons of this prelate, received the ſa- 
crament from him, and delivered up all her 
writings to his examination. 
The biſhop of Meaux, with the king's per- 
miſſion, choſe for his aſſiſtants in this affair, the 
biſhop of Chalons, afterwards cardinal de No- 
ailles, and the abbe Tronſon ſuperior of St. 
Sulpicius. They had a private meeting at the 
village of Iſſi, near Paris. Chanvallon, arch- 
biſhop of Paris, jealous that any other perſons 
ſhould ſet themſelves up as judges in his dioceſe, 
immediately fixed up a public cenſure on the 
books they had under their examination, Ma- 
dame Guion: retired to the city of Meaux, ſub- 
ſeribedꝭ to all that biſhop Boſſuet required of her, 
and promiſed to dogmatiſe no more for the 
future. 1 
In the mean time Fenelon was promoted to 
the archbiſhopric of Cambray in 1695, and 
conſecrated by the biſnop of Meaux, It might 
have been preſumed, that an affair now dormant, 
and that had been from the beginning only a 
£bjedt of ridicule, would never have been re- 
But madame Guion, being accuſed of 
Vr to preach her doctrines after ſhe had 
12ͤ ee, was ſeized by order of the 


viv en. ear 1595, and confined pri- : 
X continuin, | if ſhe had been a per- : 
Promiſed filen, She could not : 
king in the ſame Y- 5 poſſible : 


= er at Vincennes, as . 
'0N dangerous to the Mate. 
6 
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poſſibly be ſo; and her pious follies did not 
merit * attention of the ſovereign. During 
her confinement at Vincennes ſhe compoſed a 
large volume of myſtic poetry, more wreiched 

even than her proſe. She wrote parodies upon 
verſes of operas, and would often ſing the fol- 
lowing lines : 


L amour pur et pa rfait va plus loin 4 on ne * : 
On ne ſait pas, Mi il cammence, 
Tout ce qu il doit colter un jour. 

Mon cœur n auroit connu Vincennes ni | fffrance, 
$'il ent connu le pur amour. 


Pure, perfect love e yon ſtarry ſkies | j 
We little know when firſt it takes its riſe, 
What pangs the ſubject heart will prove; 

Vincennes had ne 'erſhock'd, nor tears bedimm 'd 

theſe e. 


Had I ne Fe er felt this pure and perfect love. 


The opinions of mankind are frequently in 
fluenced by time, place, and circumſtances. 
While madam Guion was confined in priſon, 
who in one of her phrenzies had imagined her- 
ſelf married to Jeſus Chriſt, and from that time 
would never invoke the ſaints, ſaying, that it 
was not for the miſtreſs of the family to addreſs 
herſelf to her ſervants; at this very time, I ſay, 
there was application made to Rome for the 
canonization of Mary FAgreda , who bad 


eee. 


+ 
** 


—— 


This enthuſiaſt, who was abbeſs of a convent ee 
pretended to have received divine orders to write the life of 
the Virgin Mary, which was accordingly publiſhed, under 
the title of the Myſtic City of God, and appears to be a 
ſtrange medley of madneſs and fanaticiſm, 


G3 1 pretended 
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pretended to more viſions and revelations than 
all the reſt of the myſtical. tribe put together ; 
and as an unanſwerable inſtance of thoſe con- 
tradictions with which the world abounds, at 
the Sorbonne they proſecuted as an heretic this 
very d'Agreda, whom they wanted to make a 
faint in Spain, The univerſity of Salamanca 
condemned the Sorbonne, and was in return 
condemned by it. 
Boſſuet, who had long looked upon himſelf 
as the father and maſter of Fenelon, beheld with 
_ jealous eyes the riſing reputation and credit of 
his diſciple ; and deſiious of preſerving that aſ- 
.cendant which he had over all the reſt of his 
brethren, he required the new archbiſhop to 
join with him in the condemnation of madame 
Guion, and to ſubſcribe to his paſtoral inſtruc- 
tions. Fenelon refuſed to ſacrifice to him either 
his ſentiments or his friend. A medium was 
propoſed, and mutual promiſes made. The one 
accuſed the other of a breach of faith. The 
archbiſhop of Cambray, when he departed for 
bis dioceſe, cauſed his book, entitled, The 
= Maxims of the Saints,” to be printed at Paris ; 
1 a work in which he endeavoured to palliate the 
1 charge brought againſt his friend, and to reveal 
Will the orthodox. nations of devout contemplatiſts, 
iN who raiſe themſelves above the ſenſes, and aim 
| | | at a ſtate of perfeRion to. which ordinary fouls 
ſeldom aſpire. The biſhop of Meaux and his 
adherents. vehemently oppoſed this book. Fhey 
complained of it to the king, as if it had been 
as dangerous as it was unintelligible, His 
majeſty ſpoke of it to Boſſuet, of whoſe re- 
putation and underſtanding he had a great 
Ld ang 1 pPpinion. 
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opinion. This prelate, throwing himſelf on h's 
knees before his prince, implored his pardon 
for not having before informed him of the fatal 
hereſy of the archbiſhop of Cambray. The 
king and madame de Maintenon immediately 
conſulted father de la Chaiſe upon the affair, 
who made anſwer, that the archbiſhop's book 
was an excellent piece; that it had greatly edi- 
fied all the Jeſuits ; and that the Janſeniſts only 
diſapproved of it. The biſhop of Meaux was 
not à Janſeniſt, but he had ſtudied ſome of 
their beſt writings. He did not like the Jeſuits, 
nor they him. Ea: 
The court and the city were divided; and 
the attention of every one being engroſſed by 
the affair, the Janſeniſts had a little reſpite. 
Boſſuet wrote againſt Fenelon"; and both ſent: 
their works to pope Innocent XII. ſubmitting 
themſelves to his deciſion. Circumſtances were 
rather againſt Fenelon ; for not long before, the 
court of Rome had ſtrongly condemned, in the 
perſonof Molinos the Spaniard“, the Quietifm of- 


* Michael Mclinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, and founder of the 
ſect of Quietiſm. He publiſhed his book on ſpiritual conduRt * 
at Rome, and was much followed for a ſeries of years; but 
his reputation having at length awakened the jealouſy of the 
Jeſuits, they employed all their ait and influence for his 
deſtruftion. A proceſs was inſtituted againſt him in the 
general congregation of the inquiſition of Rome, held in the 
preſence of the pope and the cardinal inquiſito's. Sixty- 
eight of the propoſitions were condemned as falſe and per- 
nicious, ſcandalous, blaſphemous, and heretical, He was 
compelled to abjure them publicly in the habit of a penitent, 
2nd condemned to perpetual impiiſonment, in which he died. 
His real character was that of an inoffenfive enthuſiaſt, who 
aſpired at a ſublime communication with God, by means of 
abſtraed contemplaticn. 


G 4 which. 
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which the archbiſhop. of Cambray was now ac- 
cuſed. Cardinal d'Etrees, the French ambaſſa- 


dor at Rome, was the perſon who had proſe- 


cuted Molinos. This cardinal, whom we have 
ſeen in his old age more engaged in the plea- 


ſures of ſociety than in theology, had proceeded 


againſt Molinos merely to, pleaſe the enemies 


of that unfortunate prieft, and had even pre- 


vailed upon the king to ſollicit his condem- 


nation at Rome, which he obtained but too 
eaſily: ſo that Lewis XIV. proved, unknown 
to himſelf, the moſt formidable enemy of the 
pure love of the myſtics. 


In matters of this delicate nature, nothing is 


more eaſy than to diſcover paſſages in a book 


under confideratior. reſembling thoſe in one al- 

ready condemned. The archbiſhop of Cam- 

4 had on his ſide the Jeſuits, and cardinal 
e 


ouillon, lately ambaſſador from France to 


Rome. The biſhop of Meaux had its own great 
name and the principal prelates of France for 
his adherents, He preſented. to the king the 
ſubſcribed declarations of many of the biſhops, 


and a great number of doctors, who all con- 
demned the Maxims of the Saints. 
So great was the authority of the biſhop of 


Meaux, that father de la Chaiſe durſt not vin- 
dicate the archbiſhop of Cambray to his royal 
penitent, and madame Maintenon entirely aban- 
doned her friend. The king wrote to pope 
Innocent XII. that having had 
book laid before him as a dangerous work, he 


the archbiſhop's 


had put it into the hands of the nuncio, and 


earneſtly requeſted his holineſs to give judg- 
ment upon it. Rh SN 


It 


1 
5 
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It was inſinuated, and even publicly affirmed. 
at Rome, nor are there wanting thoſe who ſtill. 
believe the report, that the archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray was thus perſecuted for no other reaſon 
but his having oppoſed the private marriage of 
the king with madame Maintenon. The anec- 
dote-makers pretend that this lady had engaged 
father de la Chaiſe to preſs the king to acknow- 
ledge her for queen; that the Jeſuit had artfully 
thrown this dangerous commiſſion upon the abbẽ 
Fenelon; but that this preceptor of the chil- 
dren of the blood preferred the honour of his 
country and that of his royal pupils to his own, 
intereſt, and had thrown himſelf at the feet of 
Lewis XIV. to prevent a marriage, which, 
from its unaccountable ſtrangeneſs, would have 
injured that monarch more with poſterity than 
all the tranſitory gratifications of his life could 
have recompenſed. Tt 
This tale is ſtill to be found in the hiſtory of 
Lewis XIV. printed at Avignon. Thoſe who 
have had acceſs to the monarch, and to madame 
Maintenon, know how far this is from- the 
truth. But it is true that Fenelon, having con- 
tinued his education of the duke of Burgundy 
after his promotion to the atchbiſhopric of 
Cambray, and the king. during this interval 
having heard ſome confuſed talk about Fenelon's 
conection with madame Guion, and madame de 
la Maiſon-Fort, was apprehenſive that Fenelon 
might inſpire his pupih with maxims too rigid, 
and ſuch principles of government and mora- 
lity, as would perhaps one day become an indi- 
rect cenſure upon that air of greatneſs, that 
thirſt for glory, thoſe . on the 
eee . e. 5 ern ad 0 72 «.nioft 
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moſt frivolous occaſion, and that taſte for lux- 
ury and pleaſutes, which had characteriſed his 


verſation with the new arehbiſhop on his po- 


this from Mr. de Maleſieux himſelf, and it 
king readily believed Fenelon to be as romantic 
prelates generally leave to theſe monks the 


ſtutly of theology, to be more at leiſure to fol - 
low polities, intrigues, or the pleaſures of an 


1 —— 
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reign. we | 
The king was deſirous: of thaving ſome con- 


litical principles. Fenelon, full of his--ideas,. 
diſcovered to theking ſame part of the principles- 
which he aſterwards unfolded in thoſe paſſages: 
of his Telemachus where he-treats of govern- 
ment; principles which better ſuit with Plato's: 
ideal republic, than the true manner in which 
mankind are tobe governed. Ihe king, after 
this converſation, ſaid, that he had been diſ- 
courſing with the fineſt and moſt chimerical 
genius in his kingdom. Phe duke of Burgundy 
was made acquainted with what his majeſty had 
faid, and repeated: it afterwards to Mr. de 
Maleſieux, his maſter fon geometry. I had 


ay," 
. 


was afterwards confirmed to me by cardinal 

It js certain- that from this- converſation the 
in his religion-as in his politieal notions. . 
The congrepation of the Holy Office named a 
Dominican, a Jeſuit, a Benedictin, two Cordeli- 
ers, a Feuillant, * and an Auguſtin, to take cogni- 
zance of the affair. Theſe are what they call 
at Rome the conſultors.. The cardinals and 


A A ſet of begging friars of the order of St, Bernard: 
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The conſultors, in thirty - ſeven ſittings, ex- 
amined as many propoſitions, and declared them 
erroneous by a majority of voices; and the pope, . 
at the head of a congregation of cardinals, con- 
demned them by a brief publiſhed and fixed up 
at Rome the thirteenth day of March 1699. 

The biſhop of Meaux triumphed ; but the 
archbiſhop of Cambray gained a more glorious 
victory in his defeat. He ſubmitted without 
reſtriction or reſerve. He even mounted the 

pulpit himſelf at Cambray, to condemn his own | 
book, and forbade his friends to defend it. This 

x fngular inſtance of condeſcenſion in a man of 
his learning, who might have raiſed a conſide- 
rable pa:ty to himſeif, even from his perſecu- 

tion, added to his known candour and ingenu— 
ity, gained him the good will of every one, and 
made his antagoniſt almoſt hated for his victory. 
He ever afterwards. continued to refide in his 
dioceſe, like the goodrarcnbiſhop.and the man 
of letters: That ſweetneſs of manners which 

- ſhewed i:ſeifin his converſation as well as in his 
-writings, made all who had the happinefs of 
being acquainted- with him, his affectionate 
friends. The perſecution he: underwent, and 
his Telemachus, gained him the veneration of 
all Europe. The Engliſh in particular, though 
they carried the war into his dioceſe, were the 
moſt eager to ſhew him reſpect. : The duke 
of Marlborough took particular care that his 
lands ſhould be ſp ared. He was always held 
dear by the take of . Burgundy, who was his 
pupil; and had that prince lived, he would nas 
bod a ſhare in the adminiſtration. | 

Ia his philoſophical ..and; honaurable retreat, 
we may ſee with what difficulty a man can.dife 

G 6 Con. 


enn 


engage himſelf from court, He always ſpoke 
on this head in ſuch a feeling manner as broke 
through all his appearance of reſignation. Se- 


veral pieces upon philoſophy, divinity, and po- 


lite literature, were the fruits of the leiſure hours 
of his retirement. The duke of Orleans, after- 
wards regent of the kingdom, conſulted him on 
certain difficult points which concern all man- 


kind, and yet are ſeldom thought of by them. 
He aſked him whether the exiſtence of a Deity 
could be demonſtrated ? whether this ny re- 
quired worſhip of us? what worſhip he moſt ap- 


proved ? and whether a miſtaken choice was of- 


fenſive to him? He ſtarted many queſtions of 
a like nature, as a philoſopher who fought in- 


ſtruction ; and the archbiſhop anſwered him 
like an able philoſopher and divine. 


After having been worſted in ſcholaſtic diſ- 
putes, it would have been more agreeable to his 
character, had he not intermeddled in the con- 


trovery of Janſeniſm; nevertheleſs, he engaged 


in it. Cardinal Noailles had formerly joined 


with the ſtrongeſt ſide againſt him. The arch- 
biſhop of Cambray did the ſame in his turn. He 
was in hopes of being recalled to court and con- 


| ſulted ; ſo hard is it for the mind of man to dif- 


engage itſelf from public affairs, after having 


_ been once embarked in them. His deſires never- 
theleſs were as moderate as his writings; and 
'even towards the Jatter part of his life, he at 


laſt deſpiſed all diſputation, reſembling, in this 


one particular, Huet biſhop of Avranches, one 
of the moſt learned men in Europe, who in his 


latter days acknowledged the vanity of almoſt 
_ „ and of the human underſtanding 
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The archbiſhop of Cambray, (who would 
believe it |) thue turned an air of Lulli: "4 


Jeune, j'ttois trop ſage, 
Et voulois trop ſavoir ; 
Je ne veux en partage - 
Due badinage, 
Et touche au dernier age, 
Sans rien prevoir. 


When young, I was exceeding wiſe, 

And pil'd up knowledge in a heap : 
Now nothing 1 prize, 

But trifles and toys, 


And creep to the grave without noiſe ; 
Nor wiſh to look before I leap. 


lle compoſed theſe verſes in preſence of his 
nephew the marquis of Fenelon, afterwards 
ambaſſador at the Hague, from whom I had 
them, and can warrant the truth of this fac. 
It is a circumſtance of very little importance in 
itſelf, only as. it is a proof that in the grave 
tranquillity of old age, we often view in a 
different light what appeared fo great and in- 
tereſting to us at a time of life, when the ac- 
tive mind is the ſport of its own deſires and 
deluſions *. Es 


* 


* 8 " 
Fn - 


— 


»The above verſes are to be met with in the poeticat 
works of madame Guion : but the archbiſhop's nephew 
having aſſured me more than once that they were his 
uncle's, and that he heard him repeat them the very day he 
made them, 1 thought I was in juſtice bound to teſtore them 
to their real author, 4 | 


. 
E . cex. 


Disrurzs upon the Craz noni“ of 


the CHINEsE, 


T was not fofficient for the diſquiet of our 
minds, that we diſputed at the end of ſeven- 
teen hundred years upon the articles of our own. 
religion, but we muſt likewiſe introduce into 
This diſ- 
pute, however, was not productive of any great 
but it ſerved more than any other 


our quarrels thoſe of the Chineſe. 


diſturbances ; 
to ebaraReriſe that buſy, contentious, and jar- 
ing ſpirit, which prevails in our climates, 


Matthew Ricci the Jeſuit had been one of 
the firſt miſſionaries to China at the end of the 
'The-Chineſe' were then, 


ſeventeenth century. 
and ſt Il are almoſt the ſame in philoſophy and 
literature, that we were two hundred years 
ago. The veneration they have for. their an- 
tient maſters makes them afraid of paſſing cer- 


"tain bounds, A progreſs in the ſciences is the 
work of time and. a daring genius: but. mo- 


rality and policy being more eafy to compre- 


hend than the ſciences, and theſe being brought 
to perfection amongſt them before the other. 
arts, it has happened that the Chineſe, who 
have continued above two thouſand years with- 
in the ſame limits they. had at firſt, attained, 
| have continued. but: middling-. prohiecients in 


the ſciences; and are the firſt people in the 
world in morals and 1 as well. as the 
woſt ancient. 


" ave : 


Lk 
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After Ricci, many other Jeſuits found the 
way into this vaſt empire; and by the help of 
the European ſeiences, they ſecretly. ſeatteted 
ſome ſeeds of Chriſtianity amongſt the children 
of that people, whom they took care to inſtruct 
whenever they had an opportunity. Some Do- 
minicans, who were Joined; in this. million ac- 
cuſed the Jeſuits of permitting idolatry, whilſt 
they preached up Cbriſtian ty. This was a de- 
licate point, as. well as the conduct to oy ob- 
ſerved in China. 

The laws and tranquillity of this great em- 
pire are founded on the moſt- natural, and, at 
the ſame time, the moſt ſacred of all rights, the 
reſpe& of children to :their parents. To this 
reſpect they join that which-: they. owe to their 
rſt maſters incmorality, and eſpecially to Con- 
fut-zee, or Confucius, 'as+ we call him, an an- 
_ cient: philoſopher, who had. taught them the 
principles of virtue five hundred pos before. the. 
founding of Chriſtianity. 

Every family aſſembles on a particular hs” 
to do honour to their anceſtors; and the learned 
meet publicly. to henour Con-fut-zee. They 
proſtrate themſelves accordingito th. ir manner 
of ſaluting their ſuperiors, which was formerly 
called adoration throughout all- Aſia. They 
burn wax tapers and perfumes. The colaos, 
to whom tbe Spaniards. have given the name of 
mandarins, twice a year kill ſeveral animals, 
near the hall where Con-fut-zee is honoured, 
and afterwards feaſt upon them. Are theſe ce- 
remonies idolatrous, or-are:they.merely civil in- 
ſtitutions? Do they hereby acknowledge their 
Parents and Con: fut · zee for deities? or are thoy 
even 


that could not eaſily be cleared up in 
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even invoked as our faints ? Is this in ſhort a 
political cuſtom, which ſome of the moſt ſuper- 
ſtitious Chineſe abuſe ?- Theſe were * 
bina by 
ſtrangers, and which we were unable to decide 
in Europe. 55 be ; = 
The Dominicans laid an account of the cuſ- 


toms of the Chineſe before the inquiſition of 


Rome in 1645. The holy office, from their re- 
preſentation, forbade the uſe of theſe ceremo- 
nies till the pope fhould give his deciſion. 

The Jeſuits defended the cauſe of the Chineſe 
and their ceremonies, which, in their opinion, 
could not be forbidden, without for ever barring 
the entrance againſt Chriſtianity in an empire ſo 


jealous of its cuſtoms. They preſented their rea- 


ſons on this head, The inquifition in 1656 per- 
mitted that the literati ſhould continue to revere 


Con- fut- zee, and the Chineſe children to ho- 
nour their anceſtors: but proteſted at the ſame 
time againſt all ſuperſtition, if there was any. 


While the affair remained thus undecided, the 
miſſionaries always divided, and the cauſe ſol- 


liciting at Rome from time to time, the Jeſuits 
at Pekin inſinuated themſelves fo far into the 
eſteem of the emperor Camhi, by their mathe- 
matical knowledge, that this prince, renowned 


for his virtue and goodneſs, permitted them at 


length to exerciſe. their office of miſſionaries, 
and teach Chriſtianity publicly, But here it 


may be neceſſary to obſerve, that this deſpotic 
monarch, grandfon to the conqueror of China, 


was nevertheleſs ſubject by euſtom to the laws 
of the empire; that he could not by his own 
authority alone permit the exerciſe of Chriſti- 
r * | anity, 
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anity, and was obliged to ſolicit one of the tri- 

bunals upon that head; and that he himſelf. 
drew up two petitions in the name of the Je- 
ſuits: At laſt, in 1672, Chriſtianity was per- 
mitted in China, through the indefatigable pains 
and addreſs of the Jeſuits alone. e 
There is at Paris a houſe eſtabliſhed for fo- 
reign miſſionaries. Some prieſts educated here 
were then in China. The pope, who ſends apoſ- 
tolic vicars into all the countries, which they 
call the regions of infidelity, made choice of a 
prieſt named Maigrot, one of this houſe, to go 
to preſide as vicar in the Chineſe miſſion, and 

ave him the biſhopric of Conon, a little 
Chineſe province in Fo-kien. This French- 
man, thus become a biſhop in China, began 

with not only deciaring the rites performed for 

the dead ſuperſtitious and idolatrous, but alſo 
pronounced the learned men of that nation 

atheiſts: ſo that the Jeſuits had now more to do 
to ſtruggle againſt their brother miſſionaries, 
than againſt the mandarins and the people. 
They repreſented to the court of Rome, that it 

was not conſiſtent that the Chineſe ſhould be 
at once atheiſts and idolators. It was urged 

againſt theſe learned men, that they admitted 

only matter; but then the difficulty was to ac- 

count for their invoking the ſouls of their de- 
ceaſed anceſtors, and that of Con- fut- zee. One 

of thoſe charges evidently deflroyed the other, 
unleſs it was pretended that they admitted con- 
traditions in China, as is ſo frequently done 
with us. But it was neceſſary to be well ac- 

quainted with their language and manners to 
reconcile this ſeeming contradiction, - The af- 

fair remained a long time before the court of 
| | Rome 3 
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Rome; and in the mean time while the Jeſuits 
were attacked on all ſides. p ; 

Father le Comte, one of their moſt: learned 
miſſionaries, had expreſſed himfelf thus in his 


memoirs of China: This people have had 
amongſt them, for two thouſand years, a know- 


ledge: of the true God!: and ſacrificed to the 
Creator of the univerſe in the moſt ancient 


_ temple of the world; China practiſed the pureſt 


leſſons of morality, when Europe was in dark- 
neſs and corruption.” , 

We have already ſeen that this nation goes 
up, by an authentic hiſtory, and by a ſucceſſion 
of thirty-ſix calculated eclipſes, even beyond 
the æra in which we place the deluge. The 
learned men of that nation have never had any 
other religion than that which conſiſts in the 
adoration of a ſupreme being. Their worſhip 
was juſtice. They could not be acquainted 
with the laws of Moſes; nor the more perfect 
law of the Meſſiah, which remained ſo long un- 


known to the nations of the Weſt and North. 


-It is certain that Gaul, Germany, England, and 
all the North, was plunged in the moſt bar- 


barous idolatry, when the tribunals of the vaſt. 
empire of China cultivated morality and the ob- 


ſervance of Jaws, at the ſame time acknowledg- 


ing one ſole God, whom they always worſhipped 


in the ſame ſimple manner, without the leaſt 


variation. Theſe evident truths were more than 


fufficient to juſtify the expreſſions made uſe of 


by father le Comte; but as there was ſome- 


what in theſe aſſertion which ſeemed to ſtrike 
againſt the received notions, they were attacked 
in the Sorbonne. 5 . 


Y ; : The 
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The abbe Boileau, brother to Deſpreaux, as 
great a eritie as his brother, and a greater ene- 
my to the Jeſuits, declared (in 1700) this en- 
comium on the Chineſe a direct blaſphemy. 
This abbe was a man of a lively and peculiar 
genius, who wrote the moſt ſerious and bold 
things in a humorous ſtile. He was author of 
a book entitled Flagellantes, and ſome other 
pieces of the like kind, He faid he wrote them 
in Latin, for fear of being cenſured by the bi- 
ſhops. Bis brother ſaid of him, That if he 
had not been a doctor of the Sorbonne, he would 
have been a doctor of the Italian comedy.“ He 
declaimed violently againſt the Jeſuits and the 
Chineſe, and began by ſay ing, "That the enco- 

miums on that people had ſhook his Chriſtian 
brain.“ The brains of the reſt of that aſſembly 
ſeemed to be not much leſs diſordered, There 
were ſome debates on the ſubject. A reverend 
doctor, named Le Sage, was of opinion that 
twelve of their brethren, of the moſt robuſt con- 
ſtitution, ſhould be ſent upon the ſpot to inſtruct 
themſelves in every particular. "The debate grew 
warm; but at length the Sorborne declared the 
encomiums given to the Chineſe falſe, ſcandal- 
ous, raſh, impious, and heretical, = | 
This diſpute, which was carried on with 
great warmth, inflamed that about the cere- 
monies ;- and at length pope Clement XI. the 
year after ſent. a legate to China, The perſon 
he made choice of on the occaſion was Tho- 
mas Maillard de Fournon, titulary patriarch 
of Antioch, who did not arrive in China tilt 
1705. The court of Pekin were till that time 
wholly igncrant that they had been under trial 
at. Rome. and Paris. Ine emperor.Cambi at 


far ſt. 


— — — 
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firſt received the patriarch de Tournon with 
. great civility. But how great was his ſurprize 
ft when he uunderſtood by the legate's interpre- 
ters, that the Chriſtians who preached their re- 
| hgion in his empire, did not agree amongſt 
| themſelves, and that this legate came to decide 
j a diſpute of which the court of Pekin had never 
W . till then heard the Jeaſt mention. The legate 
il gave his majeſty to underſtand, that all the 
1 miſſionaries, except the Jeſuits, condemned the 
ig ancient cuſtoms of his empire, and even ſuf- 
0 pected his Chineſe majeſty, and all the learned 
it men of his kingdom, to be atheiſts, who ad- 
1 mitted only of a material heaven. He added, 
Ni that he had in his dominions the learned biſhop 
1 of Conon, who would explain theſe matters 
maore fully, if his majeſty would condeſcend to 
. . give him an hearing. The monarch found his 
urprize encreaſe, when he was informed that 
he had biſhops in his empire; and the reader 
will be not leſs fo, when he finds this prince 
carried his indulgence fo far as to permit the 
| biſhop of Conon to come to him to talk againſt 
his religion, the cuſtoms of his country, and 
even againſt himſelf. The biſhop of Conon was 
admitted to an audience. He was very little 
acquainted with the Chineſe language. The 
emperor began by aſking him the meaning of 
four charaQers which were drawn in gold above 
his throne. Maigrot could read only two; but 
he maintained that the words King-tien, wh ch 
the emperor had written in his pocket book, 
did not ſignify adore the Lord of Heaven, The 
emperor had the patience to explain to him, 
that it was the preciſe meaning of theſe words, 
and even condeſcended to enter into a long argu- 
. | ment, 
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ment, in which he vindicated the honours paid 


to the dead, The biſhop however remained in- 
flexible; and it may well be believed that the 
Jeſuits had more intereſt at court than him. 


The emperor, who by the laws of the country, 


might have put him to death, contented himſelf 
with on'y baniſhing him; and paſſed an ordi- 
nance, that all the Europeans willing to remain 
in his empire ſhould, for the future, be obliged 


to take his letters of protection, and undergo an 


examination, 

As for de Tournon, the legate, he had orders 
to quit the capital. As ſoon as he got to Nant- 
kin he publiſhed a mandate, entirely condemn- 
ing all the Chineſe rites, in regard to the dead, 
and forbidding the uſing that expreſſion which 


the emperor uſed to ſignify the God of heaven. 


The legate upon this was baniſhed to Ma- 
cao, of which the Chineſe always retain the ſo- 
vereignty, though they permit the Portugueſe to 
have a governor there. Whilſt he was in his 
confinement here, the-pope ſent him a hat ; but 


this only ſerved to make him die a cardinal, for 


he ended his days there in 1710. The enemies 
of the Jeſuits laid his death to their charge. It 
was ſufficient if they imputed his baniſhment to 
them. 


Theſe divifions among ſtrangersſwho came in- 
to the empire, on pretence of inſtruQting it, 
greatly diſcredited the religion they preached. 
It ſuffered ſtill more when the court, who 
began to ſtudy the Europeans more nearly than 


heretofore, diſcovered, that not only the miſ- 


ſionaries were thus divided, but that likewiſe 
among the traders who came from Canton, 


there 
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there were ſeveral ſedls, ſworn enemies to each 
other. 

The emperor Camhi did not cool towards the 
Jeſuits, but greatly towards Chriſtianity, His 


ſucceſſor drove out all the miſſionaries, and pro- 


ſcribed the Chriſtian religion. This was partly 
the effect of thoſe diſputes, and that inſolence 
with which ſtrangers had pretended to know 
better than the emperor and his magiſtrates, in 
what ſenſe the Chineſe honoured their an- 
ceſtors. 

Theſe diſputes, ſo long the object of attention 
at Paris, as well as many others, al iſing from a 


mixture of idleneſs and reſtleſſneſs, are now ut- 


terly forgotten; people are ſurpriſed that they 
ever produced ſuch animaſities; and the ſpirit 


of philoſophy, which daily gains ground, bids 


fair to ſecure the public tranquillity. 


N AP. 'CCXI. 


A e ei 10 of the whole of the 
_ ForEGoinG HISTORY, with the PoiN r of 
Lich in which it ought to be conſidered. 


HAVE now gone thro' the immenſe ſcene 
of revolutions, that the world has experi- 
enced ſince the time of Charlemagne: and to 
what have they all tended ? to deſolation, and 
the loſs of millions of lives ! Every great event 
has been a capital misfortune, Hiſtory has kept 


no account of times of peace and tranquillity ; 
it e only ravages and diſaſters. 


We 


Be 
IL, ft 
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We have beheld our Europe overſpread with 
barbarians after the fell of the Roman empire; 
and theſe barbarians, when become Chriſtians, 
continually at war with the Mahometans, or 
elſe deſtroying each other. mh. 

We have ſeen Italy deſolated by perpetual 
wars between city and city: the Guelphs and 
Gibellines mutually deſtroying each other; 
whole ages of conſpiracies, and ſucceſſive irrup- 
tions of diſtant nations, who have paſſed the 
Alps, and driven each other from their ſettle- 
ments by turns, till at length, in all this beauti- 
ful and extenſive country, there remained on] 
two ſtates of any conſideſ ation governed by their 
own natives, viz. Venice and Rome. The 
others, namely Naples, Sicily, Milan, Parma, 
Placentia, and Tuſcany, are under the dominion 
of foreigners, _ 3 „ 

IT be other great ſtates of Chriſtendom have 
all of them ſuffered equally by wars, and inteſ- 
tine commotions ; but none of them have been 
brought under ſubjection thereby to a neigh- 
bouring power. The reſult of theſe endleſs diſ- 

turbances and perpetual jars has been only the 
ſeparating of ſome ſmall provinces from one 
ſtate to be transfered to another. Flanders, 
ſor example, which was the ancient peerdom 
of France, paſſed to the houſe of Burgundy 
from foreign hands, and from this houſe to that 
of Auſtria; and a ſmall part of this Flanders 
came again iuto the hands of the French inthe 
reign of Lewis XIV. Several provinces of An- 
cient Gaul were-in former times diſmembered. 

Alſace, which was a part of Ancient Gaul, came 
_ afterwards. to belong to Germany, and is at 

this day a province of F rance. Upper N 8 
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which ſhould be a demeſne of the elder branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon, belongs to the 
1 and Rouſſillon, which was former 


ly the Spaniard's, now belongs to the crown of 
. | es 


During all thefe fhocks, there have been 
formed ſince the time of Charlemagne only two 
abſolutely independent republics, namely that 
of Switzerland and that of Holland. 
No one great kingdom has been able to ſub. 
due another, France, notwithſtanding the con- 
queſts of Edward III. and Henry V. notwith- 
nding the victories and efforts of Charles V. 
and Philip II. has ſtill preſerved its limits, and 
even extended them ; Spain, Germany, Great- 


Britain, Poland, and the northern ſtates, ate 
nearly the ſame as they were formerly. 


| What then have been the fruits of the blood 
of ſq many millions of men, fpilt in battle, and 
the ſacking of ſo many cities? Nothing great or 


conſiderable, The Chriſtian powers have loſt 
a great deal to the Turks, within theſe five cen- 


turies, and have gained ſcarcely any thing from 


each other. 


All hiſtory then, in ſhort, is little elſe than a 
long ſucceſſion of uſeleſs cruelties; and if there 


happens any great revolution, it will bury the 


remembrance of all the paſt diſputes, wars, and 
| | which have produced fo 
many tranſitory miſerie. 
la the number of theſe miſeries we may with 
juſtice include the diſturbances and civil wars 
on the ſcore of religion. Of theſe Europe has 


experienced two kinds, and it is hard to ſay 


which of them has proved moſt fatal to her. 
The fat, as we have already feen, was 
Fey e the 


1 
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was the diſpute of the popes with the emperors 
and kings: this begen in the time of Lewis 
the Feeble, and was not entirely at an end, in 
Germany, till after the reign of Charles V. in 
England, till ſuppreſſed by the reſolution of 
queen Elizabeth, and in France, till the ſub- 
miſſion of Henry IV. The other ſource of ſo 

much bloodſhed, was the rage of dogmatizing. 

This has cauſed the ſubverſion of more than 

one ſtate, from the time of the maſſacre of the 
Albigenſes to the thirteenth century, and from 
the ſmall war of the Cevennois to the begin- 

ning of the eighteenth, The field and the 25 | 
fold ran with blood on account of theological 
arguments, ſometimes in one century, ſometimes” 
in another, for almoſt five hundred years, with- 
out interruption ; and the long continuance of 
this dreadtul ſcourge was owing to this, that 
morality was always neglected, to indulge a 


W ſpirit of dogmatizing.” T0 TIES 


It muſt therefore once again be acknowleged, 
that hiſtory in general is a collection of crimes, 
follies and misfortunes, among which we have 
now and then met with a few virtues,/ and ſome 
' happy times; as we ſometimes ſee a fe ſcattered 

huts in a barren deſert. kee + if 

In thoſe times of darkneſs” and' ignorance, 
which we diſtinguiſh by the name of the middle 
age, no one perhaps ever deſerved ſo well of 
mankind as pope Alexander VIII. It was he 
who aboliſhed vaſſalage, in a council which he 
held in the twelfth century. It was this ſame 
pontiff who triumphed in Venice by his pru- 
dence over the brutal violence of the emperor 
Frederic Barbaroſſa, and who obliged Henry 
II. of 9 „ to aſk pardon of God and man 
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for the murder of Thomas Becket *. He reſtored 
the rights of the people, and chaſtiſed the wic · 
kedneſs of ctowned heads. We have had oc- 
caſion to remark, that, before this æra, all Eu- 
rope, à very ſmall number of cities excepted, 
was divided between two ranks of people; the 
lords, or owner of lands, either eccleſiaſtical 
or ſecular, and the villains, or ſlaves. The 
lawyers who aſſiſted the knights, bailiffs, and 
ſtewards of fiefs, in giving their ſentences, were 
in fact no other than bondmen, or villains, 
themſelves. And, if mankind at length enjoy 
their rights, it is to pope Alexander VIII. they 
are chiefly indebted for this happy change. It 
is to him that ſo many cities owe their preſent 
| ſplendour; neyertheleſs, we know that this li- 
betty was not univerſally extended. It has ne- 
ver made its way into Poland; the huſbandman 
there is ſtill a ſlave, and confined to the glebe: 
it is the ſame in Bohemia, Suabia, and ſeveral 
other countries, 'of Germany; and even in 
France, in ſome of the provinces the moſt re- 
mote: from the. capital, we ſtill ſee remains of 
this flavery, There are ſome chapters and 
monks, who claim a right to all the goods of 
the peaſants. V 
In Aſia, on the contrary, there are no ſlaves 


_ * 


That is to ſay, he obliged a great prince to do ſhameful 
penance, for a murder in which he had no concern; and by 
what means did he manifeſt this power? by employing all 
the vilainous arts of prieſtcraft,. to'alienate the affections of 
the people from their natural ſovereign ; by excommunica- 
tions, interdictions, and abſolving the ſubjects from their 
oaths of allegiance. As for Becket, whom Alexander al- 
lowed to be canonized, we hope there are not three Britons, 
now living, who do not deteſt his character as that of a 
| pernicious fire-brand, whoſe pride, infolence, and fanati- - 
ciſm kept his ſovereign and his country in continual ur 
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but thoſe which are purchaſed with money, or 
taken prifoners in battle. In the Chriſtian ſtates 
of Europe, they do not buy ſlaves, neither do 
they reduce their priſoners of war to a ſtate of 
ſervitude, The Afiatics have only a domeſtic 
ſervitude; Chriſtians only a civil one. The 
peaſant in Poland is a bondman in the lands, 
but not in the houſe of his lord. We purchaſe 
houſhold-flaves only from the negroes : we are 
ſeverely reproached for this kind of traffic; but 
the people, who make 'a trade of ſelling their 
children, are certainly more blameable than 
thoſe who purchaſe them, and this traffick is 


only a proof of our ſuperiority.-- He who vo- 


Juntarily ſubjects himſelf to a maſter, is de- 
figned by nature for a flave® 
We have ſeen that, from time immemorial, 
they have tolerated all religions in Aſia, much 
in the ſame manner as it is at preſent done in 
England, Holland, and Germany. We have 
obſerved, that this toleration was more general 
in Japan than in any other country whatever, 


till the fatal affair Which rendered that govern- 


ment ſo inexorable. e 

We may have obſerved, in the courſe of ſo 
many revolutions, that ſeyeral nations, almoſt 
entirely ſavage, have been formed both in Eu- 


rope and Afia, in thoſe very countries which 


were formerly the moſt civilized. Thus, ſome 
of the Iſlands of the Archipelago, which were 
once ſo flouriſhing, are now little better than 
Indian habitations in America. The country 


* 


We apprehend' that all the effects of all the people in 
France, or of any other arbitrary government, properly 
ſpeaking, belong to the crown 3 inaſmuch as the ſovereign 
can ſeize them at his plenſurfe. 
2 | where 
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where formerly were the cities of Artaxates, 
Tigranocertes, and Colchos, are not now of 
half the value of ſome of our petty colonies, 
There are in ſome of the iſlands, foreſts, and 
mountains in the very heart of Europe, a ſet 
of people, who are in nothing ſuperior to thoſe 
of Canada, or the negroes of Africa. The 
Turks are more civilized, but we hardly know 
_ of one city built by them; they have ſuffered 
the moſt noble and beautiful monuments of an- 
tiquity to fall to decay, and reign only over a 


o 


pile of ruins, if ths 4 
They have nothing in Aſia that in the leaſt 
reſembles our European nobility; nor is there 
to be found throughout the whole Eaſt any one 
order of citizens, diſtinguiſhed from the others 
by hereditary titles, or particular privileges and 
indulgencies, annexed ſolely to birth. The 
Tartars ſeem to be the only people who have 
ſome faint ſhadow of this inſtitution, in the 
Tace of .their Mirzas. We meet with nothing 
Either in Turky, Perſia, the Indies, or China, 
that bears any ſimilitude to that body of nobility 
which forms an eſſential part of every European 
monarchy. We muſt go as far as Malabar to 
meet with any likeneſs to this ſort of conſtitu- 
tion; and there again it is very different, and 
conſiſts in a tribe wholly dedicated to bearing 
arms, and which never intermixes, by marriage 
or otherwiſe, with any of the other tribes or 
caſts, and will not even condeſcend to hold any 

- commerce with them. © 

The greateſt difference between us and the 
Orientals, is in the manner of treating our wo- 
men. No female ever reigned in the Kalt, un- 
leſs that princeſs of Mingrelia, whom Sir John 
| Chardin tells us of in his voyages, and whom he 
£] 8 | Ac 
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accuſes of robbing him. In France, tho' the wo- 
men cannot wear the crown, they may be re- 
gents of the kingdom, and have a right 3 
other throne, but that of the empire and Poland. 

Another difference in our manner of treating. 
women, is the cuſtom of placing about their 
perfons men deprived of their vieifity; a cuſtom. 


which has always prevailed in Aſia and Africa, 


and has at times been introduced into Europe 
by the Roman emperors. At preſent there is 


not throughout all Chriſtendom two hundred 
eunuchs employed, either in our chutches or 


theatres, whereas all the eaſtern ſeraglios ſwarm 
o ©: FFC 

In ſhort, we differ in every reſpect, in reli- 
gion, policy, government, manners, food, cloath- 
ing, and even in our manners of writing, ex- 
preſſing, and thinking. That in which we the 
moſt reſemble them is, that propenſity to war, 
Naughter, and deſtruction, which has always de- 
populated the face of the earth. It muſt be 


owned, however, that this rage has taken much 


leſs poſſeſſion of the minds of the people of 
India and China, than of ours. In particular, 
we have no inſtance of the Indians or Chineſe 


having made war upon the inhabitants of the 


North. In this reſpect they are much better 
members of ſociety than ourſelves ; but then, 
on the other hand, this very virtue, or rather 


meekneſs, of theirs, has been their ruin; for 


they have been all enſlaved. _ 
In the midſt of the ravages and deſolations 


| which we have obſerved during the ſpace of 


nine hundred years, we perceive a love for or- 
der which ſecretly animates human kind, and 


— 


has prevented its total ruin. This is one of 


H3 Eo the 


— 1 | * 
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1M the ſprings of nature which always recovers its 


tone; it is this which has formed the code of 
all nations, and this inſpires a veneration for the 
laws and the miniſters of the laws at Tonquin, 
and in the iſland of Formoſa, the ſame as at 
Rome. Children reſpect their parents in all 
countries, and in every country (let others ſay 
what they will) the ſon is bis father's heir; for, 
though in Turky, the ſon of a Timariot does 
not inherit his father's dignity, nor, in India, 
the ſon of an Omra his lands; the reaſon is, 
becauſe neither the one nor the other belong to 
the father himſelf, A place for life is, in no 
country of the world, conſidered as an inheri- 
tance ; but, in Perſia, in India, and throughout 
all Aſia, every native, and even by; ſtranger, 


of whatſoeyer religion, except in Japan, may 
purchaſe lands that are not part of the crown 
demeſnes, and leave them to his family. _ 
In our Europe, indeed, there are Ein ſome 
nations, where the law will not ſuffer a ſtranger 
to purchaſe a field or burying- place in their ter- 
ritories. The barbarous right of Aubaine, bcß ? 
which a ſtranger beholds his father's eſtate go 
to the king's treaſury, {till ſubſiſts in all the 
Chriſtian ſtates, unleſs where it is otherwiſe pro- 
vided by private convention, | 
We likewiſe have a notion, that in the eaſtern 

- countries the women are aie all ſlaves, becauſe 

they are confined to the duties of domeſtie life. 

If they were really ſlaves, they muſt become 
beggars at the death of their huſbands, which is 
not the caſe; the law every where provides a 
ſtated portion ſor them, and this portion they 
obtain in caſe of a divorce. In every part of 
the world we find laws eſtabliſhed for the ſup- 
port of families, In 


Ia all nations there is a proper curb to arbi- 
trary power, either by law, cuſtom, or manners. 


The Turkiſh ſultan can neither touch the pub- 


lic treaſure, break the Janiſſaries, nor interfere 
with the inſide of the ſeraglios of any of his 


ſubjects. I he emperor of China icannot pub- 
liſh a ſingle edi, without the fanRion of a tr1- 
bunal, Every ſtate is at times liable to violent 


oppreſſions; the grand vizirs and the Itimadou- 
lets exerciſe rapine and murder, it is true, but 


| they are no more authoriſed fo to do bythe: 
- laws, than the wild Arabs, or wandering Tar- 
tars, are to plunder the caravans. || 


* 


Religion teaches the ſame principles ef mora- 


lity to all nations; without exception; the cere- 
monies of the Aſiaties are ridiculous, their be- 
lief abſurd, but their precepts are juſt; the der- 


viſe, the faquir, the bonze, and the talopin, are 


- always crying out, Be juſt and beneficent.“ 
The common people in China are aceufed of 
deing great cheats in trade; they are, perhaps, 
cencouraged to this vice, by knowing that they 
tan purchaſe abſolution for their crimes of their 


bonzes, for a trifling piece of money. The mo- 
ral precepts taught them are good, the indul- 
gence which is fold them is ba. 


We are not to credit thoſe travellers and miſ- | 


ſionaries, who have repreſented the eaſtern prieſts 


to us as perſons who preach up iniquity ; this is 


traducing humarr nature, it is not poſſible that 
there ſhould ever exiſt a religious ſociety, inſti- 


tuted for the encouragement or propagation of 


vice. 


We ſhould equally deceive ourſelves, were 
we to belieye that the Mahometan religion: 
_ owes its. eſtabllſhment wholly. to the ſword, - 
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Tbe Mahometans have had their miſſionaries in 
the Indies, and at China; and the ſeQs of 
Omar and Ali diſpute with each other for pro- 
ſelytes, even on the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, | 

From all that we How obſerved in this ſketch 
of univerſal hiſtory, it follows, that whatever 
concerns. human nature, is the ſame from one 
end of the univerſe to the other, and that what 
is dependant upon cuſtom differs, or, if there is 
any reſemblance, it is the effect of chance. 
The dominion of cuſtom is much more exten- 
five than that of nature, and influences all man- 
ners and all ufages. It diffuſes variety over the 

face of the univerſe. Nature eſtabliſhes unity, 
and every where ſettles a few invariable princi- 
ples: the ſoil is ſill the ſame, but culture pro- 
. duce various ftuits, - _ 

As nature has placed in the heart of man in- 
tereſt, pride, and all the paſſions, it is no wonder 
that, during a period of about ſix centuries, we 
meet with almoſt a continual ſueceſſion of crimes 
and diſaſters, If we go back to earlier ages we 
ſhall find them no better, Cuſtom has ordered 

it fo, that evil has every where operated in a 
different manner. 
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| HAVE ſufficien ly hinted in the courſe of 
this hiſtory, that the public diſaſters it 
ue and which ſucceed each other almoſt 
ent unermiſhon, are at length eraſed from 
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the regiſters of time. The ſprings, and minu- 


ter circumſtances of politics, fink into oblivion;. 
whilſt wiſe laws and inſtitutions, the monu- 


ments produced by the arts and ſciences, con- 
tinue for ever. KEE | | 
Of the immenſe crowd of ſtrangers that now 


travel to Rome, not as pilgrims, but as perſons: 


of taſte, hardly one is at the pains to enquire 
any thing concerning Gregory VII. or Boni- 
face VIII. they admire the beautiful churches 


built by a Bramantes and a Michael Angelo, 


the paintings of a Raphael, and the ſculptures 


of a Bernint; if they have genius, they read the 
works of Arioſto:and Taſſo, and reyerence the 
aſhes of Galileo. In England the exploits of 


Cromwell are fcarcely mentioned, and the diſ- 
putes of the white and red roſes are almoſt for- 


gotten 3. but Newton is ſtudied for whole years 


together: no one is ſurpriſed to ſee in his epi- 


taph, “ That he was the glory of mankind;“ 
but it would be matter of great wonder ih that 


country, to ſee the remains of any ſtateſman ho- 


nouted wich ſuch a title, 


Lſhoold: be glad, in this place, to do juſtice 


to all.great men who, like him, were the orna- 
ments of their country in the laſt century. 1 
have called this the Age of Lewis XIV. not on- 
ly becauſe this monarch. patronized the arts 


much more than all the other kings, his co- 


temporaries, put together, but alſo, becauſe he 
ſaw all the generations of the ꝓrinces of Europe 
thrice renewed. I have fixed this epoch ſome 


years before the time of Lewis XIV. and have 


carried it down ſome years after his deccaſe, as 
this was in ſa@the ſpace. of time in which the 


human. mind made the greateſt progreſs. 


— 
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The Engliſh have made greater advances to- 
wards perfection, in almoſt every ſpecies of 
learning, from 1660 to the preſent time, than in 
all the preceding ages. 1 ſhall not here repeat 
what I have elſewhere ſaid of Milton. It is 
true, he is accuſed by ſeveral critics of a whim- 
fical extravagance in his deſcriptions, ſuch ag 
that of the fools paradiſe ; the walls of alabaſter 
with which the garden of Eden was ſurround- 
ed; the devils, who transformed themſelves from 
giants to pigmies, to take up leſs room in the 
council-chamber of hell, built all of pure gold: 
the firing of cannons in heaven; the hills that 
the combatants flung at each others heads : an- 
gels on horſeback, and angels whoſe bodies, 
after being cut aſunder, unite again. He is 
complained of for his prolixity and inceſſant re- 
petitions. They ſay he neither equals Ovid nor 
Hefiod, in that long deſcription of the forma- 
tion of the earth, animals, and man. His dif- 
ſertations on aſtronomy are cenſured, as being 
too dry and unintereſting ; his invention thought 
rather extravagant than wonderful, and more 

_ diſguſtful than ſtriking ; far inſtance, the long 
cauſeway over chaos; fin and death enamoured 
of each other, and having children by their in- 
ceſtuous commerce; Death, who lifts up bis 
noſe to ſnuff, through the immenſity of chaos, 
the change which befel the earth, as a raven 
ſmells dead carcafes.” The fame Death who 
ſmells out fin, who ſtrikes with his petrifying 


club on the elements of Earth and Water, who, 


together with Heat and Humidity, becoming 
four valiant generals. of an army, leading in 
battle-array the light-armed embrios of atoms. 
In ſhort, writers have exhauſted themſelves in 

| 5 4 eriti- 
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oritieiſms on this celebrated work; but there 
can be no end to the praiſes it merits. Milton 
will ever continue the boaſt and admirat ion of 
| the Engliſh nation, will always be compared to 
Homer, whoſe faults. are equally great, and al-- 
ways preferred to Dante, whoſe imagination is 
even more extravagant. BT 
Among the great number of pleaſing poets that 
adorn the reign of Charles II. ſuch as Waller, 
the earls of Dorſet and Roſcommon, the duke of 
Buckingham, &c the celebrated Dryden holds a 
diſtinguiſhed place: he is equally famous in all 
the different ſpecies of poetry. His writings a- 
bound with a number of minute particulars, at 
once natural and lively, animated, bold, nervous, 
and pathetic: a merit in which he has been 
equalled by no other poet of his nation, nor ex- 
ceeded by any one among the ancients. If Pope, 
who came after him, had not, in the latter part 
oſ his life, written his Eſſay on Man, he would 
have fallen far ſhort of Dryden. 
No nation has ever treated morality, in verſe, 
with ſo much energy and depth, as the Engliſh, 
In this, I think, ſeems to lie the greateſt merit 
of their poets... | 5 
There is another kind of varied literature, 
which. requires a ſtill more cultivated and uni- 
verſal genius; this Addiſon poſſeſſed in an emi- 
nent degree. He has not only immortalized: 
bis name by his Cato, which is the only. Eng- 
liſh tragedy Written with elegance and well ſup- 
ported dignity, but his- other writings, both mo- 
ral anderitical, breathe the very ſoul of good taſte; 
here ſenſe is every where embelliſhed with the 
flowers of imagination; and his manner of: 
writing, may ſerve as a model to all. nations. 
2 H. There. 
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There are ſeveral little pieces of Dean Swift, 
- unmatched by any thing of the kind in antiqui- 
ty. He is Rabelais improved. | 
The Engliſh are not acquainted with funeral 
orations, it not being the cuſtom with them to 
praiſe their kings and queens in their churches, 
but pulpit-eloquence, which, before the reign of 
Charles II. was very rude, became formed on a 
_ ſudden. Biſhop Burnet acknowledges, that this 
was owing to their imitation of the French; 
perhaps they have even ſurpaſſed their maſters ; 
they are not ſo ſtiff, affected, and declamatory in 
their ſermons as the French are. | 
It is alſo very remarkable that theſe iſlanders, 
who are ſeparated from the reſt of the world, 
and who remained fo long untaught, ſhould 
have acquired atleaſt as much knowledge of an- 
tiquity as is to be met with at Rome, though 
the center of all nations. Maſham has unveil- 
ed the dark accounts of ancient Egypt ; no Per- 
fian had ever a more perfect knowledge of the 
religion of Zoroaſter, than the celebrated Hyde. 
The hiſtory of Mahomet, and the times preced- 
ing him, which was unknown to the Turks, 
has been fully illuſtrated by Hales, who made 
fo many uſeful voyages to Arabia. 0 
There is no country in the world where the 
Chriſtian religion has been fo ſtrongly attacked, 
and ſo learnedly defended, as in England. From 
the time of Henry VIII. to that of Cromwell, 
they carried on their diſputes like the ancient 
gladiators, who were wont to come into the 
arena to fight, with à ſcymetar in their hand, 
and a bandage about their eyes. Some light 
differences in doctrine and worſhip, were pro- 
ductive of the moſt bloody wars; —_— 
Eb 9 3 
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fince the Reſtoration to the preſent time, tho” 
ſcarce a year has paſled without ſome attack up- 
on. Chriſtianity, the controverſy has not excited: 
the leaſt diſturbznce; learning being the only 
weapon now employed on either fide, inſtead of 
hre and ſword, as formerly. r 
But, it is in philoſophy that the Engliſh have 
particularly had the maſtery over all other na- 
tions. Ingenious and ſpeculative notions were 
out of the queſtion. The fables of the Greeks. 
had been long laid afide, and thoſe of the mo- 
derns were to appear no more. Chancellor Ba- 
con fuſt led the way, by aſſerting that we ſhould: 
ſearch into nature in a new manner, and have 
recourſe to experiments. Boyle employed his. 
whole life in making them... This is no place 
for diſcuſſions on natural philoſophy ; let it ſuf- 
face to ſay, that, after three thouſand years of 
vain enquiries, Newton. was the firſt who diſ- 
covered and demonſtrated the great Jaw of na- 
ture, by which every part of. matter tends to- 
wal ds the center, and all the planets are retain-- 
ed in their proper courſe. He was the firſt who 
truly beheld. light; before him we knew not 
what it was. VVV 
His principles of the mathematics, which con- 
tain a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, entirely new 
and true, are founded on the diſcovery of what 
is called the Calculation of Infinites, the laſt ef- 
fect of geometry, and which was executed hy 
him at the age of twenty-four.. This occaſion- 
ed that great philoſopher, the learned Halley, to 
ſay, „That it will never be permitted any mor- 
tal. to approach. nearer to the Deity.” | 


Numberleſs good geometricians and natural 
philoſophers were at once improved by. diſco- 
veries, and encouraged to purſue the ttact * 

c TED had 
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Bad pointed out to them. Bradley, at length, 
went ſo far as to diſcover the parallax of "the 
fixed ſtars, at twelve millions of millions of 
miles diſtant from- our little globe, 

The ſame Halley whom I hives juſt mention- 
ed, though no more than a private aſtronomer, 
had the command of one of the king's ſhips in 
the year 1698. In this ſhip-he determined the 
poſition of the ſtars. of the Antarctic, or South: 
Pole, and marked the different variations of the 
compaſs in all the parts of the known world. 
The famous voyage of the Argonauts was, in 
 eompariſcn- with his, no more than the paſſing 
from one fide of a river to another in a boat; 
and yet this voyage of Halley's has ſcarcely been 
ſpoken of in Europe. 

This indifference of ours for great thinge, 
when become too familiar, and the admiration 
paid by the ancient Greeks to the moſt trivial 
ones, is another proof of the prodigious ſuperio-- 
rity of our age over the ancient times, Boileau. 
in France, and Sir William Temple in Eng- 
land, obſtinately deny any ſuch ſuperiority ; they 
ſeem reſolved to depreciate their on age, in or- 
der to exalt themſelves above it. This diſpute 
between the ancients. and moderns is at length: 
decided, at Jeaſt as to philoſophers: There is 
not one of the ancient philoſophers,. whoſe: 
works are now made uſe of: for the inſtruction. 
of youth, in any of the enlightened nations. 

Locke alone might ſerve as a great inſtance 
of the advantage that the preſent time has over 

the fineſt ages of Greece. From Plato, down to 
him, there is one great ohaſm, no one during all 
that interval having. explained the operations. 
of the ſoul; and a perſon who ſhould be ac- 
quainted with all that Plato has wrote, and ac- 
| quainted: 


- 
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quainted only with that, would have very little 
knowledge, and even that erroneous. 
The Greek was indeed an eloquent writer; 
his apology for Socrates is a great piece of ſer- 
vice done to the learned of all nations. It is 
but juſt to hold him in veneration, who made 
oppreſſed virtue fo venerable, and its perſecutors 
fo deteſtable. It was for a long time thought 
that he, who was ſo fine a moraliſt, could not 
be a bad natural philoſopher ; he was held al- 
moſt for a father of the church, on account of 
| his Ternarion, which no one underſtood; but 
what would be thought of a philoſopher in our 
days, who ſhould tell us that matter is the au- 
thor; and that the world is a figure of twelve 
pentagons? that fire is a pyramid, and is linked: 
to the earth by numbers? How would a perſon. 
be received, who ſhould go about to prove the: 
immortality and metempſycoſis of the ſoul, by 
ſaying, that ſleep comes from watching, watch-- 
ing from ſleep, life from death, and death from 
life? Yer ſuch are the arguments that have been; 
the admiration-of ſo many ages, and ideas {till 
more extravagant have ſince continued to be 
made uſe of, in the education of mankind. 
Locke is the only one who has explained Hu- 
man Underſtanding, in a book where there are 
nothing but truths; and what renders the work. 
perfect is, that theſe truths are clear. | 
If we would, once for all, ſee in what this laſt: 
age has the ſuperiority. over the former ones, we 
have only to caſt our eyes upon Germany, and 
the North, Dantzick has produced an Heve- 
Hus, who is the firſt aſtronomer that was ever 
well acquainted with the planet of the moon, 
no man before him having ever ſo carefully ex- 
amined the heavens; among the many great 
| men 
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men whom this age has produced, no one isa 
mote ſtriking example how juſtly it may be cal- 
led the age of Lewis XIV. Hevelius Joſt an im- 
menſe library by fire: The French monarch re- 
compenſed the aſtronomer with a preſent that 
far overpaid: his loſs. 

In Holſtein, Mercator was: the forerunner of 
Newton in geometry. Fhe Bernouilli of Swit- 
zerland were diſciples worthy this great man, 
and Leibnitz was for ſome time conſidered as 
his rival. 

The famous Teibnden was vorn at Leipſick : | 
he ended his days in Hanover, like a true philo- 
ſopher, believing in a God, like Newton, with- 
out conſulting the various opinions of mankind, 
He was perhaps a man of the moft univer(.| 
kKarning in Europe; he was an hiſtorian inde- 
fatigable in his enquiries; a profound civilian, 
who enlightened the ſtudy of the law by philo- 
ſophy, foreign as it may appear to that kind of 
ſtudy ; ſo thorough a metaphylician, as to at- 
tempt reconciling divinity and the metaphyſics; 
a tolerable Latin poet; and laſtly, ſo good a 
mathematician, as to diſpute with- the great 
Newton the invention of the calculation of in- 
finites, and to make it for ſome” time doubted, 
which of them had the juſteſt claim to-the ho- 
nour of that diſcovery, | 

'This was then- the golden age of oevimerry, | 
Mathematicians ſent frequent challenges to esch 
other, that is to ſay, problems to ſolve, much 
in the ſame manner as it is faid> the ancient 
kings of Egypt and Aſia, ſen! ænigmas to be 
anſwered by one another. The problems pro- 
poſed by theſe geometricians were of a much 
more difficult nature than the Fgyptian ænig- 
mas, and- yu" none of them remained  unan- 
_ Iwered,. 
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ſwered, either in Germany, England, Italy, or 
France. There never was a more univerſal cor- 
reſpondence kept between philoſophers than at 
this period, and Leibnitz contributed not a little 
to encourage it. A republic of letters was inſen- 
ſibly eſtabliſhed in Europe, in the midſt of the 
moſt obſtinate war, and the number of different 
religions; the arts and ſciences, all of them thus 
received mutual aſſiſtance from each other, and 
the academies helped to form this republic. 
Italy and Ruſſia were united by the bonds of 
ſcience, and the natives of England, Germany, 
and France, went to ſtudy at Leyden, The fa- 
mous phyſician Boerhaave was conſulted at the 
ſame time by the pope and the czar of Muſcovy. 
His principal pupils have in like manner drawn- 
ſtrangers after them, and are in ſome meaſure 
become the phyſicians of nations. The truly 
learned of every denomination have ſtrengthen» 
ed the bands of this grand ſociety of geniuſes, 
which is univerſally diffuſed, and every where 
independent. This correſpondence is ſtill car- 
ried on, and proves one of the greateſt comforts 
againſt the evils which ambition and politics 
ſca:ter through the world. TO 
Italy has preſerved her ancient glory in this 
age, though ſhe has produced no new Taſſos 
nor Raphaels. It is ſufficient that ſhe has once 
produced them. A Cabrera, a Zappi, and a 
Filicais, have ſhewn that delicacy is always the 
portion of this nation, The Merope of Maffei, 
and the dramatic works of Metaſtaſio, are the 
beautiful monuments of the age. „ 
The ſtudy of true natural philoſophy, as eſta- 
bliſhed by Galileo, ſtill keeps its ground in 
ſpite of the ancient philoſophy, which has but 
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too many bigotted admirers. The Caſlinis, the 
Vivianis, the Mandis, the Bianchinis, the Za- 
nottis, and many others, have ſpread over Italy 
the ſame light which beamed in other countries, 
and, though its principal rays came from Eng- 
land, yet the Italian ſchools have been able to 
gaze on it in all its ſplendour, , 
| Every kind of literature has been cultivated 
in this ancient ſeat of the arts as much as elſe- 
© where, except in thoſe ſubjeAs where a liberty 
of thinking allows a greater ſcope to the genius 
in other nations. This age, in particular, has 
attained a better knowledge of antiquity than 
the preceding. Italy furniſhes more monuments 
than all Europe together, and in proportion as 
theſe have been brought to light, ſcience has 
become more extenſive. | | 
Me are indebted for this progreſs to ſome 
' wiſe men and geniuſes, ſcattered in a ſmall 
number over ſome parts of Europe, almoſt all 
| of them for a long time ſubjected to perfecu- 
|. tions, and loſt in oblivion ; they have enlight- 
ened and comforted the world during the wars 
that ſpread deſolation through it. There are 
| lifts to be met with elſewhere, of all thoſe who 
have been the ornaments of Germany, England, 
and Italy. It would be very improper, in a 
ſtranger, to pretend to rate the merits of ſo many 
illuſtrious men; let it ſuffice then to have ſhewn, 
> _ that in the laſt age mankind acquired through- 
out Europe greater lights than in all the ages 
ee 
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A Liſt of the Children of Lewis XIV. The 
SOVEREIGN PRINCEs cotemporary with him. 
His GENERALS and MinisTERs. 


De Children of Lewis NV. 
E married Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, born 
in 1638, only daughter to Philip IV. by 
his Hrſt queen Elizabeth of France, and ſiſter to 
Charles II. and Margaret Thereſa, whom Phili 
TV. had by his ſecond wife Maria Anne of Auſ- 
tria, The nuptials of Lewis XIV. were cele- 
brated the ninth day of July 1660, and Maria 
"Thereſa died 1683. He bad by her, 75-38 
Lewis the dauphin, called Monſeigneur, born 
Nov. 1, 1661, who died at Meudon April 14, 
1711. Nothing was more common for a con- 
ſiderable time before the death of this prince 
than the following proverb which was applied 
to him: “ The ſon of a king, the father of a 
king, and never king.” The event ſeemed to 
_ countenance the cruelty of thoſe who place faith 
in predictions; but this ſaying was only a repe- 
tition of that which went about concerning 
Philip of Valois, and was moreover founded 
chiefly on Lewis XIV's own ſtate of health, who 
was much more robuſt than his ſon. 'T his prince 
had by Mary-Anne-Chriſtiana- Victoria of Ba- 
varia, who died the 20th of April, 1690. 

1. Lewis duke of Burgundy, who was born 
Auguſt 6, 1682, and died Feb. 18, 1712. He 
had iſſue by his dutcheſs, Maria Adelaide of 
Savoy, who died Feb. 12, 1712, N. duke of 

5 Brittany, 
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Brittany, who died in 1705 Lewis duke of 
Brittany, who-.died- in 1712; and Lewis XV. 
N was born Feb. 15, 1710. 
Philip, duke of Anjou, king of Spain, 

bog Dec. 19, 1683, died July 9, 1746. 

3. Charles, duke: of Berry, born Aug. 3r, 
1686, died May 4, 1714. 

Lewis XIV. had two other ſons, and three 
E who all died young. 


His natural and legitimated Children. 


Lewis XIV. had by the ducheſs of la Valliere, 
who turned carmelite nun June 2, 1674, took 
the 17 55 June 45 167 5, and died June 6, 1710, 

ed 
ts of Bourbon, count of Vermandois, 
born OR. 2, 1667, died in 1683. 
Mary-Anne, called Mademoiſelle de Blois, 
born in 1666, was married to Armand prince | 

of Conti, and died in 1739. 


Other natural and pitimated Children. 


Leis- Auguſtus of Bourbon, duke of Main, 
born March 31, 1670, died in 1736. 
Lewis-Cælar, count of Vexin, abbot of St. 
Dennis and St. Germain des * born in 
1672, died in 1683. | 
Lewis-Alexander of Bourbon, count of Tou- 
louſe, born June 6, 1678, died in 1737. 
Louiſa-Frances of Bourbon, called Made- 
moiſelle de Nantes, born in 1673, was married 
to Lewis III. duke of Bout bon- Conde, and died 
in 1743. 
L ouiſa- Maris of Bourbon, called Mademoi- 
elle de Tours, died in 1681. 


Frances 
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Frances-Mary, of Bourbon, called Mademoi- 
ſelle de Blois, born in 1677, was married to 
Phillip II. duke of Orleans, regent of France, 


died in 1749. 
Two other ſons who both died young. 


Cotemporary Princes. 


POPEE:S. 


Barberini Urban VIII. died in | 1644 
It was he who hiſt gave the title of emmence to 
the cardinals. 


Kings 


Pamfilo Innocent X. 1655 
Chigi Alexander VII, 1667 
Roſpiglioſi Clement IX. 1 669 
Altieri Clement X,. 1676 

' Odeſcalchi Innocent Xl. 1689 
Ottoboni Alexander VIII. 1691 
Pignatelli Innocent XII. 1700 

Albani Clement XI. 1721 

The Ottoman _ 
Ibrahim died in 1656 
Mahomet IV. 1687 

Soli man III. 1691 
Achmet II. 1695 

Muſtapha II. 1703 

Achmet III. depoſed in 1730 

; Emperors of Germany. 
Ferdinand III. died in 1657 
Leopold 1. 1705 
Joſeph I. 1711 
Charles V. 1740 
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Kings of Spain. 
Philip IV. died in : 
Charles II. 


Eingr of Portugal. 


John IV. duke of Braganza; died in 
Alphonſo- . dethroned, in 1667 


Peter II. 
John V. 


Kings of E ngland, Scotland, and Filed. 


Charles I. beheaded i in 
Charles II. died in 
James II, dethroned in 111688 
William III. 


Anne Stuart 


George I. 

Kings of Denmark. - 
' Ghriſtian IV. died in 
Frederick III. 


Chriſtian V. 
Frederick IV. 


Kings of '8 weden. 


5 Chriſtina abdicated in'1654, died in 


Charles-Guſtayus 
Charles XI. 
Charles XII. 


1665 


1700 
1746 


1656 
1683 
1706 
1750 


1649 
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1701 
1702 
1714 
1727 


1648 
1 670 
1699 
1-730 


1689 
1660 


1697 
1718 


Kings 
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Kings of Poland. 
Ladiſlaus Sigiſmond died in 1648 
John Caſimir abdicated 1667 
Michael Wieſnowſki died in n 1673 
John Sobieſki 1696 


Frederick- Auguſtus, elector of Saxony 1733 
Staniſlaus | 


Kings of Pruſſia. 
Frederick I. died in — 173 
Frederick -William 1740 
Czars. | 
Michael-Foederowitz died in 3 645 
Alexis-Michælowitz 1676 
Fodor-Alexiowitz 1682 
Iwan-Alexiowitz 1688 
7 Peter-Alexiowitz 1725 


Marſhals of France, who either died in the reign of 
Lewis XIV. or ſerved under him. 


D' Albret (Cæſar Phæbus Ne the royal houſe 
of Navarre, made marſhal of France in 1653: 
' notwithſtanding his high deſcent, he made no 
ſcruple to marry the daughter of Guènegaud, 
the king's treaſurer, a young lady of great merit. 
He died in 1676. | | 

D' Alegre (Ves) who ſerved in the armies of 
Lewis XIV. near ſixty years before he was made 
marfhal of France in 1724. He died in 1733. 

D' Asfeldt (Claud-Francis-Bidal). He acqui- 
red great reputation in the art of attacking _ 

fs | e- 
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defending places, — was made marſhal of 
France in 1734. 

D Aubuſſon (Francis de la Feuillade), made 
marſhal in 1675, the ſame who out of gratitude 
erected the ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in the Squaie 
des Victoires. He died in 1691. His fon was 
Not made marſhal till a long time after his death, 
Vi.z in 1725. 

D' Aumont (Anthony), grand ſon to the fa- 
mous John Marſhal d'Aumont, one of Henry 
IV's great generals. Anthony was greatly in- 


ſtrumental in gaining the battle of Rhetel in 


1650. He had the marſhal's ſtaff given him as 
a reward, He died in 1669. 

De Balincourt, made marſhal in 1746. 
Berwick (James Fitz- James duke of), natural 
fon to James II. king of England, by a ſifter of 
the duke of Marlborough. He was: created 
duke of Berwick in England by his father. He 
was likewife a duke of Spain and of Frence: 
he was made marſhal in 1706, and was killed 
at the ſiege of Philipſburg in 17 34. 

Baſſempiere (Francis de) born in 1579, a man 
well known in the world, but few people know 


that he cauſed the ditch in the queen's courſe to 


be lined with ſtone at his own expence. He 
was made marſhal in 1622, and died in 1646. 
Bellefond (Bernardine, Gigaul de), made mar- 
ſhal in 1668, died in 1694. 
De Belle. Iſie (Lewis Charles Auguſtus de 


Fouquet) diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of 


1710, is a duke and peer of France, and a prince 
ot the empire, made marſhal in td © Shae 
Bezons (James Bazin de) made marſhal in 


1709, died in 17 33. A . 
Bi 


Biron (Armand Charles de Goutaut, duke 
of). He revived the ducal dignity in his houſe. 
Though he ſerved in all the wars of Lewis XIV. 
and loſt an arm at the ſiege of Landau, he was 
not made marſhal till the year 1734. | 

Boufflers (Lewis Francis duke of) made mar- 
ſhal in 1693, died in 17117. 

Du Bourg (Eleonor Maria du Maine, count) 
gained an important battle under Lewis XIV. 
but was not made marſhal till 1725, and died 
the ſome year. . | 

Brancas, (Henry de Villars de Sereſt) after 
having ſerved Lewis XIV. for a great number 
of years, was at length made marſhal in 
Ns; | | 
{Shows (Urban de Maille; marquis of) bro- 
ther-in-law to cardinal Richelieu, was made 
marſhal in 1632, afterwards viceroy of Cata- 
lonia, and died in 1650. 5, 
Broglio (Victor Mauritius) ſerved in all the 
wars of Lewis XIV. and was at length made 
marſhal in 1724, died in 1727. 1 
Broglio, (Francis Mary, duke of) fon to the 
former, one of the beſt lieutenant- generals in 
the wars of Lewis XIV. was made marſhal in 
1724 3 

2 (James de) made marſhal in 1658, 
mortally wounded the ſame year at the ſiege of 
Calais. py. | 5 

Catinat (Nicholas de) made marſhal in 1693. 
He blended the talents of the philoſopher with 
thoſe of the ſoldier. In the laſt battle in which 
he commanded, he gave for the word, Paris and 
St. Gaſſian, which latter was the name of his 
country ſeat, whither he retired, and died like a 
Vol., IX. 4 | philo- 
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philoſopher, (after having refuſed the blue rib- 
bon) in 1712. 

Chamilli (Noel Bouton de). He was preſent 
at the fiege of Candia, was made marſhal in 
1703, and died in 1715. 

Chateau-Renaud (Francis-Lewis Rouſſelet de) 
vice-admiral of France, a great ſea- officer, was 
made marſhal in 1703, died in 1716. : 

Chaulnes (Honorious d'Albre, duke of) made 
marſhal in 1620, died in 1649. 

Choiſeul (Claude de) the third marſhal of 
France of that name, received the ſtaff in ag, 
died in 1711. 

Clairambault (Philip Palluau de) made mar- 
ſhal in 1653, died in 1665. 

De Clermont - Tonnerre ſerved in the war of 
1701, but was not made marſhal] till 17747. 

Coigni, (Francis de Franquelot) was a long 
time a general officer under Lewis XIV. was 
made marſhal in 1734. He gained two battles 
in Italy. 

Coligni, (Gaſpard de) grandſon to the admiral 
of that name. He was made marſhal in 1622. 
and was killed at the bead of the rebel army, 
under the count de Zoiſſons, at Marſce, in 
1646. 

Crequi ( Francis de) nad marſhal in 1668, 
He had the reputation of being the moſt proper 
officer to ſucceed marſhal T urenne. He died 
in 1687. 

D Hſiampes (James de la Fertẽ Imbaut) made 
marſhal in 1651, died in 1668. 

D'Etrtes (Francis Hannibal, duke) made mar- 
ſhal in 1626, It is very remarkable, that at the 
age of ninety- three he was married to his ſecond 
Wife, mademoiſelle de Manican, who miſcarried 


by 
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by bim. He died in 1670, aged upwards of an 
hundred. 

D' Etrees, (John) made vice-admiral of Fratice 
in 1670, and marſhal in 1681. He died in 


222 (Victor-Maria) ſon to John D. Firdes , 
was, like his father, vice-admiral of France be- 
fore he was marſhal. It is remarkable that he 
commanded in this quality the combined fleets 
of France and Spain in 1701, was made mar- 
ſhal in 1703, and died in 1707. 

Duras, (Ja des Henry de Durfrot de) nephew 
to the 7+, 70 of Turenne, was made marſhal 
in 1675, immediately after the death of his uncle ; ; 
died in 1704. 

Duras ( John de Durfort, Joke of ) made "ITY 
marſhal by Lewis XIV. and marſhal of France 
in 1741. 

 Fabert (Abraham) made märſhal in 1658. 
People have been determined to aſcribe his tor- 
tunes and death to ſupernatural cauſes ; whereas 
there was nothing extraordinary in him but that 
he made his fortune entirely by his own merit, 
2nd that he refuſed the ribbon of the order ; 
no: withſtanding that they would have diſpenſed 
with his giving the requiſite proofs : he died 
in 1662. | 

Fare (de la) ſon to the marquis de la Fare, ſo 
ſamous for his pleaſing poetical writings. He 
was an officer in 1701, and marſhal in 1746. 

Perte-Senneterre (Henry, duke of la) made 
marſhal in 16571, died in 1681. 

Force (James Nompar de Caumont de la) made 
marſhal 1622. The ſame who eſcaped the great 
maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, and who has 
given an account of that affair in his memoirs, 

"LA | - which 
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which are ſtill preſerved in the family. He died 
in 1652, at the age of 97. | 

Foucault (Lewis) count of Daugnon, made 
marſhal in 1653, died in 1659, 

Gaſſion (John de) was bred up under the great 

uſtavus, made marſhal in 1643. He was a 
Calviniſt by religion. He would never marry, 
ſaying, that he ſet too little value upon life to 
ſhare it with any one, He was killed at the ſiege 
of Lens in 16479. | 

Gramont (Anthony de) made marſhal in 1641, 
died in 1678. | 

Gramont (Anthony de) grandſon to the for- 
mer, made marſhal] in 1724. He was father to 
the duke of Gramont, who was killed at the 
battle of Fontenoi, He died in 1725. 

_ Gran (James Rouxel, count of) made mar- 
Mal in 1651, died in 1680, 

Guebriant (John-Baptiſt de Budes) made mar. 
| ſhal in 1642, one of the moſt famous ſoldiers of 
his time. He was killed in 1643, at the ſiege of 
Rotweil, and interred with great funeral pomp 
in the church of Notre-Dame. . 
Harcourt (Henry, duke of) made marſhal in 
1703, died in 1718. His ſon has ſince been 
made a marſhal in 746. 8 

Hocquincourts( Charles de Mouchi) made mar- 

ſhal in 1651, was killed in the ſervice of the ene- 
my before Dunkirk in 1658. 

Hopital (Nicholas de 15 captain of the guards 
of Lewis XIII. made marſhal in 1617 for kil- 
ling marſhal d'Ancre. But he was deſerving of 
that dignity beſides by many noble actions. We 
reckon him among the marſhals of this age, 
becauſe he died under the reign of Lewis XIV. 
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Humieres (Lewis de Crevan, marquis of) 
made marſhal in 1668, died in 1694. | 
 Tayeuſe (John-Armand de) made marſhal of 
France in 1693, died in 1710. | 
 D'Eſenghein, an officer under Lewis XIV. 
made marſhal in 1741. | 1 
Lorge, Guy Alphonſo de Durfort de) nephew 1 
to the viſcount of Turenne, made marſhal in 1 
1676, died in 1702. | 
Luxembourg (Francis - Henry de Montmo- 
renci, duke of) was bred up under the great 
Conde, made marſhal in 1675. There have 
been ſeven marſhals: of France of this name, 
excluſive of conſtables ; and there has not been 
a reign ſince the eleventh century without ſome 
perſons of this family at the head of the armies. 
He died in 1695, | 
Luxembourg (Chriſtian-Lewis de Montmo- 
renci) ſon to the former. He diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the war of 1701, was made a marſhal 
h ; „ 
Maillebois, ſon to the miniſter of ſtate Deſ- 
marets, having diſtingiſhed himſelf on every oc- 
caſion ſinc2 the war of 1701, he was made a 
marſhal in 1741. 5 
Marſin, or Marchin (Ferdinand, count of) 
baving left the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria 
for that of France, he was made marſhal in 1703. 
and died at Turin in 1706. | 
By De Matignon (Charles-Auguſtus Goion de 20 
wm Gace) made marſhal in 1708, died in 1729, 
Maulevrier- Langeron, made marſhal in 1745. 
Medavi (James Leenor Rouxel de Grancei, 
count of) was not made marſhal till the year 
1724, though he gained a complete victory in 
1706. He died in 1725, 12 5 
13 Ne --. 
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De la Meilleraie (Charles de la Porte) was 
wade marſhal in 1630, in the reign of Lewis 
XIII. who prefenied him with the marſhal's 
ſtaff, on the breach of the city of Hedin. He 
was grand-maſter of the ordnance ; and had the 
character of being the beſt officer in France tor 
the conduct of a ſiege. He died in 1664. 
Monteſguieu (Peter, count of Artagnan) made 

mat ſhal in 1702, died in 1725. 

Montrevel (Nicholas Auguſtus de la Baume) 
made marſhal in 1703, died in 1716. 

Mote Houdancourt (Philip de la) made mar- 
ſhal in 1652, and confined in the caſtle of 
Pierre-en-Ceſe, in 1643. It is obſervable, that 
there was not one general during the admini- 
ſtrations of Richelieu and Mazarin, but that 
were either baniſhed or impriſoned. He died 4 
in 1657, His grandſon was made a marſhal in 
„ „ N 

5 8 (Lewis Armand de Brichanteau.) He 
ſerved with reputation under marſhal Villars, 
In the war of 1501, and was made a marſhal 
himſelf by Lewis XV. 
Navailles (Philip de Montaud de Benac, duke 
of) made marſha] in 1675. Commanded at 
Candia, under the duke of Beaufort, and fuc- 
ceeded him at his death, He died in 1684. 
Moailies, (Anne- Julius, duke of) made mar- 
ſhal in 1693. He ſignalized himſelf in Spain, 
where he gained the battle of Ter. He died in 
1708. 
Malls (Adrian Maurice) ſon to the former, 
was made general and commander in chief in 
Rouffillon in 1706, and grandee of Spain, aſter 
having taken Gironne, He was not made mar- 
mal of France till 1734. He had the e 
. TN | 0 
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ol the finances in 1715; and has ſince been 
miniſter of ſtate. | 3 
 Pheſſis Pralin (Cæſar, duke of Choiſeul, count 
of) made marſhal in 1645. He had the honour 
of beating the viſcount of Turenne, at Rbétel, 
in 1650. He died in 1675. WR 
Puiſegur (James de Chaſtenet de) made 
marſhal in 1734, ſon to James Puiſegur, lieu- 
tenant-general, under Lewis XIII. and Lewis 
XIV. who gained great reputation, and left a 
volume of memoirs. The marſhal himſelf has 
written upon war. He was a perſon conſulted 
by the miniſtry on all critical occaſions. 
Richelieu (Lewis Francis Armand du Pleflis, 
duke of,) a brigadier under Lewis XIV. gene- 
ral and- commander in chief at Genoa, made 
marſhal in 1748, took the iſland of Minorca 
from the Engliſh in 1756. 
KNochefort (Henry Lewis, marquis of Alongni, 
and marquis of) made marſhal in 1675: died 
in; ;! 8 2 
Roguelaure (Anthony Gaſton John Baptiſt, 
duke of) made marſhal in 1724. 5 
Roſen (Conrad de) general to James II. in 
Ireland, made marſhal in 1703, died in 1715. 
Saint-Luc (Timoleon d'Epinai de) ſon to the 
valiant Saint-Luc, whoſe panegyric is to be 
found in Brantome. He was made marſhal in 
1028, gied in 31644; en us 
 Schomberg {Frederick Armand) was bred up 
under Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, 
made marſhal in 1675, duke of Mertola in Por- 
| tugal, governor and generaliſſimo of Pruſſia, 
duke and general in England. He was a zea- 
lous proteſtant, and * France upon the 
4 le- 
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revocation of the edit of Nantz. He way 
Killed at the battle of the Boyne in 1690. 
Schulembourg (John de) count of Mondejeau, 
a native of Pruſſia, made marſhal in 1658; 
died in 1671. | 
Tallard (Camillus d'Oſtun, duke of). He 
concluded the two treaties of partition, was 
made marſhal of France in 1703, miniſter of 
ſtate in 1726, and died in 1728. 
7% (Rene de Frouillai) made marſhal in 
1703, died in 1725. 
Turenne (Henry de la Tour, viſcount of) 
horn in 16tr, made marſhal of France in 1644, 
_ field-marſhal-general in 1660; died in, 1675. 
Vauban (Sebaſtian le PreEtre, marquis of) 
made marſhal in 1703, died in 177. 
| Pillars (Lewis Claudio, duke of) who took 
the name of Hector, made marſhal in 1702, 
. preſident of the council of war in 1718, repre- 
ſented the conſtable of France at the coronation 
of Lewis XV. in 1722, and died in 1734. 
Filkra (Nicholas de Nieuville, duke of) go- 
vernor to' Lewis XIV. 1646, made marſhal the 
ſame year, and died in 1685. - 
Villeroi (Francis de Nieuville, duke of) ſon 
to the former, governor to Lewis XV. made 
marſhal in 1693. His father and himſelf were 
chiefs of the council of finances; a title with- 
our office, but which gave them a right to a 
ſeat in the king's council. He died in 17 39. 
VJivonne (Lewis-VifcordeRochechouart, duke 
of) gonfalonier, or great ſtandard-bearer to the 
church, general of the gallies, viceroy of Meſ- 
ſina, and marſhal of France in 1675. He is 
not reckoned the principal marſhal of the navy 
. a 
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as he ſerved a conſiderable time by land. He 
died in 1688. 


D'Uxelles (Nicholas Chalon du Ble, marquis) 


made marſhal in 1703, and preſident of the 
council for foreign affairs in 1718. He died 
in 1720. 


Great Admirals of 70 in the reign of Lewts 
IV. 


Armand de Mail!e, marquis of Breze, made 
grand-maſter, chief, and ſuperintendant- gene- 
ral of navigation and commerce, in France, in 
1643; was killed at fea by a cannon-ball, June 
14, 1646. 


Anne of Auſtria, queen-regent of France, 


ſuperintendant of the French ſeas in 1646. Re- 
figned in 1650, 

Cæſar, duke of Vendome, and of Beaufort, 
made grand-maſter and fuperintendant-generab 
of navigation and commerce in France in 1650. 
Francis de Vendome, duke of Beaufort, fon 


to Cæſar, was killed at the battle of Candy, June 


253 1679. 
Lewis of Bourbon, count of Vermandois, le- 
gitimated fon of France, made admiral in the 


month of Auguſt 1669, when only two years 
of age; died in 1683. 


Lewis Alexander of Bebe, legitimated ſon 


of Frances, count of Toulouſe ; ; made admiral 


in 1083, died i in 1737. 


General of the Galleys of France. 


Armand, John du Pleſſis, duke of Richelieu, 
peer of France, made in 1543, during the Jife- 
1 5 time 
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time of Francis his father, reſigned this poſt in 
1661, and was ſucceeded by 

Francis, marquis of Crequy, who likewiſe 
reſigned in 1669, a year after being named mar- 
ſhal of France. 

Lewis Victor de Rochechovart, count, and 
afterwards duke of Vivonne, ed of Tonnai- 
Charente; made in 1669. 

Lewis de Rochechouart duke of Mortemar, i in 
reverſion from his father, died April 3, 1688. 

Lewis-Auguſtus of Bourbon, legitimate ſon 
of France, prince of Dombes, duke of Maine 
and Aumale; made in 1688, reſigned in 1694; 

Lewis Joſeph, duke of Vendome, made in 
1694, died in 1712. 


Rene, Sire de Frouillai, count of Teſſé, 


made marſhal of France in 1712, and reſigned 
in 1716. 


The chevalier Orleans, made in 1 1716, died 


in 1748. Since his death, this dignity has been 
united to the Admiralty. 


| Chancellors. 

Charles de L'Aubepine, de Chateau- 

neuf, keeper of the ſeals 1653 
Peter Seguier = 4" JO7K 
Matthew Mole, keeper of the ale 1656 
Stephen D'Aligre 1672 
Michae! le Tellier 1685 
Lewis Boucherat 5 1699 
Lewis Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain, died 

in 1727, continued in office till — 
Daniel Francis Voiſin 1 1717 

Miniſters. 


; Julius Mazarin, cardinal, prime-miniſter, 


ied in 41661 


Super- 
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Superintendants of the Finances. 


Cl. Bouthillier died in | 1651 
Abel Servien | . 1659 
Cl. de Meſmes, count D Avaux 0 1650 
Nicholas Bailleul | 1652 
Charles de la Nieuville be 1053 
Emeri, (his name was Michael Perticelli) 

Rens de Longuiel de Maiſons -1677 
Nicholas Fouquet * *. 1 | 1050 


Secretaries of State, 


Henry- Auguſtus de Lomenie de Brienne, 


died in 1666 
Cl. Bouthillier, ſuperintendant of the 
finances 1631 
Lewis Phelipeaux de la Vrilliere 10681. 
Abel Servien, ſuperintendant of the 
finances 1659 
Leon Bouthillier de Chavigni 1652 
Fr. Sublet des Noyers, ſuperintendant of 
the buildings 3 | 1645 
H. de Guenegaud de Planci 1076 
Michael le Tellier, chancellor 1685 
Lewis alen de la 1 reſigned 
in 1669 
Hugh de Lionne 1669 
Henry Lewis de Lomenie de Blenng 1683. 
John Baptiſt Colbert, comptroller-general 1683 
John Baptiſt Colbert de Se gnelai 1690 


n 


* When this man was arreſted, the office of ſoperinten- 
Cant of the finances was ſuppreſſed, 


16 Fr. 
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Fr. Michael le Tellier de Louvois 1697 
Ch. Colbert de Croiſſi 1696 
Simon Arnauld de Pompone 
Baltheazar Phelipeaux de Chateauneuf 1700 
Lewis Francis Mary le Tellier de Barbe- 


ſieux 1701 
Lewis PhElipeaux de Pontchartrain, chan- 
cellor 1727 
Dan. Fr. Voiſin, chancellor 1717 
Lewis Phelipeaux de la Vrilliere 172 
Michael Chamillard, comptroller-general 
of the finances 1721 
Jerom Phelipeaux de Pontchartrain, re- 
ſigned in 1715, died in 1747 
John Baptiſt Colbert de Torei 1746 
* 
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A CATALOGUE of moſt of the French Writers: 

who flouriſhed in the Age of Lewis XIV, to: 

| ſerve towards the Literary Hiſtory of that 
Age. 


Badie (James) was born in Bearn, in 1658. 
He was celebrated for his Treatiſe upon the 
Chriſtian Religion; but he afterwards hurt the 
reputation of that work by another, called the 
Opening of the ſeven Seals. He died in Ire- 
land in 1727. OMNI 
Abadie or L” Abadie, (John) was born in the 
province of Guienne in 1610. He was firſt a 
Jeſuit, then a Janſeniſt, and afterwards a Pro- 
teſtant ; and at laſt wanted to form a ſect of his. 
own, and unite with La Bourignon, who made 
him this reply, That every one had their par- 
ticular ſhare of the Holy Spirit, and that her's was 
greatly ſuperior to his.“ He has left thirty- one 
volumes of fanatical writings, I have given him 
a place here only as an example of the weakneſs 
of human underſtanding. He was not, how- 


ever, without his diſciples, He died at Altena in 


1074. 
Ablaneourt (Nicholas Perrot d'), of an ancient 
family, of the parliament of Paris, was born at 


Vitri in 16060. He was an elegant tranſlator, - 


and the beſt of his performances of this kind 


was called the Beautiful Infidel. He died poor 


in 1664. | 

Acheri (Luke d') a Benedictine monk: he was 
a great and judicious compiler: he was born in 
1609, and died in 1685. 


Aluan- 
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Alexander (Noel), a Dominican, born at 


Rouen in 1639. He was author of many theo- 


logical pieces; and had great diſputes concern- 
ing the Chineſe cuſtoms, with the Jeſuits that 
returned from thence : he died in 1724. 

Amelot de la Houſſaie (Nicholas) was born at 


Orleans in 1634. His tranſlation with political 


notes, and his hiſtorical writings, are greatly 
fought after: but his alphabetical Memoirs are 


very faulty, He was the firſt who ever furniſhed 


a true idea of the Venetian government. The 


ſenate took umbrage at his hiſtory, being 11] 


prepoſſeſſed with the old miſtaken notion, that 
there are certain political myſteries which ought 
not to be revealed. Since then, however, it has 


been diſcovered that there are no ſuch myſteries, 


and that true policy conſiſts in being rich, and 
keeping good armies on foot. Amelot tranſlated 
and commented upon Machiavel's Prince, a work 
which was long the favourite of petty lords, who 


8 diſputed for ill governed terttiories ; but becams 


uſeleſs at the time that ſo many mighty princes, 
always in arms, ſuppreſſed the ambitious views of 
the weaker. Amelot thought himſelf the great- 
eſt politician in Europe; but he could never riſe 


above a middling ſtation, and at length died ex- 


tremely poor: the reaſon was, that he was a po- 


litician in genius only, and not in character, He 


died in 1706, 
Amelatte (Dionis), born at Saintonge in 1606, 


He belonged to the oratory :: he is principally 


known by a tolerable good verſion of the New 


Teſtament. He died in 1678. 


Amontons (William), born at Paris in 1663 


he was an excellent munthematieian. He died in 


Au- 
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© facillen (David) was born at Metz in 16172 
he was a Calviniſt, and, together with his ſon 


Charles, who died at Berhn in 1715, gained: 
ſome literary reputation. | £ 

Anſelm, an Auguſtin monk. He was the firſt 
who compiled a genealogical hiſtory of the great 
officers of the crown, which has been continued 
and augmented by Du Fourni, auditor of ac- 
counts. We have but a very confuſed notion of 
what conſtitutes the great officers of the crown; 
It is generally thought they are thoſe who bear 
the title of great, in virtue of their office; as 
grand maſter of the horſe, and grand cup-bearer; 
but the conſtables, the marſhals, and the chan- 
cellors, are great officers, though they do not 
bear the title of great; and there ate others who 
do bear this title, and yet are not reckoned great 
officers. The captain of the guards, and the firſt 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, are, in fact, be- 
come great officers, though they are not reck- 
oned ſuch by father Anſelm. However, there is 
nothing certain on this head; and there is as 


great confuſion and uncertainty in regard to all 
the rights and titles in France, as there is order 


and regulation in the adminiſtration, He died 
in 1694. | : 
Arnauld (Anthony), a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
born in 1612, and the twentieth ſon of that Ar- 
nauld who pleaded againſt the Jeſuits, He is 
univerſally known for his eloquence, his erudi- 
tion, and his diſputes, which acquired him fo: 


much reputation, and made him at the ſame 


time ſo unfortunate, according to our ordinary 


ideas of things, which place exile and poverty in 
thenumberof misfortunes, withoutreflecting that 


glor 77 friends, and an healthy old ages, were the 
| : Por- 
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portion of this famous man. It is ſaid, in the 


ſupplement to Moreri, that Arnauld, in 1689, 


in order to ingratiate himſelf with the court, 
compoſed a libel againſt king William, under 
ths title of “ a true Picture of William Henry 
of Naſſau, the modern Abſalom, Herod, Crom- 

well, and Nero.” This ſtile, which reſembles 
that of father Garaſſe, is very unlike Arnauld's. 
Beſides, he never entertained a notion of flatter- 
ing the court, A book with fo groſs a title 
would have met with a very bad reception from 
Lewis XIV. and thoſe who aſcribe this work, 
and the view in which it was written, to the 
famous Arnauld, are ignorant that writing books 
was no kind of iatrod uction to that court. This 
great man died at Bruſſels in 1694. 


Arnauld d Andilly (Robert), elder brother to 


the ſormer, was born in 1588. He was one of 
the great writers of Port-Royal. His tranſlation 
of Joſephus, which is the moſt eſteemed of all 
his works, was preſented by him to Lewis XIV. 
at the age of 85, He was father of Simon Ar- 
nauld, marquis of Pompone and miniſter of 
ftate, who, notwithſtanding his high character 
and intereſt, was unable to prevent the diſgrace 


which befel his uncle the doctor of the Sorbonne, 


on account of his diſputes. He died in 1674. 
Aubignac (Francis d'). He was born in 1604 
He had never any other waſter but himſelf: he 
was attached to cardinal Richelieu; but a great 
enemy to Corneille. His Pratique des Theatres, 
or Practice of the Stage, {till continues to be read; 
but he plainly proved by his tragedy of Zenobia, 
that knowledge does not give talents. He died 


in 1676, 
4 Aubri 
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Aubri (Anthony) was born in 1616. We 
have the lives of cardinal Richelieu and Maza- 
ri written by him, which, though indifferent 
productions in themſelves, afford ſome inftruc- 


tion. He died in 1695. 


D' Aunoi (the counteſs). Her Memoirs and 
Travels into Spain, together with ſome romances 
written in an eaſy ſtile, have gained her ſome 
reputation. She died in 1705. 

D' Auvorign, the Jeſuit. He is author of““ A 
new Method of writing Hiſtory,” We have his 
« Chronological Annals from the Year 1601 to 
1715,” in which every thing of importance that 
paſſed in Europe, during that ſpace of time, is 
accurately and conciſely related. He is very ex- 
act in the dates of his tranſactions, No writer 
has ever made a juſter diſtinction between truth, 
falſhood, and uncertainty, He has likewiſe 
compoſed Eccleſiaſtical Memoirs; but unhappily 
they are tainted with a party-ſpirit. Marcel and 
he have both been eclipſed by the preſident He- 
naut in his Chronogical Hiſtory of France, 
which is the moſt conciſe, and at the ſametime 
the moſt complete work of the kind ever pub- 
liſhed, and the moſt convenient for the reader. 

Baitlet (Adrian) was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Beauvais in 1649: he was a famous cri- 
tic. He died in 1706. | 
Baluze (Stephen), of the Limoufin, born in 
1631. He formed the collection of MSS. in Col- 
bert's library: he continued his labouts until the- 
age of-eighty-eight. We are indebted to him 


for ſeven volumes of ancient monuments. He 


ſuffered. exile for defending the pretenſions of 
the cardinal de Bouillon, who imagined himſelf 


independent of the king, and founded his pre- 


tenſions 
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tenſions on being born of a ſovereign prince, 
during the time when that prince was ſtill in pol- 
ſeſſion of Sedan. He died in 1718. 
Balzac (John Lewis) was born in 1564. He 
was very eloquent, and the firſt who founded the 
prize for eloquence: he had the patent of hiſto- 
.Tiographer of France, and counſellor of ſtate, 
N. he called ſplendid trifles. He died in 
1654. AE | | | 
Barbeirac (John) was born at Beziers in 1674. 
He was a Calviniſt, was profeſſor of law and 
hiſtory at Lauſanne, and was the tranſlator and 
commentator of Puffendorf and Grotius. Theſe 
treatiſes upon the laws of nations, and upon peace 
and war, which have never been ſerviceable in 
any treaty of peace, nor in any declaration of 
war, nor to ſecure the right of any perſon, ſeem 
to be a conſolation to the people for the evils 
whi-h have been wrought by force and policy, 
by giving them ſuch an idea of juſtice as ſeems, 
I;ke the portraits of celebrated perſons, to ſhew 
us thoſe we cannot otherwiſe ſee, He died in 
1729. „ 5 
Barbier Darcourt (John), known among the 
Jeſuits by the name of the Advocate Sacrus, and 
in the world by his Criticiſm on the Dialogues of 
Father Bouhours, and by his excellent pleading 
for a perſon who was put to the rack, He was 
a long time protected by Colbert, who made him 
comptroller of the king's buildings; but having 
loſt his protector, he died in miſery in 1694. 
Barbier (mademoiſelle). "This lady wrote ſe- 


veral tragedies. | | | 
Baron (Michael), The pieces wbich he pub- 
liſhed under his own name are thought not to 
be his: his chief excellence was as a player, in 
be: - which 
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which art he roſe to a degree of perfection rare- 


ly to be found, and that ſeemed peculiar to him- 
ſelf, The theatric art requires all the gifts of 
na'ure, joined to a great underſtandipg and un- 
wearied application; and yet this art do many 
obſtinately contemn, The preachers were fre- 
quently wont to come to the houſe, and ſit in a 
cloſe box, with a grate before it, to {ſtudy Baron, 
and aſterwards go and declaim againſt the ſtage. 
It is cuſtomary tor the confeſſor of a player, who 
is about to die, to require him to renounce his 
profeſſion. Baron had quitted the ſtage in 1697, 
upon ſome diſlike; and returned to it again in 
1720, when he was fixty-cight years old. He 
continued to be admired as a player until 1729: 
he was then near ſeventy- eight, and retired from 
the ſtage a ſecond time, and died the ſame year. 
On his death bed he proteſted, that he had never 


had the leaſt ſcruple to repeat before the public 


the maſter-pieces of wit and morality of the cele- 


brated writers of the nation; and that he thought 
nothing could be ſo abſurd as to annex an idea 


of ſhame to the repeating that which it was glo- 
rious to compoſe. h 

Baſnage (James) was born at Rouen in 1653. 
He was a Calviniſt, and a paſtor at the Hague; 
but he was fitter to be a miniſter of ſtate than of 
a pariſh, Of all his books, his hiſtory of the 
Jews, of the United Provinces, and of the 
Church, are the moſt eſteemed. Books on tem- 
porary ſubjeds die with the circumſtances that 


gave birth to them, while works of general uti- 


lity remain for ever. He died in 1723. 
Baſnage de Beanval (Henry) of Rouen, pro- 


feſſed the law in Holland, but was more of a 


ph'lofopher, and wrote upon Toleration in Re- 
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ligion. He was a man of great induſtry, and 
Publiſhed an edition of Furetier's Dictionary 
with additions. He died in 1710. 

Boſſompiere (Francis, marſhal of). Though 
his memoirs properly belong to the age preced- 
ing that of Lewis XIV. yet we give him a place 
in this catalogue, as having died.in 1646. 

Baudran (Michael) was born at Paris In 1633. 
He was a geographer, but inferior in reputation 
to Sanſon. He died in 1700. | 

Bayle (Peter) was born at Carlat, in the 
county of Foix, in 1547. Heretired into Hol- 
land rather as a philoſopher than a Calviniſt, 
He was perſecuted in his life-time by Juricux 
and after his death by the enemies to philoſophy, 
Could he have foreſeen how univerſally his Dic 
tionary would be read, he would have made it 
ſtill more uſeful by retrenching obſcure and in- 
creaſing the illuſtrious names; he is more eſ- 
teemed for his excellent manner of reaſoning than 
for his ſtyle, that being frequently too. prolix, 
looſe, and incorrect; and ſometimes ſo fami- 
liar as to fink into a degree of lowneſs: he 
was rather a great logician than a profound phi- 
loſopher : he undertiood ſcarcely any thing of 
natural philolophy, and was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the diſcoveries of the great Newton, 
Almoſt all his philoſophical articles take for 
granted, or elſe contradict a Carteſian theory, 
which has no longer auy exiſtence : he knew 
no other definition of matter than extent : 
its other acknowledged or ſuppoſed properties 
have at length given birth to true philoſophy. 
There have been new demonſtrations and new 
doubts, ſo that the ſceptical Bayle is in ſeveral 
Places not enough of the ſceptic ; he lived __ 
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died like a wiſe man. Des Maiſeux has written 
his life, of which he has made a large volume, 
whereas it ought not to have exceeded fix pages. 
The life of a ſedentary writer 1s to be found in 
his works. He died in 1706. 1 55 

Beaumont de Perefixe (Hadouin) was precep- 
tor to Lewis XIV. and archbiſhop of Paris. His 


Hiſtory of Henry IV. which is only an abridg- 


ment, inſpires us with a love for that great 
prince, and is well calculated to form a good 
king. He compoſed it for the uſe of his royal 
pupil. It was thought that Mezerai had a ſhare 
in writing it: there is indeed a good deal of his 
manner in it: but Mezerai was not maſter of 
that affecting ſtile in many places ſo worthy 
of the prince whoſe life Perefixe wrote, and of 
him to whom he addreſſed it. Thoſe excellent 
counſels for governing alone were not inſerted 
until the ſecond edition, after the death of car- 
dinal Mazarin, We can form a much juſter 
idea of Henry IV. from a peruſal of this hiſto- 
ry, than from that of Daniel, which is written 
in a dry manner, and has too much about father 
Cotton, and too little concerning the great qua- 
lities of Henry IV. and the particulars of the 
life of this excellent king. Perefixe affects every 
ſenſible heart, and makes us adore the memory 
of this prince, whoſe weaknefles were only 
thoſe of a great one, He died in 1670. 
Beauſobre (Iſaac de) was born at Niort in 
1659, of afamily diſtinguiſhed in the profeſſion 
f arms, He was one of thoſe who have done 
10nour to their country, which they have been 
obliged to quit. His Hiſtory of Manicheaniſm 


is one of the moſt learned, curious, and beſt 


- written 
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written pieces extant : here we find clearly ex- 
plained the philoſophical religion of the Manes, 
which was ſormed upon the dogmas of the 
ancient Zoroaſter and Hermes, which for a long 
time ſeduced St. Auguſtine himſelf. This hiſ— 
tory is enriched with many curious things in an- 
tiquity ; but after all, this, like ſo many other 
excellent works, is only a collection of human 
errors. He died at Berlin in 1738. 
| Benſerade (Iſaac de) was born in Normandy 
in 1612. His little houſe at Gentilli, to which 
he retired towards the end of his life, was filled 
with inſcriptions in verſe, which were of more 
worth than his. other works: it is pity they 
were never collected. He died in 1691. | 
Bergier (Nicholas) had the title of hiſtorio- 


grapher of France; but he is better known by 


his curious Hiſtory of the great Roads of the 
Roman Empire, which are now ſurpaſſed by 
ours in beauty, but not in ſolidity. His ſon 
put the finiſhing hand to this uſeful work, and 
printed it under the reign of Lewis XIV, Ber- 
gier died in 1623. 5 


Bernard (Madamoiſelle) has written ſome 


dramatic pieces in conjunction with the famous 
Bernard de Fontenelle. It may not be impro- 
per to obſerve in this place, that the allegori- 
cal fable of Imagination and Happineſs, which 
has been publiſhed under her name, was writ- 
ten by La Pariſi:re, biſhop of Nimcs, ſucceſſor to 
Flechier. CE ON 

Bernard (James) of Dauphiny was born in 
1658. He was a man of great learning and 
knowledge: his journals have been eſtee med. 
He died in Holland in 1718. 


Bernier 
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Bernier (Francis ſurnamed the Mogul), was 


born at Angiers about the year 1625. He was 
eight years phyſician to the emperor of the In- 


dies : his voyages are curious : he wanted, with 


= Gaſlendi, to revive in part the Epicurean ſyſtem 
= of atoms, in which he was certainly much in 


the right ; for the ſpecies could not be always 
reproduced alike, unleſs the firſt principles were 
themſelves invariable : but at that time the ro- 
mantic doArine of Deſcartes was all the faſhion, 
He died like a true philoſopher in 1688. ; 
Bignon (Jerom) born in 1590. He has left 
a name greater than his works: he lived before 
the time of good literature, The parliament, 


to which he was advocate-general, with reaſon 


reveres his memory. He died in 1656. 
Billant (Adam) known by the name of Mai- 
tre Adam or Maſter Adam, a joiner of Nevers. 
We muſt not ſuffer ſo extraordinary a perſon to 
go unnoticed, who, without any learning, be- 
ame a poet in his ſhop: nor can we paſs over 
the following rondeaux of his, which is muc 
better than many of Benſerade's. 


Pour te gutrir de cette ſciatique, 

Qui te retient, comme unparalitique, 

Entre deux draps ſuns aucun mauvement, 

Pren moi deux brocs dun fin jus de ſarment; 
Puis li comment on le met en pratique. 7 


Prens-en deux doigts, & bien chauds les applique 


Sur Pepiderme ou la doultur te pique, 

Et tu boiras le refle promptement, 
Pour te guerir. 

Sur cet avis ne ſors point herttique ; 

Car je te fais un ſerment autentique, 

Que ſi tu crains ce doux medicament, 
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Ton Medecin pour ton ſoulagement 
Fa Peſſai de ce qu'il communtques 
Pour te guerir, 


To cure thee of that curs'd arthritic, 
Which keeps thee like a paralytic, 
Between two ſheets depriv'd of motion, 
Provide two flaſks of ſov'reign potion. 
The grape's beſt juice, that grand ſpecific; 
Part warm apply, thy pains terrific 
Will fly before its power pacific ; 
Then drink the reſt with pure devotion 3 
And this will cure thee. 
But, if in faith thou'rt not prolific, 
To make it {till more fcientific, 
Thy doctor ſhall confirm this notion, 
And drink it up, were it an ocean, 
To prove its virtue ſudorific; 
1 can aſſure thee. 


He had penſions both from cardinal Richelieu 


and Gaſton brother to Lewis XIII. He died in 


1662. 


Bochart (Samuel) was born ot Rouen in 1599. 
He was a Calviniſt, and one of the, moſt learned 


men in Europe for languages and hiſtory: he 


was one of thoſe who went to Sweden at once 


to inſtruct and admire the famous queen Chris- 


tina. He died in 1667. 
Boileau Deſpreauæ (Nicholas) of the academy. 


He was born in the village of Crone, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, in 1636: he made his 


firft ellay at the bar, and afterwards entered into 


the ale of the Sorbonne: but alike diſpleaſed 


with the tricks of both, he gave himſelf up en- 
tirely to the impulſe of his genius, and became 
the 


W ULY 7+ 
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the honour of France, His works have "boon 8 


already ſo much commented upon, that any 
panegyric here would be ſuperfluous. He died 
in 1711. | vl | 
| Bilan (Giles) born at Paris in 1631. He 

was the elder brother of the famous Boileau. 
There are ſome tranſlations of his which are of 
more worth than his verſes. He died in 1669. 
= PBoilau (James) another elder brother of Deſ- . 
EZ preaux, and a doctor of the Sorbonne, He had 
© a whimſical genius, and wrote ſome pieces of an 
extraordinary kind, in as extraordinary Latin, 
namely, The Hiſtory of the Flagellantes, or 
Floggers ; Les 1 Impudiques, the Laſ- 
civious Touches ; Les Habits des Pretres, the 
Prieſts Dreſſes, &c. He died in 1716. 

Boiſrobert (Francis le Metel) more famous for 
being a favourite of cardinal Richelieu, and for 
his good fortune than for his merit : he com- 
poſed eighteen dramatic pieces, which met with 
5 favour but from his patron. He died in 
1662. | „ 

Boivin (John) was born in Normandy in 1633, 
was brother to Lewis Boivin, and, like him, fur- 
niſhed lights for the better underſtanding the 
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Greek writers. He died in 1726. 

Du Bos (the Abbe ) His Hiſtory of the League 
of Cambray is a learned, political, and intereſt- 
ing work. It gives an inſight into the cuſtoms 
and manners of theſe times, and may juſtly be 
eſteemed a model in this kind of writing: his 
reflections on poetry, painting, and muſic, are 
read with emolument by all artiſts, It is the 
moſt uſeful performance of the kind that has 
appeared on thoſe ſubjects in any nation of Eu- 
rope. The chief excellence of this work is, 
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that with a very few. errors, it abounds with 
Juſt, new, and learned reflections. It is not a 
methodical work; but the author thinks him- 
ſelf, and teaches his readers to think. With all 
that he was ignorant of muſic, he never wrote 
a line of poetry, and did not poſſeſs a ſingle pic- 
ture: but he had read, ſeen, heard, and reflect- 
ed a great deal. He died in 1742. 

Boſſu (Renẽ le) a regular canon of St. Gene- 
vieve. He was born at Paris in 1631: he at- 
tempted to reconcile Ariſtotle and Deſcartes, 
without reflecting that both the one and the 
other ought to be thrown aſide: his treatiſe on 
epic poetry is in great reputation; but it will 
never form poets. He died in 1680. 
Boſſuet (James Benignus) of Dijon, was born 
in 1627: he was biſhop of Condom, and after- 
wards of Meaux, We have fifty-one different 
pieces of his writing ; but his Funeral Orations, 
and his Diſcourſe on Univerſal Hiſtory, are the 
works that have immortalized his name. It 
has been ſeveral times aſſerted in print, that this 
biſhop was married, and that St, Hyacinthus, 
who was famous for the ſhare he had in the 
little joke of Matanaſius, paſſed for his ſon ; 
but there never was any proof of this. A fa- 
mily of eminence in Paris, which has produced 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, affirm, 
that there was a private contract of marriage 
between Boſſuet, when very young, and one 
Mademoiſelle des Vieux ; that this lady made a 
facrifice of her paſſions and hopes to the intereſt 
of her lover, whoſe eloquence bid fair to pro- 
cure him conſiderable advancement in the 
church, and conſented to give up the contin 
as the marriage had not been rate : 
e e that 
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that Boſſuet, releaſed from his engagements, en- 
tered into holy orders ; and that after his death 
this family had the ſettling of this affair, and 
declare that the lady never made an. ill uſe of 
the dangerous ſecrets ſhe was miſtreſs of: ſhe 
always lived in a chaſte and reſpectful ſriend- 
ſhip with the biſhop of Meaux, who enabled her 
to purchaſe the little eſtate of Maulion, about 
five leagues diſtant from Paris, of which ſhe 
took the title, and lived to almoſt the age of an 
hundred. It is, moreover, pretended that this 
great man's ſentiments, as a philoſopher, were 
different from what he taught as a divine, like 
a learned magiſtrate, who at the ſame time that 
he gives ſentence, according to the letter of the 
law, may in private rife ſuperior to it by the 
force of his genius. He died in 1704,  _ 
Bouchenu de Valbonnats (John Peter was born 
at Grenoble in 1651: he made ſeveral voyages 
in the early part of his life, and was on board 
the Engliſh fleet at the ſea- fight off Solebay : he 
was afterwards preſident of the chamber of ac- 
counts in Dauphiny : his memory is ſtill held 
dear by the inhabitants of Grenoble, for the 
good he did in that place, and to all men of 
learning for his noble enquiries : he compoſed 
his memoirs of Dauphiny when he was blind, 
from what was read to him. He died in 1730. 
Bouhier. The author of ſeveral natural pieces 


of poetry: When he was dying, at the age of 
IX, 


eighty-ſix, he made this epitaph for himſelf: 
Fetais poete, hiſtorien; 
Et maintenant, je ne ſuis rien. 
Once poet and hiſtorian, I, 
Now duſt, in dark oblivion, lie. 
WS p 
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*  Bouhier, preſident of the parliament of Dijon: 


he is famous for his erudition : he tranſlated 


| ſome paſſages of the ancient Latin poets into 


French verſe, being of opinion that this was 
the only good way of ranger, them; but his 
poetry ſhews the difficulty of ſuch an under- 
taking. 5 | 


Bouhours (Dominic) a Jeſuit, was born at 


Paris in 1628. The French language and good 
taſte owe him many obligations: he was author 
bf ſeveral very good pieces, which gave birth to 
ſome excellent criticiſms : ex privatis edits reſ- 


 priblica creſcit. His Life of St. Ignatius de Loyola 
did not greatly pleaſe the generality of readers; 


and that of St. Francis Xavier underwent ſome 
ſtrictures; but his remarks on language, and 


above all his Method of judging rightly of 


Works of Genius, will be always of uſe to 
young people, who are deſirous of forming their 
taſte : he teaches them to avoid bombaſt, ob- 


ſcurity, far fetched and falſe thoughts. If he 
. Paſſes ſentence ſomewhat too ſeverely upon cer- 
_ tain paſſages of Taſſo, and other Italian authors, 
he as often condemns them juſtly : his ſtile is 


prue and pleaſing. The little tract above men- 
tioned greatly offended the Italians, and brought 


on a kind of national quarrel, It was thought, 


that the opinion of father Bouhours, which was 
ſtrengthened by that of Boileau, might come to 
be a kind of law. The marquis d'Orfi, and ſome 
others, eompoſed two very large volumes in 
defence of ſome of Taſſo's verſes : but here let it 


be remarked, that father Bouhours would have 
had very little right to reproach the Italian 


writers with their falſe thoughts, who himſelf 


compares Ignatius Loyola to Cæſar, and Francis 


Xavier 
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Xavier to Alexander, only that he was very ſel- 
dom guilty of theſe faults. _ PAY 
Bouillaud (Iſhmael) of Loudoun, was born in 
1605: he was learned in hiſtory and the mathe- 
matics. He died in 1694. 1 
Baulainvilliers (the count of) of the houſe © 
Crouy : the moſt learned gentleman of the king- 
dom in hiftory, and the moſt capable of writing 


that of France, had he not been too ſyſtemati- 


cal. He calls the ancient feudal government 
the Maſter - piece of Human Genius: he regrets 
thoſe times in which the people, enſlaved by ig- 
norant and brutal petty tyrants, were without 
induſtry, commerce, or property; and is of 


opinion, that an hundred lords, the oppreſſors 


of the earth, and the enemies of their prince, 
compoſed the moſt perfect of all governments. 
Notwithſtanding this wild hypotheſis, he was 
an excellent citizen, as, notwithſtanding his 


weakneſs for judicial aſtrology, he was an able 


philoſopher, fo far as it is part of a philoſopher 
to hold life for nothing, and deſpiſe death... 
There is printed at the end of his works, A 
Jarge ſcheme for rendering the king of France 
richer than all the other Monarchs of the 
World. But it is plain that this piece is not 
written by the count de Boulainvillierss He 
died adout the year 1720, öðÜ ſ;ꝑ E 
Bourdaloue, was born at Bourges in 1632: 
he was a Jeſuit, and the chief model for all good 
preachers in Europe. He died in 1504. 
Bourſault (Edmund) was born in Burgundy 
in 1638 : his letters to. Babet, which were much 
efteemed at the time he wrote them, are be- 
come, like all other epiſtolary. writings in that: 
taſte, the amuſement of young country people :: 


3. his 


* 
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bis comedy of Eſop is ſtill played. He died 


in 1701. 

2 (Amable) was deen in Anvtgne | in 
1606: he was author of ſeveral works of po- 
litics and controverſy. Silhon and he are ſuſ- 
| pected of compoſing the Political Teſtament, 
faid to have been made by cardinal Richelieu. 
He died in 16/2. 


Brebeuf (William) was born in Normandy 


in 1638: he is known by his tranſlation of the 
Pharſalia; but it is not ſo generally known that 
he was the author of Lucan 7. raveftt, He died 


| in 1661. 


Breteuil, Marchioneſs du Chatelet (Gabriel 
Emilia) was born in 1706. She illuſtrated the 
writings of Leibnitz, and tranſlated Newton 
with comments; a merit which was of little 
uſe to her at court, but which gained her the 
veneration of every nation that had a love for 
learning, who admired her depth of genius and 
_ eloquence. Of all the women who have adorn- 
ed France, ſhe had the greateſt-ſhare of true un- 
derſtanding, and affected the leaſt to be thought 
a wit, She died in 1749. 

Brienne (Henry-Auguſtus de Lompnie de), 
' ſecretary of ſtate: he has left ſome memoirs. It 
would be uſeful for miniſters of ſtate to compoſe 
memoirs ; but then they ſhould be ſuch as thoſe 
which have been lately collected under the name 
of the duke of Sully. He died in 1666. | 

La Bruyere (John) was born at 1 in 
2644 It is certain, that in his Characters he 


has given us the portraits of ſeveral wel! known 


and conſiderable perſonages, This work has 
occaſioned many bad imitators. He died in 


16 6. | 
i . 
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De Bruis (the abbE) was born in Languedoc 
in 1639. Although the author of ten volumes 
of controverſy, his name would have been bu-. 
ried in oblivion: but his petit piece called Ee 
Grondeur, (the Grumbler) which is far ſuperior 
to any of Mohiere's farces, and the advogate 
Patelin, an ancient monument of the true 
Gauliſh ſimplicity revived by him, will make 
him known as Jong as there is a ſtage in France. 


He was affiſted by Palaprat in theſe theſe two 


petty pieces. Theſe are the only works of 
genius'that were ever compoſed by two authors 
Johne He died in 1723. \ 

J cannot cloſe this article without taking n no- 

tice of a very extraordinary event, to be met with 
in the Collection of literary Anecdotes, printed 
by Durand in 1650, vol. ii. p. 369, where the 
author tells us, The Amours of Lewis XIV. 
having been introduced in a play upon the Eng- 
liſh ſtage, Lewis was willing, in return, to ex- 
hibit thoſe of king William upon the French 
theatre; and the abbe de Bruis was ordered by 

the marquis de Torci to write a piece upon this 
ſubject, which he did; but though it was great- 
ly applauded by thoſe who ſaw it in MS, it Was 
never performed.“ 

Here let it be obſerved, that this ColleAion of 
Amedotes, which is full of the like tales, is 
printed with approbation and privilege. Now 
the Amours of Lewis XIV. were never made the 
ſubject of a piece played on the Engliſh ſtage; 
and it is well known, that king William had 
never any miſtreſs ; or, if he had, Lewis XIV. 

knew too well what he owed to 8 
to order any one to write a comedy upon Wi 
Uam's amours : M. de Torci was not a perſon- 
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to make ſo impertinent a propoſal ; and, in 
mort, the abbe de Bruis never thought of writ- 
ing ſo ridiculous a piece as that aſcribed to him, 
It cannot be too often repeated, that the greateſt 
part of the collections of Anecdotes, aras, and 
ſecret memoirs, with which the public is over- 
run, are only wretched compilations, patched 
up in a hurry, to anſwer the purpoſes of indi- 
gent or mercenary ſcribblers. 

Brumoi (the Jeſuit.) His Greek Theatre paſſes 
for one of the beſt works of the kind: he has 
ſhewn by his poetry, that it is much eaſier to 
tranſlate and praiſe the ancients, than to equal 
the celebrated moderns hy productions of ones 
own, This author is likewiſe chargeable with 
not having had a ſufficient idea of the ſuperio- 
rity of the French ſtage oyer that of the Greeks, 
and the prodigious difference between the Mi- 
R of fielen and the Frogs of Ariſto- 

anes, _ 

* Brun (Peter je) was born at Aix in 1661. He 
belonged to the Oratory, His critical Treatiſe 
on Superſtitious Practices has been greatly 
eſteemed ;. but he is a phyſician who gives an 
account of a very few diſeaſes only, and is him- 
ſelf much diſordered. He died in 172 

Buffier, (Claud) a Jeſuit, His. Alicial Me- 
mory is of very great ſervice to thoſe who are 
deſirous of retaining the principal events of hiſ- 
tory always freſh in their minds: he has made 
that uſe of verſe (I will not ſay poetry) for 
which it was originally intended; namely, to 
imprint on the mind thoſe events which men ale 
deſirous of remembering. _ 

Buſh Rabutin (Roger, count of), was born in 
the Nivernois i in 1018. He wrote with purity: 
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His misfortunes and his production “ are ſuffi- 
eiently known: he died at Autun in 1693. 

Cailly (the chevalier de), known only by the 
name of Acceilly : he was devoted to the ſervice 
of the miniſter Colbert. The time of his birth 
and death are alike unknown. There is a col- 
lection of his of ſome hundreds of epigrams, 
amongſt which there are ſeveral very bad and 
ſome tolerable pretty: he wrote naturally, but 
without any imagination in his expreſſion; 

Calprenede (Walter de la) was born at Cahors, 
about the year 1612, He was one of the gentle- 
men in ordinary to the king: he was the firſt 
who brought long romances into faſhion. The 
merit of theſe conſiſted in a number of adven- 
tures, the intrigue of which was artfully enough. 
conducted, and, though incredible, not altoge- 
ther impoſſible, Boyardo, Ariofto, and Taſſo, 
on the contrary, loaded. their poetic romances 
with fictions entirely unnatural; but the charms. 
of their verſification, the innumerable beauties 
of the detail, and the admirable allegories, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of Ariofto, altogether, have made 
their poems immortal; while the works of Ia 
Calprenede, like -moſt other great romance- 
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*The ſource of his diſgrace was a book which he wrote” 
called the Amorous Hiſtory of the Gavls, containing the 
moſt remarkable amours of the age. The piece was not 
intended for the preſs z but was preſented in manuſcript to 
the 151. who was ſo much incenſed, that he ſent the author- 
to the Baſtiſe. The count himſelf pretended, that it was al- 
| tered, garbled, and interpolated in a ſhocking manner be- 

fore it was produced to his majeſty. He made greatefforts. 
to obtain the king's forgiveneſs ; and, being releaſed from 
the Baſtile, was exiled to his own houſe: in the country, 

where he lived to a good old age, without ever being able to 
retrieve the good graces" of his-maſter; 
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writers, are ſunk in eſtimation. What has chieſ. 
ly contributed to their fall, is the great perfection 
the ſtage is arrived at. In a good tragedy, or a 
good opera, we meet with a much greater num- 
berof ſentiments than are to. be found in all theſe 
enormous volumes: theſe ſentiments are at the 
ſame time much better expreſſed, and there ap. 
Pears a much clearer knowledge of the human 
heart. Thus Racine and Quinault, who have 


given a little into the ſtile of theſe romances, 


have eontributed to obliterate them by ſpeaking 
mote truly to the heart, and in a manner mote 
tender and harmonious. He died in 1663. 

Campiſtron (John) was born at Thoulouſe in 
1656. He was a pupil and 1mitator-of Racine. 
The duke of Vendome, whoſe ſecretary, he was, 


made his fortune; and Baron the player, in part, 


his reputation. There are ſome affecting ſtrokes 
in his pieces, though. they are in general but 
weakly written: however, the language is pure: 


and ſince his time this requiſite has been ſo 


much neglected in our. theatrical pieces, that at 


length the ſtile is become almoſt barbarous. 


This is what Boileau greatly lamented. at his 
death. He died in. 1723. 3 
Du Cange (Charles du Freſne) was born at 
Amiens in 1610. His two Gloſſaries are well 
known for being of the greateſt uſe towards un- 
derſtanding the cuſtoms of the latter empire, 


and the following ages. He was one of thoſe 


who was rewarded by Lewis XIV. Hie died in 
Caſſandre. He and Dacier have done more 
. ſervice to the reputation of Ariſtole, than all the 
pretended philoſophers together. He tranſlated 
his Treatiſe on Rhetoric, as well . has 
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done the Treatiſe on Poetry, of that famous 
Greek; and we cannot but admire Ariſtotle, 
and the age of Alexander, when we find that 
the preceptor of that great man, who has been 
ſo much decried for his natural philoſophy, was 
intimately acquainted with the principles of elo- 
quence and poetry. Where is the naturaliſt of 
our age capable of giving rules at the ſame time 
for an oration and a tragedy? Caſſandre lived and 
died in a ſtate of extreme povetry. This was 
not owing to the want of talents; but to a ſtub- 
born, moroſe, and: unſociable diſpoſi ion. Many 
who complain of the unkindneſs of fortune have 
often only themſelves to blame. = 4 
Caſſini (John Dominick) was born in the 
county of Nice in 1625, and was invited to 
France by Colbert in 1666. He was the firſt 
aſtronomer of his age; but he began, like all 
others, by the ſtudy of aſtrology. As he was 
naturalized in France, and married and had chil- 
dren there, and died at Paris, he may juſtly be 
accounted in the number of Frenchmen. He 
has rendered his name immortal by his meridio- 
nal clock of St. Petrona at Boulogne, which 
ſhews the variations in the ſwiftneſs of the earth's 
motion round the fun, He was the firſt who de- 
monſtrated, by the parallax of the planet Mars, 
that the ſun is at leaſt thirty-three millions of 
miles diſtant from the earth. He foretoid the 
path deſcribed by the comet of 1664: he likewiſe 
diſcovered the five ſatellites: of Saturn, of which: 
Huygens had ſeen only one; and this diſcove-- 
ry ot Caſſini's was celebrated in an hiſtorical. me- 
dal of Lewis XIV. He died in 1712. | 
Catrou was born in 1659. He was a jeſuit, 
and, in conjunction with father. Rouille, com- 
N po ſed. 
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| poſed twenty volumes of the Roman Hiſtory, in 
which, for the ſake of eloquence, they have ne- 
glected exactneſs. He died in 1737. 
Du Cerceau: (John- Anthony) was born in 
1670. He was a Jeſuit. In his French poetry, 
which is but of the middling kind, there are 


ſome verſes naturally and happily turned. He 


has intermixed the purity of ſtile of the age he 
wrote in, with ſomething in the manner of 
Marot ; a ftile which, by its too great negli- 
gence, enervates poetry, and ſpoils the preſent 
language, by introducing antiquated words and 
terms. He died in 1730. 


Ceriſi (Germain-Habert), He lived in the 


dawn of good taſte, at the time when the 
French academy was firſt eſtabliſhed. His Me-. 


tamorphoſis of Philis's Eyes into Stars was cried 


up as a maſter- piece; but ceaſes to be ſo, ſince 
the appearance of ſo many excellent writers. 
He died in 1655. | 


La Chambre (Marin Cureau de): He was born 


at Mons in 1594: he was one of the firſt mem- 


bers of the academy: he died in 1669. Both 


he and his ſon had ſome ſhare of reputation. 
Chantereau (Lewis le Fevre) was born in 1588. 

He was a man of great learning, and one of the 

firſt who cleared up the hiſtory of France; but 
he has given ſanction to a great error, namely, 


that the hereditary fiefs did not begin until after 


the reign of Hugh Capet ; whereas,. if we re- 


gard only the example of Normandy, which was 


given, or rather extorted, by-the title of an he- 
reditary hef in 912, it will be ſufficient to over- 
throw the opinion of Chantereau, which has 
been adopted by ſeveral hiſtorians... It is more- 
-over certain, that feudal honours, with property, 
. | were 
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were inſtituted in France by Charlemagne, and 
that this form of government was known before 
his time in Lombardy and Germany. Chante- 
. reau died in 1658. ns al 

Chapelain (John) was born in 1595, Had it 
not been for his Pucelle, (or Maid of Orleans), 
he would have had ſome reputation in the lite- 
rary world: he got mote, however, by that. 
wretched poem than Homer did by his Iliad, 
Chapelain was nevertheleſs of ſome uſe by his 
learning, It was he who correted Racine's 
firſt poetical attempts. At his firſt ſetting out, 
he was the oracle of all poets, and at length be-- 
came their diſgrace :. he died in 1674. 

La Chapelle, receiver-general. of the finances, 
author of ſome tragedies, which had ſucceſs in 
their time. He was one of thoſe who endea- 
voured to imitate Racine; for this great writer, 
like the great maſters in painting, formed a 
| ſchool without knowing it. This Raphael in 
poetry did not, however, form a Julio Romano; 
and yet ſome of his firſt diſciples wrote with to- 
lerable purity of language; whexeas, in the de- 
eline which followed, we have ſeen, even in: 
our time, whole tragedies, in which there are 
not four lines together without ſome groſs faults. 

Chapelle, (Claude Huillier) natural ſon to de 
I'Huillier, maſter of accounts. It is not true: 

that he was the firſt who made uſe of double 
rhimes: d'Afſouci uſed them before him, and: 
even with ſome ſucceſs, To | | 
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Pourquoi donc, ſexe au teint de roſe,. 
Quand la charite vous impoſe 
La loi d aimer votre prochain, 
 Pouvez-vous me har ir ſans cauſe, 
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Moi qui ne vous 2 jamais rien 5 
Eh ! pour mon honneur je vois bien 


Bu faut vous faire quelque 1 8 


Ah! ſex, by nature form'd to pleaſe, 
When charity this law decrees, | 
That one another we ſhould love: 
Can you thus hate with ſo much eaſe. 
Me who am harmleſs as a dove? 
I find, mine honour to approve, 
. muſt do ſomething more than teaſe. 
| Chapelle bad more ſucceſs that others in that 
kind of veſe which requires grace and harmony; 


but even here he frequently prefers a barren 
abundance of rhimes to the thought and turn. 
His voluptuous manner of living, and the few 
pretenſions he made, contributed greatly to the 
fame of his little pieces. It is known, that in. 
his voyages to Montpellier there are many ſtrokes. 
of Bachaumont, ſon to the preſident le Coineux, 


one of the moſt amiable mem of his time Cha- 
pelle was moreover one of the beſt pupils of the 


— Gaſſendi: however, we ſhall always dif- 
tinguiſh between the encomiums that ſo many 


men of letters have beſtowed on Chapelle, and 


geniuſes of his ſtamp; and thoſe which are given 
to great maſters. He died in 1686: 


Chardin. (John) was born at Paris in 1643. | 
No traveller has left more curious memoirs. he 
died at London in 1713. 

Charleval (John Faucon de Ris). He was one 


of thoſe vaho acquired reputation by a delicacy 
of genius, without making it too publie. 


The famous dialogue between marechal de 


Hocquincourt and father Cn printed. at the 
end. 
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end of St. Evremont's works, was written by. 
Charleval, as far as the little dflertation upon 
Janſeniſm and Moliniſm, which was added by. 
St. Evremont. The ſtile of this latter part is. 
very different from that of the beginning. The 
Jate monſieur de Caumartin, counſellor of ſtate, 
was in poſſeſſion of Charleval's own MS, We 
are told in Moreri, that the preſident de Ris, 
nephew to Carleval, would not ſuffer his uncle's. 
works to be printed, leſt the name of an author 
ſhould happen to prove a diſgrace to the family. 
A man muſt be very nieanly bred, and very weak, 
to advance any thing of this nature in the preſent 
age; and in a perſon of the long robe it would 
have been an inſtance of pride, worthy only of 
the time of military. ignorance and barbariſm,. 
when ſtudy was left wholly to thoſe of the robe, 
through. a contempt for both the one and the 
other. VV 
Cb barpentier (Francis) was born at Paris in 
1620. He was an uſeful academic. We have a 
tranſlation of the Cyropædia by him : he was. 
ſtrenuous defender of the opinion, that our pub- 
lic monumental inſcriptions in France ſhould be 
in the French language. In fact, it is degrading. 
a language, which is now ſpoken through all Eu- 
rope, to be diffident of uſing it; and it is acting 
counter tothe intention to ſpeak to a whole peo- 
ple in a tongue that is unintelligible to at leaſt 
three fourths of them. There is a kind of cruelty 
in latinizing French names, as it may mif- 
lead poſterity, and the names of Rocroĩ and Fon- 
tenoi have a more pleaſing ſound than thoſe of 
Rocroſium and Fonteniacum. He died in 1702. 
La Chatre [ Edme, marquis of) He has left. 
ſome memoirs, He died in 1645. 
: Th Chau 
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Chaulicu (William) was born in Normandy 
10 1639: he is well known for his eaſy and neg- 
ligent way of writing verſe, and for the bold and 

-: ſenſual beauties found in them. Moſt of his 
verſes breathe the ſpitit of freedom, pleaſure, and 
a philoſophy ſuperior to vulgar prejudice : this 
was his real character: he lived in pleaſure, and 
died with intrepidity in 1720, © 

Cheminais, a Jeſuit : he was called: the Racine 
of preachers, and Bourdaloue the Corneille. 

Cheron (Elizabeth) was bprn at Paris in 1648. 
She was famous for her knowledge of muſie, 
painting, and poetry, and was better known by 
her own name than by that of her huſband, the 
eur le Hay. She died in 1711. 

Chevreau (Urban) was born at Loudoun in- 

1613: be was in much reputation as a learned 
man, and a great wit. He died in x701, 
__ Chifflt ( John- James). was born l at Beſancon- 
in 1588, There are ſeveral Enquiries written. 
by him, He died in 1660. There have been, 
ſeven authors of this name. 

-  Cheifi (Francis de) was born at Roven in: 
1644: he was envoy at Siam, and has left us 
-an account of that embaſſy: he compoſed ſe- 
veral hiſtorical pieces, and a tranflation' of the 
Imitation of Jefus Chriſt; dedicated to madame 
de Maintenon, with this motto; Concupiſeet rem 

: decorum ruum : as al ſo the Memoirs of the Coun- 
teſs des Barres, which counteſs is himſelf; he 
having worn the dreſs, and lived as a woman. 
for ſeveral years: he made a purchaſe of an. 
eſtate near Touts, under the name of the coun- 
teſs des Barres. In theſe Memoirs he relates 
freely the many miſtreſſes he had under this diſ- 

guiſe. Whilt he ted this life he wrote the 

. Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the chureh. In his Memoirs of the 
Court we meet with ſeyeral facts, of which 
ſome are true, ſome falſe, and many taken upon 
truſt; they are written in rather too familiar a 
ſtile, 5 
Claude (John) was born in Agenois, in 1619. 

He was miniſter of Charenton, and was the 
pride of his ſect. He was worthy of being the 
rival of Boſſuet, Arnauld, and Nicole, He 


compoſed fifteen pieces, which were all gree- 


dily ſought after in thoſe times of diſputation. 
Polemical writings have all but their ſtated time: 
but the Fables of la Fontaine, and the Works 
of Arioſto, will be handed down to the lateſt 
poſterity, Five or ſix thouſand volumes of 
controverſy are already buried in oblivion. This 
writer died at the Hague, in 1687. 
Lie Conte (Charles) was born at Testes, in 
1611. He belonged to the oratory. His Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Annals, printed at the Louvre by 


order of the king, ale uſeful monuments in 


their kind, He died in 1681, 

Collet (Philibert) was born at Dombes 
in 1643. He was born a civilian, and a free 
thinker, Being excommunicated by the biſhop 
of Lyons, on account of a pariſh quatrel, he 
wrote againſt the ſentence, He oppoſed the 
_ confinement of women in cloiſters, and, in His 
treatiſe on uſury, he argues ſtrongly in ſupport 
of the cuſtom. eſtabliſhed at Breſſe of ſtipulating 
the intereſt with the principal, a cuſtom adopted 
by the greateſt part of Europe, and followed by 
moſt of the trading part of the reſt, not with- 


ſanding the laws to the contrary, which are 


Ly: evaded, He likewiſe afficms, that the 
Ae 
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tithes paid to churchmen- do not belong to them 

by divine right. He died in 1718. 
Colomieꝝ (Paul.) The time of his birth is not 
known. His works begin to fink into oblivi n, 
bnt they are uſeful to thoſe who are fond of li- 
terary enquiries, He died at London in 1692. 
Commine (the Jeſuit.) He was in repuration 
amongſt thoſe who think that good Latin verſes 
may be made at preſent, and that foreigners are 
capable of reviving the Auguſtan age, in a lan- 

guage they are not even able to pronounce. 


In filvam ne ligna feras. 
' Cordemoi (Gerald) was born at Paris. The 


learned world is obliged to him for having clear- 
Ed up the confuſed accounts of the firſt races of 
the kings of France, and indebted to the duke 


of Montauſier for this uſeful undertaking, who 


fet him about writing the hiſtory of Charle- 


magne, for the uſe of Monſeigneur the dauphin, 
of whom he had the education. He met with 
nothing but abſurdities and contradictions in 
our old French hiſtorians ; however the diffi- 
Eulty ſerved to encourage him, and he cleared 
up the two firſt races He died in 1684. 

Corneille (Peter) was born at Rouen in 1606. 


Though at preſent only fix or ſeven of his pieces 


are played, yet he will always be the father of 
the ſtage. He is the firſt who raiſed the genius 
of the nation, which is ſufficient to gain- par- 


don for about twenty of his pieces, which, ex- 


cept in a very few places, are the worſt that we 
have, both tor ſtile, barrenneſs of intrigue, and 
tofipid and miſplaced amours; and by à heap of 
8 | | 1 | . Wire» 
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wire- drawn converſations, which are the re- 
verſe of true tragedy. But we are to judge 
of a great man only by his excellercies, and 
not by his faujts. It is ſaid that his tranſlation. 
of the Imitation of Chriſt went through thirty- 
two editions; this however is as difficult to be- 
lieve, as it is to read one of them, He received 
a gratification from the king i in his Jaſt illneſs; 
he died in 1684. 

It is ſaid in — printed collections of anec- 
dotes, that he had a particular place ſet apart 
for him at the play-houſe ; and that, whenever 


he came in, every _ roſe and received him 


with a clap. Unhappily, mankind are not ſo 
ready todo juſtice to merit. The real truth is, 
that the king's comedians refuſed to play his 
eight laſt pieces, and he was obliged to give 
them to another company. 


' Corneiile (Thomas) was born at Rouen in 7 


1625. He would have gained great reputation, 
if he had not had a"brother. There are thirty- 
four dramatic pieces of his. He died poor, in 
the year 1709. 

Couſin (Lewis) was born at Paris in 1 517. 
He was preſident of the court ef Coins. We 
are indeed to him for ſeveral tranſlations from 
the Greek hiſtorians, which were not known 
before. He died in 1707. 

The baron des Coutiers tranſlated Lucretius 
in proſe, with commentary- notes, about the 
middle of the reign of Lewis XIV. He was of the 


ſame way of thinking with that philoſopher, 


in relation to moſt of the firſt principles on 


things. He believed matter to be eternal, 
did all the ancients. The Chriſtian religion | 


bas alone oppoſed this doctrine, 


Dacier,, | 
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Dacier, (Andrew) was born at Caſtres in 
1651. He was originally a Calviniſt, as well 
as his wiſe, and, like her, became afterwards a 
Roman catholic. He was keeper of the books 
in the king's cabinet of Paris, a poſt which 
no longer ſubſiſts. He was rather a learned 
man than an elegant writer ; bnt his tranſlations 
and notes will always be of uſe, He died in 
the Louvre, in 1722. „„ 
Danchet. (Anthony) He ſucceeded in ſome 
few operas, by the aſſiſtance of the muſician, 
and they ate rather better than his tragedies. 
Duaucourt, (Florence Carton) the advocate, 
was born in 1622, and choſe rather to apply 
| himſelf to the ſtage than the bar. What Reg 
nary was for high comedy, with regard to Mo- 
liere, Dancourt was for farce. Several of his 
pieces {till bring crouded houſes ; they are full 
of life, and the dialogue is ſimple and natural. 
The number of theſe eaſy pieces of compoſition. 
is immenſe: they better ſuit the taſte of the 
people, than delicate. minds, but amuſement 
is one of the wants of mankind; and this 
kind of comedy, which is ſo eaſy to play, 
pleaſes, both in Paris and in the provinces, the 
majority, who are not capable of. taſting more 
refined pleaſures. He died in 1726. 
Duanet (Peter) was one of thoſe writers wo 
are more uſeful than celebrated. His dictiona- 
ries of the Latin language and of antiquities, 


were in the number of thoſe remarkable books 


compoſed for the edutation of Monſeigneur the 
dauphin, which, if they did not make a learned 
man of that prince, contributed not a little to 
the inſtruction of the kiogdom. He died in 
. | | Dangeau 


i 
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Dangeau (Lewis abbe de) was born in 1643. 
He was an excellent academic. He died in 
1723. 

Hanel (Gabriel) a Jeſuit. He was hiſtoria- 
grapher of France, and has rectified the miſtakes 
of Mezeray, concerning the firft and ſecond 
races of our kings. It is alledged againſt him, 
that his diction is not always ſufficiently pure; 


that his ſtile is poor and unintereſting ; that he 


1s not lively in his deſcriptions; that he has not 
given ſufficient inſight into cuſtoms, manners, 
and laws; and that his hiſtory is a tedious detail 
of military operations, in which an hiſtorian of 
his character is always miſtaken. 955 
The court of Boulanivilliers, in his memoirs 
ef the French government, ſays, that Daniel 


is guilty of a thouſand errors, This is ſaying 


a great deal; but luckily thoſe errors are of as 
little conſequence as the real truth would have 
been in their room ; for, of what importance is 


it, to know whether it was the right or the left 
wing that gave way at the battle of Montleri, 


or by what part Lewis the Fat entered the ruins 
of Puiſet? A member of ſociety is deſirous of 
knowing by what ſteps the government came 
to change its form, what were the ſeveral pri- 
vileges and encroachments of the different bo- 
dies, what was done by the general eſtates, 


what was the ſpirit of the nation, &c. Father 


Daniel's hiſtory, with all its faults, is ſtill the 
beſt that is to be found, at leaſt till the reign 


of Lewis XI. Ee pretends, in bis preface, 
that the early periods of the ny os France 


are more intereſting than thoſe of Rome, be- 


cauſe Cloris and Dagobert poſſeſſed larger terri- 
tories than Romulus and Tarquin, He was 


not 
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not aware, that the weak beginnings of all 
great things are intereſting to mankind ; we 
are fond of beholding the trifling reign of a na- 
tion, to whom France was but a province, and 
that extended its empire to the Elbe, the Eu- 
phrates, and the Niger It might be acknow- 
ledged that our hiſtory, and that of other na- 
tions, from the fifth century of the vulgar ære 
to the fifteenth, is only a chaos of barbarou 
adventures, under barbarous names. | 
Dargonne (Noel) was born at Paris in 1634. 

Je was a Carthuſian friar at Gaillon, and the 
only one of his order who ever cultivated lite- 
rature. His miſcellanies, publiſhed under the 
name of Vigneul de Marville, are full of curi- 
ous and bold anecdotes. He died in 1704. 
Deſcartes, (Rene) born at Touraine, in 1596, 
was ſon to a counſellor of the patliamant of 
Brittany, He was the greateſt mathemetician 
of his time, but a philoſopher who knew the 
| leaſt of nature, when compared to thoſe who 
came after him. He paſſed the greateſt part of 
his life out of France, that he might purſue his 
philoſophical ſtudies more at liberty, in imita- 
tion of Saumiſe, who took the like ſtep ; but 
be was diſappointed of the quiet he thought to 
find in a retirement in Holland. Two profeſ- 
ſors of the balderdaſh ſchool divinity, taught at 
that time, the one named Voet, and the other 
Shockius, brought the ridiculous charge of 
atheiſm againſt him, with which almoſt every 
philoſopher had been branded by. contemptible 
writers. It availed him nothing that he had ex- 
haufted his genius in collecting proofs of the 
_ exiſtence of a God, and in ſearching for new 
ones. His enemies compared him to Vanini, 
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in one of the pieces they publiſhed againſt him; 
not that Vanini was really an atheiſt, the con- 
trary has been demonſtrated ; but he was burnt 
as ſuch, and they could not have made a more 
ſhocking compariſon. Deſcartes found great 
difficulty to obtain a very ſlight ſatisfaction, by 
a decree of the academy of Groniguen. His 
Meditations, his Diſcourſe on Method, are ſtill 
in eſteem ; his natural philoſophy is entirely 
fallen, being founded neither on geometry mor 
experiments. He was a long time in poſſeſſion 
of ſo prodigious a reputatiom, that la Fontaine, 
who knew nothing of the matter, indeed, but 
was the eccho of the public voice, ſaid of bim, 
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Deſcartes ce mortel * on eůt fait un Dieu, 

Dans le ſiecles paſſes, & qui tient le milieu 

Entre Fbomme & Peſþ1it, comme entre Phuitre * 
Tbomme, 

Le tient tel de nos gens franche bite de ſumme, 
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Deſcartes, in ages paſt, had been 
Ador'd as God. He rank'd between 
Pure ſoul and man immur'd in cloiſter, 
As human brutes 'twixt man and oiſter. 
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The abbẽ Genet, a writer of the preſent cen- 
tufy, has unfortunately been at the pains to 
tranſlate Deſcartes's natural philoſophy into 
French verſe, 

It is only fince the year 1730, that France 
has begun to recover from the errors of that 
chimerical philoſophy, and ſince that experi- 
mental philoſophy and geometry have been cul- 
tivated. 7 5 8 has had the ſame fate in 11 
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tural philoſophy, as Ronſard had in poetry. He 
died at Stockholm, in 1650. 

Deſmareis de St. Sorlin (John) was born at 
Paris, in 1595. He had a great ſhare in writ- 
ing cardinal's Richelieu's tragedy of Mirame, 
His comedy of the Viſionaries pailed for a maſ- 
ter-piece, but this was before Moliere appeared, 
He was comptroller-general extraordinary of 
war, and ſecretary of the marine in the Levant, 
Towards the latter part of his life, he became 
more known for his fanaticiſm than his produc- 
tions, He died in 1676. ; 

Domat, a famous civilian. His book on ci- 
vil-law met with great approbation. 
Dougat (John) was born at Toulouſe, in 
1639. He was a civilian, and a man of letters, 
He every year had a child by his wife, and 
compoſed a book. Tune ſame is ſaid of Tira- 
queau. The Journal des Scavans calls him a 
great man, but this a title not to be Javiſhed, 

He died in 1688. 

Dubois (Gerard) was born at Orleans, in 
1629. He was of the oratory. He compoſed 

the Hiſtory of the Church of Paris. He died 
in 1096. 5 „ 

- Duche was valet de chambre to Lewis XIV. 
He made ſome tragedies for the court, taken 
from holy writ, like Racine, but not with 
equal ſucceſs. His opera of Iphigenia at Tau- 
ris, is his beſt piece. It is wrote in the ſublime 
taſte; and, though it is but an opera, it affords 
a ſtrong idea of the beſt things in the Greek 
tragedies. This taſte did not laſt long, and 
ſoon after we were reduced to ſimple ballets, 
conſiſting of detached acts, made ſolely for the 
ſake of introducing the dances; thus, even the 

5 | opera 


8 
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opera began to degenerate, at the time that al- 
moſt every other theatrical production was up- 
on the decline. | Wy 

'Madame de Maintenon made the fortune of 
this author, by recommending him in ſuch 
ſtrong terms to monſieur de Pontchartrain, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, that, ſuppoſing him to be a 


perſon of ſome conſideration, the miniſter went 


to pay him a viſit. When Duche, who at that 
time lived very obſcurely, ſaw a ſecretary of 
ſtate enter bis houſe, he thought it was to carry 
him to the Baſtile. | | 

Ducheſne (Andrew) was born at Touraine, in 
1584, He was hiſtoriogfapher to the king, and 
author of ſeveral hiſtorical tracts and genealo- 
gical enquiries He was called the father of 
French hiſtory, He died in 1640. 

Dufrino: (Charles) was born at Paris, in 1611. 


He was both painter and poet. His poem on 


painting has been greatly applauded by thoſe 
who can read other Latin verſes than thoſe of 
the Auguſtan age: he died in 1665. 

Dufreny (Charles) was born at Paris, in 1548, 
He pafled for the grandſon of Henry IV. whom 
he reſembled : he was valet of the wardrobe to 
Lewis XIV. as his father had been to Lewis 
XIII. His royal maſter was continualiy givin 
him ſome marks of his bounty, notwithſtand- 
ing his diſorderly way of life, but all could not 
keep him from dying poor. Though he had a 
great ſhare of wit, and was not confined in his 


talents, he never could compoſe a regular piece. 


We have ſeveral comedies of his writing, in 


every one of which there are ſome pretty and 


lngular ſcenes ; he died in 1724, 
Vol, IX. * Dupleiæ 
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Dupleix (Scipio) of Cardom Though this 


writer was born in 1559, yet he may be rec- 
koned in the age of Lewis XIV. as he was liv- 
ing in his reign : he was the firſt hiſtorian who 
quoted his authorities in the margin of his 
work, which is a precaution abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary in thoſe who do not write the hiſtory of 
their own times, unleſs they confine themſelves 
to well known facts: his hiſtory of France is 
no longer read, there having been others much 
better digeſted, and written ſince his time: he 
J 8 | 
Eſprit (James) was born at Béziers, in 1611: 

he wrote a book on the. Fallacy of Human Vir— 
tue, which is only a commentary on the duke 
of Rochefoucault. Chancellor Seguier, who 
had a good opinion of his learning, gave 
him a patent of counſellor of ſtate : he died in 

1678, . 
Fftrades (Marſhal d'). His letters are in as 
great eſteem as thoſe of cardinal d'Offat, andit 
is a circumſtance peculiar to the French, that 
their ſimple diſpatches have frequently been ex- 
cellent works: he died in 1686. 


La Fare (the marquis of): he is well known 


by his Memoirs, and ſome agreeable verſes: 
his talent for poetry did not diſcover itſelf till 
he was in his ſixtieth year. It was in praiſe of 
madame de Cailus, one of the moſt amiable 
women of the age both for wit and beauty, 
that he firſt exerciſed his muſe; and his verſes 
on that lady are, perhaps, the moſt delicate of 
any he has com poſed. . TS 


Mabon- 
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I abandonnant un jour d la triſteſſe, 


Sans eſperance, & meme ſans defirs, 
Fe regrettais les ſenſibles plaiſirs 
Dont la douceur enchanta ma jeuneſſe. 
Sont-ills perdus, diſats-je, ſans retour? 
Et nes-tu pas cruel, amour ! 
Toi que j ats fait des mon enfance, 
Le maitre de mes plus beau jours, 
D'en laiſſer terminer le cours 
A Pennuyeuſe indifference © 
Alors j aperęus dans les airs 
 Lenfant mritre de! Univers, 
Qui plein d'une joie inhumaine 
Me dit en ſouriant, J ircis, ne te plain plus, 
Je vai mettre fin a ta peine, 
Je te promets un regard de Cailus. 


Indulging once a melancholly vein, 
Depriv'd of hope, and even without defire, , 
I ſigh'd to think of that gay, pleaſing fire, 
Which fluſh'd N rapture, youth's enchanting 
. 
And are theſe tender joys for ever flown ? 
Ah ! cruel Love, ſo early known, 
My prime of manhood own'd thy. pow'r in- 
tenſe ; 
If then the zenith of my days was thine, 
Ah! leave me not a prey in life's decline, 
To vacant thought and cold indifference. 
Then hov'ring in the nether ſky, 
The world's great maſter, Love, I ſpy ; 
Who, ſmiling with inhuman glee, 
Said, prithee Thirſis ceaſe to wail, 
More happy days thou {till ſhalt fee 
A glance of Cailus ſhall thine heart regale. 


He died in 1713. 
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La Fayette, (Mary Magdalen de la Vergne, 


counteſs of), Her princeſs of Cleves, and her 
Zaide, were. the firſt romances in which the 
manners of polite life, and natural adventures, 
appeared deſcribed with eleglance. Before her 
they only wrote a heap of impoſlibilities, in a 
bombaſt ſtile. She died in 1693. - 

_ Filibien (Andrew) was born at Chartres, in 
1619: he was the firſt who gave the title of 
Great to Lewis XIV. in the inſcriptions in the 


 town-houſe of Paris: his Diſcourſes on the 


Lives of the Painters was that, of all his 


works, which did him the moſt honour : he ig 


elegant, profound, and ſhews great taſte ; but 
he makes uſe of too many words to ſay a few 
things, and is abſolutely void of method: he 


died in 1695. 


Fenelon (Francis de Salignac) archbiſhop of 


Cambray, was born at Perigord in 1651. We 
have fifty-five different productions of his, all 
of which ſeem to come from a heart full of vir- 


tue, but his Telemachus eſpecially inſpires that 


virtue: he has been in vain condemned by 


Gueudeville and the abbe Faidit: he died at 
Cambrai, in 1715. 7 


After the death of Fenelon, Lewis XIV. 


- burnt, with his own hand, all the manuſcripts 


which the duke of Burgundy had preſerved of 
his preceptor's. Ramſay, who was brought up 
under this celebrated prelate, wrote to me in 
theſe words: Had he been born in England, 
his genius would have diſcovered itſelf more 


ſtrongly; and he would, without fear, have 
given full ſcope to his principles, which no one 
was acquainted with,” 8 


Ferrand, 
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Ferrand, counſellor of the court of Aids. We 
have ſome pretty verſes of his writing: he 
joined with Rouſſeau in the Epigram and Ma- 
drigal. The following is a ſpecimen of the 
taſte in which Ferrand wrote. FO 


D'amoeur & de melancolie 
Celemnus en ſin conſumt, 

En fontaine fut transforms ; 
Et qui boit de ſes eaux, oubiie 
Juſqu au nom de Poljedt aint 
Pour mieux ouolier Egerie, 
F'y courus hier vainement: 

A force de changer damaut 
L'infidele l'auoit tarie. 


Celemnus waſted to the marrow, 

By blaſted love and moping ſorrow, 
Was to a fountain chang'd by fate, 

W hoſe waters drank, obliterate 

All traces from the lover's mind, 

Of ſwains untrue, or nymphs unkind. 
T hither Egeria to forget, 

By drinking eagerly, I fly 

But lo! the fickle vain coquet, 
Herſelf had drank the fountain dry. 


By this we may perceive that Ferrand wrote 
upon ſubjects of gallantry with more nature, 
eaſe, and delicacy ; and that Roſſeau was more 
forcible and ſtudied in licentious ones. 

Feuquieres de Pas, (the marquis of) was born 
at Paris in 1648 : he was an officer of conſum- 
mate knowledge in the art of war, and an ex- 
cellent guide, if he was not at the ſame time too 
ſevere @'critic :. he died in 1711, FT 

Le Fevre (Tanegui) was born at Caen in 
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Normandy, i in 1615: he was a Calviniſt, and 


profeſſor at Saumur : he deſpiſed thoſe of the 


fed, though he lived amongſt them: he was 


more the philoſopher than the Huguenot : he 
wrote as well in Latin as a perſon can write in 


a dead language, and made ſome Greek verſes, 


which apparently have had very few readers, 
The chief obligation which the learned world 


has to him, is being the father of madame Da- 
cier: he died in 1678. 


Le Fevre (Anne) madame Dacier. She was 
born in the Calviniſt faith, at Saumur, in 1651, 
and is famous for her great learning. Ihe 
duke of Montauſieur employed her in one of 


thoſe books which were called the Dauphin's, 


for the education of that prince. Florus, with 


Latin notes is her's: her tranſlation of Te- 


rence and Homer have done her immortal ho- 
nour : her only fault was, a too great fondneſs 
for her own tranſlations. La Motte attacked 
her with wit, and ſhe replied with erudition. She 
died at the Louvre in 1720. 

Flechier (Eſprit) of the country of Avignon, 


was born in 1632, and was biſhop of Lavant, 


and afterwards oi Nimes. He was born a French 
and Latin poet, an hiſtorian, and a preacher ; but 
he is chiefly known by his fine funeral orations. 


He compoſed his hiſtory of Theodoſius for the 
uſe of the dauphin. The duke of Montauſieur 


eng iged the beſt ſchools of France, to employ 


their talents in productions for the education of 
bis royal pupil. Flechier died in 1710. 


Fleury (Claud) was born in 1640. He was 
ſubpreceptor to the duke of Burgundy, and con- 


feſſor to Lewis XV. his ſon. He lived at court 
in retirement and labour. His hiſtory of the 


church 
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church is the beſt that was ever written; and 
the preliminary diſcourſes are ſtil] far ſup-rior to 

his hiſtory, Theſe are in a philoſophical taſte ; 
but his hiſtory is not. He died in 1723. 

La Fontaine (John) was born at Chatcau- 
Thierry in 1621. He was the moſt plain and 
| ſimple man living, but admirable in his way, 
tho' negligent and unequal. He was the only 
good writer of his time who did not partake of 
the bounties of Lewis XIV. though entituled to- 
them by his merit and his poverty. His fables 
are for the moſt paft infinitely ſuperior to any 
that have been written before or fince, in an 
language whatſoever. In the tales which he 
imitated from Arioſto, he wants that writer's 
elegance and purity ; he falls far ſhort of him 
in his deſcriptions, which defect eſcaped Boileau 
in his Diſſertation on Joconde, becauſe he did 
not underſtand Italian ; but in thoſe tales which 
he has taken from Boccace, La Fontaine is ſu- 
perior, as having a much greater ſhare of wit, 
elegance, and art, than the Italian, whoſe only 
merit is ſimplicity, perſpicuity, and exactneſs of 
language: but La Fontaine corrupted the French. 
He died in 1695. 8 | 

Fontenelle (Bernard Bouvier de) Though he 
was living in 1756, yet he muſt be an excep- 
tion to the rule we have laid down for ourſelves 
of not admitting any living perſon into this ca- 
talogue, his great age, being near an hundred 
when be died, ſeems to demand this diſtinction. 
He is at preſentequally above panegyricandcriti- 

ciſm. He may be conſidered as the moſt univer- 
ſa] genius that the age of Lewis XIV. produced, 
aid may be reſembled to a ſoil, that from its 
| happy ſituation bears every kind of fruit, He was 
| 5 EAI not 
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not twenty years of age when he compoſed the 
greateſt part of the tragic opera of Bellerophon; 
after which he wrote his opera of Thetis and 
Peleus, in which he has greatly imitated Qui- 
nault. It was performed with great, ſucces ; 
but his ZEneas and Lavinia was not ſo well re- 


ceived, He tried his powers in tragedy, and 


aſſiſted Mademoiſelle Bernard in ſome. of her 
pieces. He compoſed two, one of which was 
played in 1680, but never printed. This piece 
drew upon him, for a long time, very unjuſt re- 


proaches ; for he had merit enough to be ſenſi- 


ble, that notwithſtanding his extenſive genius, he 
was not poſſeſſed of the talents of his uncle 
Peter Corneille for tragedy. He wrote. ſeveral 


detached pieces, in which there appeared a depth 
of knowledge and ingenuity, that plainly diſ- 


covers a man ſuperior to his own works. In 
his Dialogues of the Dead, and in his verſes we 


may remark the ſpirit of Voiture, but much 


more extenſive and philoſophical, His plura- 
lity of Worlds was a performance ſingular in 


its kind, He had the art of making an agree- 


able book of the Oracles of Vandale. The de- 
licate ſubjects which are touched upon in that 
work ſubjected him to ſome underhand perſec u- 
tions, which however he had the good fortune 


to get the better of. He perceived how dan- 


gerous it was to be in the right in thoſe things 
where men of power and intereſt are in the 
wrong. He then applied himſelf to geometty, 
and natural philoſophy, in which he ſucceeded 


with as much cafe as he had done in the moe 


pleaſing arts, Being appointed perpetual ſecte- 


| tary to the Academy of Sciences, he exerciſed 
that employ for upwards of forty-years with _ 
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vunjverſal approbation. In his hiſtory of that 
academy, he frequently throws a ſtrong light 
upon the moſt obſcure memoirs. He was the 
fieſt who introduced that elegant manner of 
treating the ſciences, If he is in ſome places, 
too flowery, we ſhould conſider them as rich 
harveſts, . wherein flowers naturally grow up 
- with the corn. 

His hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences would 
be as uſefu] as it is judiciouſſy executed, if his 
only taſ& had been to give an account of 
' truths brought to light: but he was obliged to 
explain different opinions that contradicted 
each other, and which are for the moſt part 
deſtroyed. 

The eulogiums which he pronounced on the 
deceaſed members of the Academy have the ſin- 
gular merit of rendering the ſciences reſpec- 
table, and of eſtabliſhing the merit of the au- 
thor. In vain have the abbe des Fontaines, and 
others of bis ſtamp, attempted to obſcure his 
reputation; it is the property of great men to 
have contemptible enemies. Notwithſtanding his 
having lately publiſhed a few indifferent come- 
dies, and an Apology for the Vottices of Deſ- 
cartes, we will readily pardon the faults in his 
Dramatic pieces, on account of his great age; 
and his Carteſian principles, in conſideration 
of thoſe ancient opinions having been when he 
was young the general received ones of all 
Europe. | 

In a word, he is. conſidered as the head of 
thoſe who have the pleaſing art of throwing new 
lights and graces upon the abſtract ſciences, 
He has likewiſe great merit in every other ſpe- 
cies which. he has undertaken, Theſe great 

* 5 talents 
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talents were ſupported by a knowledge of lan- 
guages and hiſtory ; and he was without con- 
tradition ſuperior to all the learned men who 
have not had the gift of invention. | 

Forbin (Claud. chevalier de.) He was chef- 

d'eſcarde, or commodore in the French navy, 
and high-admiral to the king of Siam. He has 
left ſome curious memoirs, which have been di- 
geſted and publiſhed, by which a judgment may 
be formed between him and:Gue Trouin, 

La Fofje (Anthony): was born in 1658. Man- 
lius is his beſt dramatical piece. He died in 
1708. TT 1 ; 

. (Claude) was born at Paris in 1666. 
He was well verſed in literature, and had a 
great ſhare of taſte. He wrote only a few Latin 
verſes, and ſome diſſertations. He died in 1728. 

Furetiere (Anthony) was born in 1620. He 
| was famous for his dictionary and his diſputes. 
| He died in 1688. BG, 

| Sagen (Francis) was born at Lyons in 1667. 

Father Niceron has given him a place in his ca- 
| - _ talogue of illuſtrious men, tho' he was never fa- 
| mous for any thing but ſome bad ſatires. He 
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had a great ſhare in that collection of groſs jokes, 
called Brevets de la callote. Theſe indecent pro- 
dudlions took their riſe from a certain ſociety, 
called the regiment of fools, and of the calotte. 
| This is certainly no part of good taſte, Theſe. 
E works, and their authors, are held in the ut- 
molt contempt by all well bred people, and are 
never quoted but to inſpire an abhorrence of 
their examples. He died in 1725. 

Galant (Anthony) was born in Picardy, in 
1646. He learned the Oriental languages at 
Conſtantinople, and tranſlated part of the Br” 

| | blan 
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bian tales, known by the name of the Hundred 
and one Nights. , Hedied in 1715. 8 
Gallois (John, abbot of) was born at Paris 
in 1632. He was a man of univerſal learning, 
and the firſt who worked at the Journal des Sa- 
dans, with the counſellor-clerk Sallo, who firſt 
formed the plan of that work. He afterwards 
taught Colbert, the miniſter of ſtate, a little 
Latin, who, notwithſtanding his many occu— 
pations, thought he had time enough to ſpare 
for learning that language. He took the greateſt 
part of his leffons in his coach, in his journies. 
from Verſailles to Paris. It is ſaid he did it 
with a view of being made chancellor, which 
is not unlikely. It is worthy of obſervation, 
that the two perſons, who were the greateſt 
patrons of learning, namely Lewis XIV. and 
Monſieur Colbert, neither of them underſtood 
Latin, Hedied in 1507. 

Gaſſendi (Peter) was born in Provence, in 
1592. He was the reſtorer of part of the Epi- 
eurean ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. He per- 
ceived the neceſſity of atoms, and of a vacuum 

and what he afirmed, Newton and others have 
ſince demonſtrated. He was not in fo great re- 

putation as Deſcartes, becauſe he was more ra- 
tional, and no inventor of hypotheſes : never- 

theleſs he was accuſed of atheiſm, as well as 

Deſcartes. Some imagined that he who would, 

with Epicurus, admit a vacuum; would, like 

him, deny the exiſtence of a God. I his is the 

way of reaſoning of all detractors and calumni- 
ators. In Provence, where there was no one 

jealous of him, Gaffendi was called the holy 

prieſt. At Paris, the voice of envy gave him 

the title of atheiſt, It is true that he was:a 

L 6 ſceptic, 
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ſceptic, and that philoſophy had tavght him to 
doubt of every thing, but npt of the exiſtence of 
a Supreme Being. He died in 1656. 


Gedouin, canon of the holy chapel at Paris. 
He was author of an excellent tranſlation of 


Quintilian and Pauſanias. He died in 1744. 

Le Gendre (Lewis) was born at Rouen, in 
1655. He has compoſed a hiſtory of France. 
To execute ſuch a taſk well, requires the pen 
and freedom of the preſident de Thou, and even 
then it would be difficult to renger the firſt ages 
intereſting. He died in 1 

Genet (Charles Claud.) He was born in 
1633: he was almoner to the ducheſs of Or- 
Jeans, and both a philoſopher and a poet: his 
Tragedy of Penelope is ſtill played with ſus— 


| eefs, and is the only one of his dramatic pieces 


that has kept its ground on the ſtage : his la- 


' borious work of Deſcartes's philoſophy in verſe, 


or rather in 1hime, is a greater proof of his pa- 


tience than his genius; and he reſembled Lu- 


cretius in nothing but having verſified a philo- 
ſophy erroneous in almoſt every part of its 
ſyſtem : he partook of the bounty of Lewis? XIV. 

and died in 1719. 

Girard (abbe). His book of Synonima is a 
very uſeful work, and will laſt as long as lan- 
_ guage, and even contribute to preſerve it. 

Godear (Anthony). He was one of thoſe 
who helped to eſtabliſh the French Academy : 
he was a poet, an orator, and an hiſtorian. It 
is well known that for the ſake of a pun, and in 


reward for his having rendered the Benedecute 


into verſe, cardinal Richelieu gave him the 
diſhopric of Graſſe: his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
in proſe is more : Valued than his poem on the 


Church 
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Church Calendar: he was greatly deceived in 

thinking to equal the Faſti of Ovid; neither his 
ſubject nor his genius being ſufficient for it, It 

is a great miſtake to think % wag of Chriſtia- 

nity as fit for poetry as thoſe of Pageniſm, whoſe 

mythology, as pleaſing as it was falſe, animated 
all nature: he died in 1672. 

Gedefroi (Theodore) fon to Denis, or Diony- 
ſius Godefroi, the Parifian : he was born at Ge- 
neva in 1580: he was a learned man, and hiſto- 

riographer of France in the reigns of Lewis XIII. 
and XIV. be applied himſeif particularly to titles 
and ceremonies : he died in 1649. | 

Godefroi (Dennis) his fon, vas born at Paris 
in 1615: he was hiſtoriographer of France as 
well as bis father: he died in 1681. | 
 Gombautld {John Ogier ce), Though born in 
the. reign of Charles IX. he lived a long time 
after Lewis XIV. came to the crown. There 
are ſome good epigrams of his, of which. a 
few {till continue to be repeated. He died in 
1060. . 

Gombverville (Marin) was born at Paris in 
1600. He was one of the firſt members of the 

academy. He wrote ſome voluminous roman=- 
ces. before the reign of good taſte, and his re- 
putation died with him in 1674. 

Gondi, (John- Francis) Cardinal de Retz, was 
born in 1613. He lived like Cataline in his 
youth, and Atticus in his old age. Several paſ- 
ſages in his memoirs are worthy Salluſt; but the 
whole is not alike good. He died in 1679. 

Gour ville, from valet de chambre to the duke 
of Rochefoucault, became his friend, and even 
that of the great Conde. He was at the ſame 
time hanged in effigy at Paris, and appointed the 

: | King's 
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king's envoy in Germany, and afterwards pro- 
poſed as ſucceflor to the great Colbert in the 
miniſtry. We have memoirs of his life, writ- 
ten by himſclf, in a natural and unaffected ſtile, 
wherein he ſpeaks of his birth and fortunes with 
indifference. 


Le Grand (Joachim) was born in Normandy 


in 1653. He was a pupil of father le Goinite. 
He is one of the moſt profound hiſtorians we 


have. He died in 1732. 
Grecour, Canon of Tours. His poem of Phi- 
Jotanus had prodigious ſucceſs. The chief merit 


of theſe kinds of pieces is generally in the choice 


of the ſubject, and the malicioufneſs of the hu- 
man heart: not but that there are fome good 
verſes in this poem. The beginning 1 js extreme- 
ly happy, but the end is not at all anſwerable. 
Tae devil dots not ſpeak near ſo plraſantly as 


when he is firit introduced, The ſtile is low, 


un. form, voic of dialogue, grace, ingenuity, pu- 
tity, imagination, or expreffon - and, in ſhort, 


is only a {atirical hiſtory of the bull Unigenitus 
in bur eſque verſe, of which ſome lines are ex- 
_ ttemely diverting 


Guerret (Gabriel) was born at Paris in . 


He was known in his time by his Parnafius re- 


formed, and his war of the authors. He had 


taſte ; but his diſcourſe, ** Whether the empire 


of eloquence 15'g'eater than that of love,” muſt 
not be taken as a proof of it. He compoſed the 
Journal du Palais, in conjunction with Blon— 


deau. This journal i is a collection of arrets of 
the French parliaments, which are frequently 


different decrecs in Cauſes of the ſame nature. 


Nothing is a Rronger proof how much our 


practice 


— 
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practice of law ſtands in need of being preferred 
than that there is a neceſſity of collecting de- 
crees. He died in 1688. | 

Du Guet (Jaimes- Joſeph) was born at Forez, 
in 1649. He was one of the beſt writers the 
Janſeniſts had in their party. His bock on the 
Education of a King was not compoſed for the 
king of Sardinia, as has been faid : it was finiſhed 
by another hand. Du Guet had formed his ſtile. 
on that of the beſt writers of Port- Royal. He 
might, like them, have done great ſervice to lite- 
rature. Three volumes upon five and twenty 
chapters of Iſaiah, plainly ſhew that he was no 
niggard of his time nor pen. Hedied in 1733. 
Du Gue-Troui, from a private adventurer be- 
came lieutenant- general of the naval forces of 
France. He was one of the greateſt men in his 
way. He has left us memoirs written in the 
ſtile of a ſoldier, and very proper to excite emu- 
lation in his countrymen. 

Du Halde, the Jeſuit, without ſtirring out of 
Paris, or having ever ſeen China, has, from the 
memoirs of his fraternity, given the beſt and 

moſt ample tieſcription of the Chineſe empire 
that is in the world. He died in 1743. 
Our inſatiable curioſity for knowing every 
minute particular relating to the religion, laws, 
and manners of the Chineſe, is not yet ſatisfied: 
a burgomaſter of Middlebourg, named Hudde, 
a man of great fortune, guided wholly by his. 
_ curioſity, took a voyage to China, in the year 
170, where he laid out the greateſt part of 
his fortune in informing himſelf of every thing. 
He became ſo perfect a proficient in the Chineſe 
language, that he was taken for a PW 
that 
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that country: luckily for him his face favour- 
ed the miſtake. After ſome time he found 
means to be raiſed to the rank of a mandzrin, 
in which quality he travelled througa all the 
province,, and at length returned to Europe, 
with a collection of forty years obſervations. 
Unhappily, the ſhip they were on board was 
caſt away, which was the greateſt Joſs that ever 
befel the republic of letters. | | 

Du Hamel ( John Baptiſt) of Normandy, was 
born in 1624. He was ſecretary to the acade- 
my of ſciences. He was a philoſopher, and at 
the ſame time a divine. The improvements that 


have been made in philoſophy ſince his time, 


take away ſome part of the merit of his writ- 
ings ; but his name ſtil] remains. He died in 
1706. Ke 1 

Count Hamilton, (Anthony) he was born at 


Caen. He wrote ſeveral pretty pieces of poetry, 


and was the firſt who made romances in the 
comical]. taſte, which is widely different from 


the burleſque of Scarron. His memoirs of the 


count of Grammont is, of all productions of 


the kind that wherein the ſlighteſt foundation 


is ſet off with the greateſt, moſt lively, and 

moſt agreeable ſtile. 5 
Hardouin (John) a Jeſuit, deeply learned in 

hiſtory; but chimerical in his notions. We 


are not to inquire, ſays, Montagne, who knows 


the moſt, but who knows the beſt.” Hardouin 


carried his extravagance ſo far as to pretend 


that the Aineis and the Odes of Horace were 
written by monks, in the thirteenth century. 


He will have it that ZEneas is Jeſus Chriſt, 


and Horace's miſtreſs, Lalage, the chriſ- 
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ſtian religion. The ſame diſcernment which 
diſcovered to father] Hardouin the Meſſiah in 
Z#neas, made him likewiſe ſee atheiſts in the 
fathers Thomaſſin, Quenel, Mallebranche, Ar- 
nauld, Nicolle, and Paſcal. His folly took 
away all ſting from his calumny : but as all 
thoſe who revive this charge of atheiſm againſt 


men of learning, are not known fools, it may 
frequently prove dangerous. We have had 


inſtances of ſeveral who have abuſed their of- 
fice, by uſing theſe arms, agalnſt which there 
is no ſhield, in order to work the ruin of per- 
ſons of merit, with a weak prince, 

Hecquet, He was a phyſician. In the year 


1722, * publiſhed his tional ſyſtem of Tritu- 


ration, an ingenious theory, but does not ac- 
count for the manner in which digeſtion is 


made. Other phyſicians have added, in their 


explanations, the gaſtric juice and the heat of 
the viſcera ; but no one has been able to find 


out this ſecret of nature, who conceals herſelf 


in all her operations. 
Helvetius, a famous phyſician, who has writ- 


ten excellently upon the animal ceconomy and 


fevers, Hedied in the year 1750. 

Henaut, known by his Sonnet of the Avorton, 
and ſeveral other pieces; and who would have 
acquired a great ſhare of reputation, if the three 
firſt cantos of his tranſlation of Lucretius that 


were loſt, had appeared, and written like what. 


we have left of the beginning of that work. 
He died in 1682. 


Poſterity muſt not confound this writer with 


another of the ſame name, but of much ſuperior 
merit, to whom we are indebied for ths ſhorteſt 
and 
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and beſt hiſtory of France ; and perhaps for the 
only method in which all great hiſtories ought 
to be written for the future. For fo great is the 
multiplicity of facts and documents, that we 
muſt very ſoon be reduced to extracts and dic- 
tionaries, But it will be very difficult to imi- 
tate the author of the chronological abridg- 
ment, who has gone to the bottom of ſo many 
things, and ſeemed at the ſame time only to 
touch upon them ſlightly. 

Ferbelot delete was born at Paris in 
1625. He was the firſt Frenchman who tho- 
roughly underſtood the oriental Janguages, and 
hiſtory, He was at firſt taken little notice of 
in his own country. Ferdinand III. grand duke 
of Tuſcany, received him with marks of di- 
ſtinction, and taught France to know his merit, 
Then he was recalled and encouraged by Col- 
bert, who was the patron of all merit. His 
Bibliotheque Orientale is equally curious and 
learned; he died in 1695. 
 Hermant ( Godfrey) was born at Beauvais in 
1617; he was author of ſome polemical works, 
which periſhed with the diſputes that gave them 
birth: he died in 1590. 

La Hire (Philip) was born at Paris in 1640: 
he was fon to a good painter; he was himſelf 
a great mathematician, and contributed much 


to, the famous French meridian : : he died in 


1718. 

Ie Hopital. (Francis marquis of) He was born 
in 1062: he was the firſt, who wrote in France 
on the calculation of infinites found out by Sit 


Iſaac Newton. This was a progidy at that 


time: : he dicd in 1704. ml 
D' Hofer 
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D' Hoſier (Peter) was the ſon of an advocate, 
and born at Marſeilles in 1592: he was the 
firſt who cleared up the account of genealogies 
and reduced them to a ſcience. Lewis XIII. made 
him gentleman in waiting, maſter of his houſe- 
hold, and gentleman in ordinary of his cham- 
ber. Lewis XIV. gave him a patent of coun- 


ſellor of ſtate, Several truly great men have 


been much leſs rewarded, Their labours were 
not ſo neceſſary to human vanity: he died 
in 1660. 

Des Houlieres. (Antonietta de la Garde) Of 
all the French laides who have applied them- 
ſelves to poetry, no one has ſucceeded ſo well 
as this; for her verſes ſtill continue to be re- 
peated by every one: ſhe died in 1664. 

Huet (Peter Daniel) was born at Caen in 


1630: he was a. man of univerſal Jearning, 


and retained the fame ardour for ſtudy till the 
age of ninety-one: he was invited to Stock- 
holm by queen Chriſtina, and was afterwards 
one of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages who aſſiſted 
in the education of the dauphin, than whom no 
prince had ever fo great maſters, Huet turned 
prieſt when he was forty years of age, and had 
the biſhopric of Avranche given him, which he 


afterwards reſigned, that he might be more at 
leiſure to purſue his ſtudies in retirement. Of 


all his productions, The Commerce and Na- 
vigation of the Ancients, and the Origin of Ro- 
niances, * are the moſt read, His treatiſe on the 
weakneis of the human underſtanding made 
a great noiſe, and ſcemed to contradict his 


Evangelical Demonſtrations.” He died in 


1721. 
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Faquelet (Iſaac) was born in Champagne in 
1647 : he was a Calviniſt, and paſtor at the 
Hague, and at Berlin. He has written ſome 
pieces on religion: he died in 1708. 

Joli (Gui) counſellor at the Chätelet, and fe 
cretary to cardinal de Retz: he has left ſome 
memoirs, which are in compariſon with thole 
wri,ten by the cardinal, what the ſervant is to 
the maſter : but there are ſome curious particu- 
lars 

Jouvency [ Joſeph) a Jeſuit, was born at Paris 
in 1643. This is another of thoſe who have 
had the obſcure merit of writing Latin, as 
well as can be done in our time. fFlis book 
de ratione diſcendi & docendi, though very little 
known, is one of the beſt that has been writ- 
ten on the ſubject ſince that of Quintilian. In 
the year 1710, he publiſhed at Rome a part of 
the hiſtory of his order, in which he writes like 
a Jeſuit and one who had been at Rome. The 
parliament of Paris, who think very differently 
from Rome and the Jeſuits, condemned this 
book, in which is a defence of father Guig- 
nard, who had been condemned to be hanged 
by this very parliament for an atlaffination, 
committed on the perſon of Henry IV. by his 
ſcholar Chatel, It is very true that Guignard 
was in no wiſe an accomplice in this murder, 
and that he met with hard uſage from the par- 
liament; but it is equally true that this ſeverity - 
was neceſſary in thoſe unhappy times, where a 
part of Europe, blinded by the moſt horrible 
fanaticiſm, thought it an act of religion to mut- 
ger the beſt of kings and the beſt of men, He 
died in 1716, 


De 
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De L' Iſie (William) was born at Paris in 
1675: he reformed geography, which had for 
a long time ſtood in need of improvement: he 
changed the whole poſition of our hemiſphere as 
to longitude : he taught geometry to Lewis XV, 
who has proved one of his beſt pupils : that 
monarch having compoſed, after the death of his 
maſter, a Treatiſe on the Courſe of Rivers, 

William de L'Ifle was the firſt who had the title 
of chief geographer to the king. He died in 
1726. os 

: Labbe (Phillip) was born at Bourges in 1607 : 
he was a Jeſuit: he has done great ſervices to 
hiſtory : he has left ſeventy-three pieces of his 
writing. He died in 1667, 

Le Laboureur (John) was born at Montmo- 
rency in 1623: he was a gentleman in waiting 
to Lewis XIV. and afterwards almoner: his 
account of the voyage to Poland, which he made 
with the marſhaleſs de Guebriant, the only wo- 
man that ever had the title, and executed the 
functions of an ambaſſadreſs plenipotentiary, is 
very curious, The hiſtorical remarks with which 
he has enriched the Memoirs of Caſtelnau have 
thrown a great light upon the hiſtory of France. 
The wretched poem called Charlemagne was 
not mpeg by him, but by his brother. He died 
in 1678. e 

Lag or Lainez (Alexander) was born in 
Hainault in 1650: he was an extraordinary 
poet, and ſome little pieces of his, very bappily 
written, have been collected. A certain perſon, 
who was at great pains and expence to have a 
Mount Parnaſſus made in bronze, and covered 
with figures in relievo, of all the poets and mu- 
ſicians that came into his head, has placed Laine 
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in the rank of the moſt illuſtrious. The only 
truly delicate verſes of his that we have, are 
thoſe written on madame de Martel. 


Le tendre Apelle un jour dans ces jeux ſi vanl's 
Qu Athenes fur ſes bords conſacrait d Neptune, 
Vit au ſortir de Ponde eclater cent beautts. 

Et prenant un trait de chacune, 
Il fit de fa Venus le portrait immartel. 
Helas ! il avait vi Padorable Martel, 

Il n'en aurait employs qu'une. 


To Neptune when the Iſthmian games of yore, 
Were ſolemniz'd on the Athenian ſhore, 
An hundred nymphs in blooming youth array'd, 
Upriſing from the wave, their charms diſplay'd 
From each a ſhining feature fam'd Apelles choſe, 
And an immortal Venus from his pencil roſe ; 

But had Martel once met his raviſh'd eye, 


Her heav'nly form alone would all thoſe charms 


} 
/ 
[ 


ſupply. | 
It may not be known perhaps that theſe lines are 
a tranſlation of this beautiful paſſage in Arioſto 
| Non avea da torre altra, &c, * 
He died in 1710. | L 
Lambert 


2 


1 »„—— 


We ſhall give the whole ſtanza, for the entert jnment 
of the reader. Arioſto, ſpeaking of Olympia, whom Or- 
lando delivered from the ſea-monſter, ſays, | 


E ſe faſſe coſtei lata & Crotone, 
Quando Zeuſi Pimagine far volſe, 
Che por dovea nel tempio di Giunone, 
E tante belle nude inſieme accolſe, 
E che per une farne in per fexxione, 2 
Da cbi una parte, e da chi un' altra telſe; 
| | Net 
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Lambert (Anne Thereſa de Marguerat de 
Courcelles, marchioneſs of) was born in 1647, 
and was a lady of great wit and underſtanding. 
She has left ſome uſeful] pieces of morality, 
written in an agreeable ſtile, Her Treatiſe on 
Friendſhip ſhews her deſerving of having friends, 
The number of ladies who have been ſhinin 
ornaments to this glorious age, js one of the 
greateſt proofs of the progreſs of human under- 
ſtanding. | ES | | 
La donne ſon venute in eccelienza, 

Di ciaſcun' arte ove hanno poſio cura. Arioſt. 


The ladies then to excellence attain'd, 
In every curious art they choſe to learn. 


He died at Paris in 1703. 


Lami (Barnard) was born at Mons in 1640: 
he belonged to the oratory : he was learned in 
more than one ſcience: he compoſed his Ele- 
ments of the Mathematics in a journey that he 
made on foot from Grenoble to Paris. He died 
in 1715. 


Lancelot (Claud). He was born at Paris in 
1615: he had a hand in ſeveral very uſeful pro- 


Non avea da torre altra, cbe coflet, 
Che tutte le bellezze erano in lei. 


And had Olympia to Crotona ſtray'd, 
When Zeuxis firſt imain*d his deſign, 
That piece in Juno's fane to be diſplay'd, 
And many naked beauties did combine z 
That in perfection it might be array'd, 
From each to cull ſome lineament divine; 
He would have fix'd his eyes on her alone; 
For ey'ry charm in her united ſhone, 
Orland, Furios, Cant. xi, 


duCtions 


W » 

ductions of the recluſes of port Royal, for the 

education of youth. He died in 1695. 

De Larrey (Iſaac) was born in Normany in 

1638: bis nner of England was much eſteem- 

ed before that of Rapin made its appearance; 

but his Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. had never any 

reputation. He died at Berlin in 1719. 
Lautiai (Francis) was born at Angers in 

1612: he was a Civilian, and a man of letters: 


he was the firſt who taught the French law at 
Paris. He died in 1693. 


. Launoy (John) was born in Normandy in 
1603: he was a doctor in theology: he was a 


Jaborious ſcholar, and an intrepid critic ; he de- 
tected a great many errors in ons particu- 
Jarly that relating to ſaints, whole exiſtence he 
denied. It is well known that the curate of St. 
Euſtachius ſaid, he always paid him the greateſt 

reſpect, for fear he ſhould take his St. Eullachiv 
from him, He died in 1678. 

Lauriere (Euſebius) — born at Paris in 
1659 : he was a lawyer, and no one better un- 
derſtood juriſprudence, and the origin of laws : 
he was the perſon who formed the collection of 
ordinances, an immenſe work which did great 


honour to the reign of Lewis XIV. and isa 


monument of 'the mutability of all human 
things. A collection of ordnances is only a 
hiſtory of variations. He died in 1728, 

Le Clerc ¶ John) was born at Geneva in 1657, 
but his family was originally of Beauvais: he 
was not the only learned man of his family, but 


he was the moſt learned: his Bibliothegue Lui. 


verſelle, in which he has imitated Bayle's Repub- 
lic of Letters, is his beſt performance : his 
5 greateſt merit is, that he came near to Bayle, 
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„hom he had ſo frequently attacked: he wrote 
a great deal more than that great man; but he 
Was not like him acquainted with the art of 
pleaſing and inſtructing at the ſame time, which 
is ſo much ſuperior to all ſcience. *' He died at 

Amſterdam in 1736. | | 

 Lemery (Nicholas) was born at Rouen in 

1645: he was the firſt rational chemiſt, and the 
- firſt who publiſhed a General Pharmacopcœia. 
- He died in 1915. 8 

Lenfant (James) was born at Beauſſe in 

1661: he was a Calviniſt paſtor at Berlin: he 
was more inſtrumental than any one in carrying 

the energy and beauty of the French tongue to 

the moſt diſtant parts of Germany: his Hiſtory 
of the Council of: Conſtance, judiciouſly reviſed 
and elegantly written, will be a proof to lateſt 
poſterity how much good and evil' may ariſe 
from theſe great aſſemblies, and that good laws 
may be produced even from the midi of paſ- 
5 bows; ſelf-intereſt, and cruelty itſelf, He died 
mn 1092. | 
De; Lions (John) was born at Pontoiſe in 

1615: he was a doctor of the Sorbonne, a man 
ſingular in his way, and author of ſeveral pole- 

mical pieces.: he attempted to prove that the 
rejoicings on the feaſt of the Epiphany or 

Twelfth Day were profane, and that the world 
Was ſoon to be at an end. He died in 1700. 

Lie Long (James) was born at Paris in 1655: 
de was of the Oratory. His Bibliothegue Hiſto- 
" rique de la France is a very learned work, and of 
great utility, though it has ſome faults. He 
died in 1721. 5 

Longepierre (Hillary-Barnard, baron of). He 

Was born in Burgundy in 1658: he was maſter 

Vol. IX. NM cut 
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of all the beauties of the Greek language: a 
very rare degree of merit in his time, We 
have ſome tranſlations by him in verſe of Ana- 
creon, Sappho, Bion, and Moſchus : his tra- 
gedy of Medea, though unequally written, and 
too full of declamations, is far ſuperiar to that 
of Peter Corneille : but Corneille's Medea was 
written before he was at the height of his repu- 
tation. Longepierre compoſed ſeveral other 
tragedies upon the model of the Greek poets, 
whom he has happily imitated in not blending 
love with ſubjects of terror and cruelty ; but at 
the ſame time he has copied them in the tedi- 
ouſneſs of their common places, and in the bar- 
krenneſs of action and intrigue, and not equalled 
them in beauty of elocution, which conſtitutes 
the greateſt merit of a poet. Though he wrote 
ſeveral other tragedies in the Greek taſte, he 
gave only Medea and Electra to the ſtage, He 
died in 1727. 1 „„ 

De Longuerue (Lewis du Four) was born at 
Charleville in 1652: he was abbot of Jard. Be- 
ſides knowing all the learned languages, he was 
maſter of all thoſe ſpoken in Europe. A few 
years labour and application may be ſufficient to 
attain a middling knowledge of ſeveral langu- 
ages; but it is the labour of .a whole life to 
| ſpeak one's own with purity and eloquence : he 
underſtood univerſal hiſtory ; and it is ſaid, that 
he campoſed the Hiſtorical and Geographical 
Deſcription of ancient and modern France. He 
died about the year 1724. . 
 Longueval (James) a Jeſuit, was born in 1681: 
he compoſed eight volumes of the Hiſtory of the 
Gallican church, which was afterwards conti- 
nued by facher Fontenay. He died in 1735.5 
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De la Loubere (Simon) was born at Toulouſe 
in 1642, and ſent envoy to Siam in 1677: he 
has left us memoirs of that ceuntry, which are 
much better than his ſonnets and odes. He 
died in 1729. 
Mabillen (John) was born in Champagne in 
1632: he was a Benedictine : he had the office 
of ſhewing the treafury of St. Denis, which he 


defired to reſign, giving for his reaſon, * that 


he did not chuſe to mix fables with truth.” He 
made ſeveral very learned reſearches, and was 

employed 67 prog in enquiring into ancient 
titles. Hedied in 1707. 

Maignan (Emanuel) was born at Toulouſe in 
1601 : he was a Minime friar, and one of thoſe 
who have learnt the mathematics without a 
maſter ; he was a mathematical profeſſor at 


Rome, where this profeſſorſhip has ever ſince 


his time continued with the French Minims. 

He died at Toulouſe in 1677. 
Maillet. He was conſul at Grand Cairo: 

there are ſome inſtructive letters of his, relating 


to Egypt, and ſome MS. pieces of bold philo- 


ſophy. 


1610. There are ſome of his hiſtories ſtill read 
with pleaſure : he was too much cried up at fitſt, 


and too much neglected at Jaſt, It is very re- 


markable that he was obliged to quit the order 
for having wrote in favour of the clergy of 
France. He died at St. Victor in 1686. 
Mainard (Francis) preſident of Aurillac, was 
born at Toulouſe in 1634. He may be reckoned 


in the number of thoſe who uſhered in the age 
of Lewis XIV. There are ſeveral pieces of poe- 


try of his remaining, all written wich great eaſe 
1 M 2 1 and 


Maimbourg (Lewis) a Jeſuit, was born in 


bp 24.” 
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and purity: he is one of thoſe authors who ha; 
made the greateſt complaints of the ill fortune 
attending talents, not knowing that the ſucceſs 


of a good work is of itſelf a ſufficient recom- 


pence to an artiſt; that if princes and miniſters 
make a merit of rewarding this kind of deſert, 
there is ſtil! greater merit in waiting for their 
favours without aſking ; and that if a good writer 
is ambitious of an elevated fortune, he ought to 


be the architect of it himſelf, 


Nothing is. more commonly known than his 


beautiful ſonnet addreſſed to cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, and that miniſter's harſh reply, the cruel 
monoſyllable rien (nothing). The preſident 
Mainard, after he retired to Aurillac, made the 


following lines, which deſerve to be as well 


known as his ſonnet. 


Par witre humeur le monde eſi gottuernt, 
Vs volontes font le calme & Porage, 
Vous vous r1e% de me voir confine 
Loin de la Cour dans mon petit minage: 
Mais, weſt-ce rien que d'etre tout a ſoi, 
De wavarr point le fardeau d'un Emploi, 
D'avoir dompte la crainte & Peſptrance ? 
Ah ſi le Ciel, qui me traite fi bien, 
Await pitts de vous & de la France, 
Votre bonheur ſerait tgal au mien. 


To your caprice the willing world's reſign'd ; 


Both ſtorm and calm your will and pleaſure wait: 


'You laugh to ſee me in a farm confin'd, 


And think me wretched in my humble fate. 


*Tis ſomething ſtill my freedom to enjoy; 
Nor groan beneath the weight of an employ 
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Ofer fear and hope a conqueſt to obtain. 
Sh6u'd heav'n, whole rays on me propitious ſhine, 
To you and France ſhew mercy once again, 
Your happineſs would one day equal mine. 


Alfter the death of the'cardinal he ſays, in ans»: 
other piece, that the tyrant is dead, and yet he 
is not more happy. Had the cardinal] been his 
benefactor, that miniſter would have been a 


God with him; but: becauſe he gave bim no- 


thing he was a tyrant. This is too much like 
thoſe beggars who accoſt paſſengers with a 


„God bleſs your honour,” and load them with 
_ curſes afterwards, if they get no alms from them. 


Mainard's verſes were very beautiful: but it 


would have redounded more to his credit, had 


he lived without aſking or murmuring. The 


epitaph which he made for himſelf is in every 
one's mouth, 


Las 3 & de me plaindre, 
Des Mufes, des Grands & du ſort, 
Cefl ici que 7 attends la mort, 

Sans la defirer ni la craindre. 


Tir'd of complaints, of hope and faith, 
By fortune, friends, and muſe forſaken, 
I wait unmov'd th' approach of death, 
Nor wiſh, nor fear to be miſtaken. 


The two laſt lines are a tranſlation of the old 
Latin one, ” 0 


Summum nec metuas diem nec optes. 


Moſt beautiful verſes are but tranſlations. 
5 It is very common not to wiſh for death, very. 
rare not to fear it; and it would have been very 
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great not to have even thought that there were 
ſuch things as great men in the world. 
Maintenon (Francis d'Aubigné, Scarron, mar. 
chioneſs of). She is an author as well as ma- 
dame de Sévigné, becauſe her letters have been 
printed after her death. Both of theſe ladies 
wrote with a great deal of ſpirit, but of a very 
different kind. The letters of Madame de Sé- 
vigné are dictated by the heart and the imagi- 
nation, and are more ſprightly and free. Thoſe 
of Madame de Maintenon, more conſtrained, and 
ſeem as if ſhe had foreſeen they would one day be 
made public. Madame de Sevigne, in writing 
to her daughter, wrote only for that daughter, 
There are ſeveral anecdotes to be found in both 
theſe collections. We may perceive in thoſe of 
madame de Maintenon, that ſhe was married to 
Lewis XIV. that ſhe had conſiderable influence 
in ftate affairs, but that ſhe did not direct them ; 
| that ſhe did not haſten the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and its conſequences, neither did ſhe 
_ oppoſe it; that ſhe ſided with the Moliniſts at 
firſt, becauſe Lewis XIV. did fo, and that at 
length ſhe became ſeriouſly attached to that par- 
ty; that Lewis XIV. in the latter part of his 
life, uſed to carry relics about him ; with ſeve- 
ral other private anecdotes. But the little know- 
ledge that may be gained from this collection, 
is too dearly bought, by the number of uſeleſs 
letters it contains; a fault which is common ta 
all collections of this kind. If nothing was to 
be printed but what is uſeful, there would not 
be, by an hundredth part, ſo many bad books. 
She died at St. Cyr in 1719. 


4 ry 1 


Malebranche (Nicholas) of the Oratory, was 
born at Paris in 1638. He was one of the 
{FF $4. . dee peſt 


deepeſt meditators that ever wrote. As he 
abounded with that forcible imagination which 
makes more diſciples than'truth, he had his like- 
wiſe in bis time; there were thoſe. that went 
the name of Malabranchians. Fit has admirably 
me wn the errors of the ſenſes and imagination; 
but when he attempted to dive into the nature 
of the ſoul, he was loſt: in the abyſs, as others 
bad been before him.. He was, like Deſcartes,. 
a-great man by whom very little was to be learnt, 
od des | 
Malizieux (Nicholas) was born at Paris in 
1650. The duke of Burgundy's Elements ef 
| Geometry are the leſſons - that he gave to that 
prince. He raiſed himſelf a great reputation 
dy his conſummate knowledge in literature, and 


the duteheſs of Maine made his fortune, He . 


died in 1727. N | 
Mailleville, (Claud de) one of the firſt mem- 
ders of the Academy. The fingle ſonnet of the 
Helle Matincuſe, made a famous man of him; 
whereas fuch a piece would be hardly thought 
wotth ſpeaking of now-a-days. But good pro- 
ductions in any kind were as rare then as th 
are fince become common. He died in 1647. 
De Marca (Peter) was born in 1594. Being 
left a widower with ſeveral children, he entered 
into the Church, and was nominated to the 
archbiſhopric of Paris. His book entitled La 
Concorde de I Empire & du Sacerdoce, is much 
eſteemed. He died in 1662, 
De Marolles (Michael) was born at Touraine 
in 1600, and was ſon to the celebrated Claud 
de Marolles, captain of the guard'of a hundred 
Swiſs, ſo well known for having engaged in 


Angle combat with Marivaux, at the head of the 
M 4 army 
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army of Henry IV. Michael, who was abbot of 


Villeloin, was author of ſixty-nine. works, of 


_ which ſeveral were tranſlations, and very uſeful 


in their time. He died in 1681. 


Ia Marre (Nicholas) was born at Paris i in 
1641. He was commiſſary of the Chatelet : he 


was author of a piece ſuitable to his profeſſion, 
The Hiſtory of the police, which is of uſe only 


to the people of Paris, and is better to conſult. 
than to read. As a reward, he had a penſion. 


aſſigned him out of the profits of the ſtage, 


which he never received. They might as well 


have aſſigned the comedians a penſion out of 
the wages of the city watch. 


Du Marſais. No one better underſtood the 
metaphyſical part of grammar than himſelf, not 
made more proſound reſearches into the princi- 
ples of languages. His book of Trapes is inſen- 
nbly become neceſſary, and the whole of what he 


has written concerning grammar deſerves to be 
ſtudied. He was one of thoſe obſcure philoſo- 


phers with whom Paris abounds, who judge 
cooly and juſtly of every thing, living peaceably 


among themſelves, and keep up a rational com- 
merce with each other, unknown to the great, 
and dreaded by the quacks of all kinds, who 
ſeek to lord it over weak minds. The number 


of theſe wiſe men is a conſequence of the _ 


of the age. He died in 1755. 


Marſollier (James) was born at Paris i in 16 57. 
le was one of the regular canons of St. Gene- 


vieve, andis known by ſeveral hiſtorical writings, 


which are well executed. He died in 1724. 
AMartignac (Stephen) was born in 1628. He 


was the firſt who made a ſufferable proſe tranſ- 


lation of Virgil, Horace, &c, Iqueſtion much 
whether 
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whether they can ever be happily rendered in 
verſe; for it is not enough to have their genius, 
the difference of the language is an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle. He died in 1698. | 

| Maſcaron (Julius) of Marſeilles, was born in 
1634. He was biſhop of Tulles, and after- 
wards of Agen. His Funeral Orations diſputed 
the prize with thoſe of Boffuet at firſt; but now - 
they ſerve only to ſnew how great a man the lat- 
ter was. Maſcaron died in 1703. 115 
Maſſillon was born in Provence in 1663. He 
belonged to the Oratory, and was biſhop of 
Clermont. No preacher had a better acquain- 
tance with the world: he was more flowery and © 
pleaſing than Bourdalouè: this eloquence was 
that-of the courtier, the academic, and the man 
of wit: and what is more, he was a philoſo- 
pher, moderate in his opinion, and a friend to 
toleration. He died in 17427. | 
Maucroix (Francis) was born at Noyen in 
1619. He was an hiſtorian, a poet, and a man 
of letters, | 1 
 Menage (Giles), of Angers, was born iu 1633. 
Heihas given an example, that it is much eaſter 
to write Italian verſes than French: his Italian 
poetry is eſteemed even in Italy itſelf, and our, 
language is greatiy indebted to his curious re- 
ſeatches: he was an adept in more than one 
ſpecies of learning. He died in 1692 
Menetrier (Claud-Francis) was born in 16312 
He has done great ſervice to the art of heraldry, +. 
emblems, and devices: He died in 175. 
Meri (John) was born at Berry in 1645. He 
was one of the tnoſt eminent illuſtrators of ſur- 
gery, and has left ſeveral very uſcjul obſerva- 
tions. He died in 1722. 15 _ 
J Mexerai 
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Aezerai (Francis) was born at Argentan in 

ormandy in 1610. His hiſtory of France is 
very well known; his other writings not fo 
much. He loſt his penſions for ſaying what he 
thought was truth, In other reſpects, he was 
rather bold than exact, and his ſtile is unequal. 
He died in 1683, 
 Mimeures (the marquis of). He was favourite 
to Monſeigneur the Dauphin, ſon to Lewis XIV. 
There are ſome little detached pieces of poetry 
of his not at all inferior to thoſe of Racine and 
Meinard: but as they appeared at a time when 
- £0-d writing was very ſcarce, and the marquis 
de Mimeures lived in an age when that art was 
brought to its perfection, they gained great re- 
putation, and the marquis was hardly known : 
| his ode to Venus, imitated from Horace, is not 
unworthy of the original. NN 
Le Moine (Peter) a Jeſuit. He was born in 
1602: his Devotion aifte made him ridiculous ; 
dut he might have gained a great name by his 
Louifiade. He had a prodigious fund of imagi- 
nation: how comes it then he did not ſucceed ? 
Becauſe he had neither taſte nor a knowledge of 
the genius of his language, and wanted a rigid 
friend. He died in 1671. ; 

Moliere ( John-Baptiſte) was born at Paris in 
1620. He was the beſt comic poet that any na- 
tion ever produced, This article led me to read 
over the comic poets of antiquity ; and it muſt 
be confeſſed, that if we compare the art and re- 
gularity of our ſtage with the looſe and uncon- 
nected ſcenes of the ancients, their weak in- 

trigues, and the indelicate cuſtom of making 
their actors relate, in long, inſipid, and impro- 
bable ſoliloquies, either what they had 
aj what 


Wai ran „ 


what they were going to do; it muſt be con- 
feſſed, | ſay, that Moliere drew comedy from its 
chaos, as Corneille did tragedy; and that the 
French are ſuperior, in this reſpeR, to any na- 
tion under the ſun. Moliere, again, had an- 
other kind of merit to what either Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, or la Fontaine poſſeſſed: he 
was a philoſopher, and ſuch both in theory and 
practice; and yet to this philoſopher was it that 
Harlai, archbiſhop of Paris, ſo deſpiſed on ac- 
count of his morals, denied the empty honour 
of ſepulture; and the king himſelf was obliged 
to intercede with that prelate to permit Moliere 
to be privately interred: in the church-yard of- 
the little chapel of St. Joſeph; in the ſuburbs of 
Montmatre. He died in 1673. 
The abbe Mongaut. The belt tranſlation of 
Cicero's Letters that we have is by him: it is 
enriched with judicious and uſeful notes. He 
had been pteceptor to the ſon of the duke of. Or- 
leans, regent of the kingdom. | 
La Monnoye (Bernard) was born at Dijon, in 
1641; He was an excellent literatiſt: he was 
the firſt who won the prize of poetry in the 
French academy, by his poem du Duel aboli, 
which: is, very fe excepted, one of the beſt po- 
etical perſormances that has been produced in 
France, He died. in 173z2ʒ32 
Monteſgieu (Charles), preſident of the parlia- 
ment of Bourdeanx.. He was born in 1689. At 
twenty-three years of age he publiſhed his Per- 
ſian . Letters, a comic work, abounding with 
ſtrokes that ſhew an- underſtanding more ſolid 
than his book. This work is an imitation of 
the Siameſe of Du Freny and the Turkiſh Spy; 
but ſuch an imitation as ſhews how the originals . 
4 M6 ought. 
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ought to have been written. Theſe kind of per · 
formances ſeldom ſucceed but by the help of a 
foreign air; and a ſatire upon our own nation is 
better received from the pen of an Afiatic than 
from that of a countryman, as what is common 
of itſelf, becomes by this means ſingular. The 
genius which reigns in the Perſian Letters open- 
ed the doors of the French academy to the pre- 


ſident Monteſquieu, though that academy had 


itſelf been ill-treated in his book; but, at the 
ſame time, the freedom with which he ſpeaks of 
the government, and of abuſes in religion, incur- 

red the diſpleaſure of cardinal Fleury, who order- 


ed them to be ſhut 3 him again. He fell up- 


on an artful method of making that miniſter his 
friend: in a few days time he cauſed a new edi- 
tion of his book to be printed off, in which he 
retrenched or ſoftened every thing that could ap- 
pear exceptionable to him, either as a cardinal or 


a miniſter of ſtate. Monſieur de Monteſquieu 


then waited upon his eminence in perſon with his 


* 


book, who, though not much accuſtomed to 
read, peruſed ſome part of it. This air of con- 
fidence, ſupported by the good offices of ſome 
perſons of credit, won over the cardinal, and 
Monteſquieu was admitted into the academy. 
After this he -publiſhed his treatiſe on the 
Greatneſs and Fall of the Roman People; a 
worn-out ſubjeQ, but which he made new by 
very ingenious reflections, and lively deſcriptions: 


ſo that ir is a political hiſtory of the Roman em- 


pire. At length his Spirit of Laws made its ap- 
pearance; a work in which there appears much 


: 1 than either in Puffendorf or Gto- 


tius. We cannot read theſe authors without 
doing ourſelves ſome kind of violence; but we 
4s N read 
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read the Spirit of Laws as much for amuſement 


freedom as the Perfian Letters; and this freedom 
did not alittle contribute to its ſucceſs, by draw- 
ing upon him enemies, who increaſed his repu- 


tation by the hatred they. brought upon them 


ſelves... Theſe were a ſet of men, who, delight- 


ing in the obſcure factions of eccleſiaſtical con- 


troverſy, hold their own opinions as ſacred, and 


Fey 


as inſtructien. This book is wrote with as much 


thoſe who deſpiſe them as impious and ſacrilegi- ; 


ous, .. They wrote with great acrimony againſt 
Monteſquieu,-and prevailed on the Sorbonne to 
examine his book; but the infamy and contempt 


. 


with which his perfecutors were loaded, prevent- 


ed that college from proceedingany farther. The 
principal merit of the Spirit of Laws is that love 


for the Jaws that . reigns throughout the whole | 


What is. moſt extraordinary is, that the enco- 


miums he gives to the Engliſh government is 


what pleaſed moſt in Franee. The ſmart and 


| ſtinging irony againſt the Inquiſition, which is n 


found in this work, charmed all the world, except 


the Inquiſitors: his reffections, which are almoſt 
always profound, he ſupports by examples drawn 


work, which love is founded on that for mankind. 


from the hiſtory of all nations. It is true, that 


he has been reproached with taking his examples 


too frequently from inconſiderable ſavage nations, 


in a manner unknown, and upon the accounts of 


travellers, whoſe fidelity there is too much rea- 


ſon to ſuſpect. He is not always very exact in his 
quotations: for inſtance, he makes the author of 
the Political Teſtament, aſcribed to cardinal Ri- 


chelieu, ſay, That if there ſhould be found a- 
mong the people an honeſt man unfortunate, * 
that man muſt not be employed 3” whereas the 


Political 
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Political. Teſtament, in the place quoted, only 
 fa,s, that it is beſt to employ men of fortune and 
education, as the leaſt liable to be corrupted. 
The continual want of method throughout this 
work, the ſingular affectation of putting no 
more than two or three lines in a- chapter, and 
that frequently, and thoſe lines nothing but a 
piece of pleaſantry, has diſguſted many readers, 
who complain of meeting ſometimes with ſallies 
of wit where they expected argument. This 
author is likewiſe reproached with having ad- 
vanced too many doubtful ideas for certain ones; 
but if he does not always inſtruct his reader, he 
always ſet him a thinking, and that is no ſmall 
degree of merit... His lively and ingenious man- 
ner of expreſſion, in which we trace the ima- 
gination of. his countryman Montaigne, has, 
above all, contributed to the great reputation of 
the Spirit of. Laws :. the ſame thing ſaid by a 
man of. equal, or even ſuperior learning to him, 
would not have been read. In ſhort, there is. 
not any work in which there is more wit, and. 
a greater number. of learned ideas and bold 
things; or where a reader can find. more oppor- 
tunities for inſtruction, whether he approves or 
condemns his opinions. We may, with juſtice, 
rank this in the number of original works that. 
were an ornament to the age of Lewis XIV. and 
which have no model in antiquity. He died in 
1755, like a philoſopher, as he had lived. 
| Montfaucon (Bernard) was born in 1655, He 
was a Benedictine, and one of the moſt learned 
antiquarians in Europe. He died in 17414. 
Montpenſier (Anna-Maria - Louiſa of Orleans), 
known by the name of Mademoiſelle. She was 
daughter to Gaſton duke of Orleans, e 
ENS, e | born 
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born at Paris in 1627. Her Memoirs are ra- 
ther thoſe of a woman ſull of herſeif, than-a 
princeſs who had been witneſs to great events; 
dut there are ſeveral things very curious. She 
died in 1693. 1 | 
Montreuil (Matthew de). He is ons off thoſe 
pleaſing and eaſy writers which the age of Lewis 
XIV. produced in great numbers, and who all 
ſuceeded in the middling way; but the fpirit of 
the times, and imitation; have made many agree- 
able authors. 5 | 
Moreri (Lewis) was born in Provence in 1633. 
It was little expected that the author of the Coun- 
try of Love, and: the [tranſlator of Rodriguez, 
would in his youthful' days undertake the firſt 
Dictionary of Facts that had ever appeared, This 
laborious undertaking coſt him his life, The 
work, which has been greatly improved'and aug- 


mented; bears his name, but is no longer his. It 
is a new edifice, built upon the old plan. The 
many ſuſpicious genealogies have greatly injured 


the character of this otherwiſe ufeful work. He 
died in 1680. There has been a ſupplement 
publiſhed which is full of errors. 


Mor in (Michael-John- Baptiſt) was born at 


Beaujolois in 1583. He was a phyſician, a ma- 
thematician, and through the prejudice of the 
times, an aſtrologer. He drew the horoſcope of 
Lewis XIV. Notwithſtanding his quackery, he 
was a man of learning. He died in 1656. 
Morin (John) was born at Blois in 1391. He 
was very learned in the oriental languages, and 
in criticiſm. He died at the Oratory in 1659. 
Morin (Simon) was born in Normandy in 


1623. We mention him here only to deplore his 
fatal folly, and that of Saigt-Sorlin Deſmarets, 
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his accuſer. Saint-Sorlin was a fanatic, who 
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informed againſt another. Morin, who deſerv- 
ed only to be ſent to a mad-houſe, was burnt 


alive in 1663, before philoſophy had made ſuf- 


ficient progreſs to prevent learned men from 


dogmatizing, and judges from being cruel. 


La Motte-Houdart (Anthony) was born at 
Paris in 1672, He was famous by his writings, 


and amiable in his manners: he had many 
friends, that is to ſay, people who were pleaſed 


with his company; but I was with him in his 
laſt moments, and ſaw him expire without 2 


creature by his bed-ſide. This was in 1731. 
The ſole regard to truth obliges me here to 

tranſgreſs the uſual bounds of theſe articles. 
This man, who was ſo gentle in his manners, 

and who never gave any one, when living, the 


leaſt ſubject of complaint, was, after his death, 
accuſed, almoſt in a judicial manner, of an enor- 


mous crime; no leſs than that of having been 
the author of thoſe hortible couplets which 
proved the ruin of Rouſſeau in 1710; and of 


having, for ſeveral years, directed the whole 


ſcheme that occaſioned the condemnation of an 
innocent man. This accuſationh comes with ſo 


much more weight, as being made by a perſon 


who was intimately acquainted with the affair, 


and who drew it up in the nature of a laſt will 
and teſtament. N. Boindin, attorney-general 0 


the treaſurers of France, when he died, in 1752, 
left behind him a very circumſtantial memorial, 


iu which, after a ſilence of forty years, he ac- _ 


cuſes La Matte-Houdart of the French academy, 


Joſeph Saurin of the academy of Sciences, and 


one Malafaire a merchant, of framing this vil- 


lainous defign, and the chatelet and. the. parlia- 
3 1 RF ment 


r 


r 


ſo long to make it known ? At leaſt, why did he 


enemies; and why did he not preſent this memo- 


tended for poſterity? 


merchant. Every one who was acquainted with 


the king's cloſet, with his brother the captain of 


feſſions to join together, and meditate ſo deep a 


cult in its execution as that of depriving a citi- 


ment of having ſucceſſively awarded the moſt 

unjuſt ſentences. But, 
irſt, If N. Boindin was actually perſuaded of 

the innocence of Rouſſeau; why did he delay 


not publiſh it immediately after the death of his 


rial, which had lain written by him upwards of 
twenty years? . 

2dly, Is it not obvious, that Boindin's memo 
rial is no other than a defamatory libel, and that 
this man entertained an equal hatred to every 
one whom he mentions in this information in- 


3dly, He ſets out with facts which every one 
knows to be falſe. He pretends that the count 
de Noce, and N. Melon, the regent's ſecretary, 
were affociates with Malafaire, a. petty jewel- 


theſe people know this to be a flagrant calumny. 
He afterwards confounds N. la Faye, ſecretary of 


the guards. Laſtly, how can a jeweller be ſup- 
Poſed to have had a ſhare in all this ſcheme of the 
couplets ? þ | 
4thly, Boindin pretends that this jeweller, and : 
Saurin the geometrician, joined with La Motte 
to prevent Rouſſeau from obtaining Boileau's 
penſion, who was ſtill living in 1710. Could it 
be poſſible ſor three perſons of ſuch different pro- 


ſcheme, one ſo infamous in itſelf, and ſo diffi- . 


zen, then in obſcurity, of a penſion which was 
not even vacant, that Rouſſeau wguld never 55 8 
. ED. a hi * 
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had, and to which neither of the three aſſociates 
bad any pietenſions? 

5thly, After having agreed that: Rouſſeau had 
written the five fi: ſt couplets, which precede thoſe 


that occaſioned his dif-race, he makes La-Motte- 


Houdart ſuſpected as author of a dozen others in 
the ſame taſte; and as the ſole proof of this ac- 
cuſation, he ſays, taat theſe twelve couplets, 


which were ſatires upon a like number of perſons 


who uſed to meet at the houſe of N. Villiers, 
were brought by La Motte- Houdart himſelf to 


that gentleman's houſe, an hour after Rouſſeau 
had been. informed that the perſons in queſtion 


were to meet there. Now, ſays he, Rouſſeau 


had not above an hour's time to compoſe and 


tranſcribe theſe defamatory verſes. La Motte 


was the perſon who brought them to Villiers: 


therefore La Motte muſt be the author. On 
the contrary. methinks, his openneſs in carrying 
them thither might be a preſumption that he was 


not guilty of writing them. They were thrown 
at his door, as they were at thoſe of ſeveral 
other perſons : he opened the paper they were 
incloſed in, and found them full of the blackeſt 
invectives againſt all his friends, and himſelf 
likewiſe ; upon which he immediately went and 
made the diſcovery. This pas all the air of in- 


nocence, 
6thly, It is celle that thoſe who intereſt 


themſelves in this myſtery of. iniquity. ſhould be 
informed, that within little more than a month 
there had been a meeting of friends at the houſe 
of N. Villiers, moſt- part. of whom. were the 


ſame. perſons that Rouſſeau had already abu ſed in 
five ſatizical couplets, which he had imprudentiy 


xepeated:to different people. The very firſt of 


theſe 
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theſe twelve new couplets ſufficiently ſhews, that 
the parties in queſtion uſed to meet fometimes at 
the coffee- houſe, and ſometimes at monſieur de 
Villiers. 


Sots aſſembles chez de Villiers, 

Parmi les ſots troupe dlite, 

D'un vil caffe dignes piliers, 

Craignez la fureur qui m'trrite. 

Je vat vous pour ſuture en tous lieux, 

ous noircir, vous rendre odieux. 

Je veux que partout on Vous chante; 
| Vous percer & rire a vos yeux 

E une douceur que in' enchante. 


Ve fools, that grace the houſe of Villiers, 

_ Imperial folly's choſen band, 
Of a blind coftee- houſe the worthy pillars, 
Revere and dread my chaſt'ning hand. 
Your hated ſteps my vengeance ſhall purſue, 
And drag your ſully'd fame to public view.. 
You ſhall be ſtigmatiz'd in ev'ry part: 
To laugh and ridicule your motley crew 


Shall be the darling pleaſure of my heart. 


thly, It is intirely falſe that the five firſt 
couplets, which were known to be Rouſſeau's, 
were only a ſlight piece of ridicule upon five or 
{ix private perſons, as the memorialiſt aſſerts. 
There is the ſame malignity in them as in the 
others, - 

Que le bourreau par fon valet 

Haſſe un jour eri e le /ifflet 

De Ber in & de ſa ſequelle; 

1 Pecaur qui fait le ballet 
it le ſauet au pied de Pechelle. 


May 
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May Ketch, by dint of hempen rope, 
The noiſy pipe of Berrin ſtop, 

Of him and all his ſquawling train; 
And many Pecour, who made the hop. 
Be flogg'd *till he is dy'd in grain. 


Such is the tile of the five firſt couplets owned 
by Rouſſeau, and certainly this is not very deli- 
cate raillery. It is exactly in the ſame ſtile with 
the others which followed, 
8thly, As to the laſt couplets, to the ſame air 
that, in 1710, occaſioned a. proſecution: to be 
brought againſt Saurin of the academy of ſciences, . 
the memoraliſt:.ſays nothing more than what 
the printed caſe informed us of long ago; only 
he is of opinion, that che wretch who was ſen⸗ 
tenced to be baniſhed, for having been ſubotned 
by Rauſſeau, ought to have been condemned to 
the gallies, if he had really given falſe teſtimony. 
In this, however, monſieur Boindin is miſtaken; 
for, in, the firſt place, it would have been a ridi- 
culous piece of injuſtice, to have condemned the 
perſon ſubor ned to the gallies, when only baniſu- 
ment was inflited on the ſuborner: and in the 
ſecond place, this unhappy wretch did not ap- 
pear as the accuſer of Saurin. Beſides, he could 
not have been abſolutely ſuborned; for he gave 
in ſeveral contradictory declarations; and the na- 
ture of his fault, and the weakneſs of his under- 
ſtanding, did not allow an exemplary puniſh» - 
ment. | 55 | 


* 


qthly, N. Boindin gives us expreſly to under- 
ſtand in his memorial, that the family of Noailles 
and the Jeſuits aſſiſted to ruin Rouſſeau in this 
affair : and that Saurin employed all his credit - 
ang intereſt for that purpoſe, I myſelf know of . 
| | A cer- 


a certainty, and ſeveral perſons now living know 
it as well as myſelf, that neither the Noailles's 
family, nor the Jeſuits, ſolicited any ſuch thing. 


As to intereſt, that was at firſt entirely on the 


fide of Rouſſeau; for, notwithſtanding that the 


\ 


. general cry was againſt him, he had gained two 
ſecretaries of ſtate, namely, monſieur de Pont- 


chartrain and monſieur de Voiſin, who were not 


at all intimidated by this cry. It was in conſe- 
-quence of their orders, in form of ſollicitations, 


that the lieutenant- criminal, Le Compte, cauſed 
Saurin to be ſeized and thrown into priſon, in- 


terrogated, confronted, and croſs-examined, and 
all within four and twenty hours. The chancel- 
lor reprimanded the lieutenant-criminal, for ſo 
. precipitate and unprecedented a procedure. 
As to the Jeſuits, it is ſo far from being true 
that they declared themſelves againſt Rouſſeau, 
that immediately after the contradictory ſentence 


of the Chatelet, by which he was unanimouſly 


condemned, he retired to the noviciate of the Je- 
fuits, under the direction of father Sanadon, at 
the time he was appealing to the parliament. 
This retreat of his to the Jeſuits proves two 
« things; firſt, that they were not his enemies: 
and ſecondly, that he wanted to oppoſe the ſhew 
of religion to the. accuſation of libertiniſm 
brought againſt him. He had already written his 


« beſt pſalms ; at the ſame time with bis liceatious 


epigrams, which he called the Gloria Patri to 
His pſalms; upon which Danchet addreſſed him 
in che following lines: 0 


A te maſquer habile, 
Traduis tour a tour 
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Petrone d la ville, TT 
David a la Cour, &c. 


In pious fraud ſo witty, 
Tranſlating for thy ſport, 
Petronius in the city, 
And David's pſalms at court. 


It would not therefore, be in the leaſt ſur- 
prifing, that having, like many others, put on 
the cloak of religion, while he continued to wear 
that of the cynic, he ſhould have kept the firſt, 
which was now become abſolutely neceflary to 
bim. We ſhall draw no conſequence from this 
induction, as the heart of man is known to God 
alone, FVV 
Iothly, It is of conſequence to obſerve, duri- 
ing upwards of thirty years, that La Motte - 
Houdart, Saurin, and Malafaire, lived after this 
proſecution, not one of them was ever ſuſpeCted 
of the leaſt wicked ſcheme, or the flighteſt ſa- 
tire, La Motte-Houdart never ſo much as made 
any reply to the black invectives contained in 
the Calotes, ahd other lampoons under different 
titles, with which one or two men, who were 
detefted by all the world, loaded him for a long 
time. He never diſgraced his talents by ſatiie; 
and when in 1709, after having been perpetually 
inſulted by Rouſſeau, he made this beautiful ode: 


On ne fe choiſit point ſon pere; 
Par un reproche populaire 
Le fage n'eſt point abatu. 
ut, gun que le vulgaire penſe 
Rouſſeau, la plus vile narſſance 
Donne du luſtre d la vertu, &c, 5 
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The ſon his parent does not chuſe: 
By groundleſs clamour and abuſe, 
Ihe wiſe will never be dejected. 
Whate'er the vulgar may opine, 
Rouſſeau, the meaneſt birth will ſhine, 
By ſacred virtue's rays reflected. 


When he wrote this piece, I ſay, it was rather 
as a leſſon of morality and philoſophy than a ſa- 


tire. He therein exhorts Rouſſeau, who denied 
his father, not to be aſhamed of his birth, and 
adviſes him to get the better of the ſpirit of en- 
vy and ſatire. Nothing can be mare unlike that 
rage which breathes in-the couplets of which he 
is accuſed, | 
But Rouſſeau, after his condemnation, which 
ſhould have made him more prudent, whether 
he had been innocent or culpable, could not get 
the better of his inclination. He frequently 


abuſed thoſe very perſons in epigrams whom he 
had attacked in his couplets, namely, La Faye, 


Danchet, La Motte Houdart, &c. He made 
verſes againſt his old and new protectors, ſome 


of which are to be found in thoſe letters of 
his, which ſo ill deſerved to be made public; 


and moſt part of tacſe verſes are in the ſame 
file as the couplets, for which he was con- 
demned by the parliament, witneſs the following 
againſt that illuſtrious muſician Rameau, 


Diiſtillateurs d' accords baroques, 
Dont tant d'idiots ſon farus, 
(Chez les Thraces & les Iraques - 
Partez vos Opera bourus, &c. 
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Ve that diftil diſcordant ftrains, 
So grateful to an idiot ear, 
Among the ſavage Indian ſwains, 
Your inharmonious concerts bear, 


- 


Others in the ſame taſte are to be found in 


the collection entitled, Rouſſeau's Pocket- book, 


againſt the abbe Oliver, who had formed A 
"ſcheme to have him recalled home. In ſhort, 


votion, he could not ſorbear ſtill making theſe 


even in the latter part of his life, when he came 


to hide himſelf in Paris under the maſk of de- 


abuſive epigrams. It is true, that age had im- 


ſition, either becauſe by an unaccountable met- 
Tey of opinions, not uncommon among men, he 
made this heinous ſpirit of abuſe a part of his 
devotion, or that by a wiekedneſs no leſs com- 
mon, this devotion was only hypocriſy. 
IIthly, If Saurin, La Motte, and Malafaire 

had really plotted the crime of which they were 

accuſed, theſe three men having been afterwards 
upon very different terms with each other, it is 
hardly poffible but ſome part of their guilt mult 
have tranſpired, This reflection, indeed, is not 


paired his ſtile, but without reforming his diſpo- 


a proof; but, added to other circumſtances, it 


carries great weight. 
Iathly, If a fellow fo rude and artleſs as that 


William Arnold, Who was condemned as a 


witneſs ſuborned by Rouſſeau, had not been 


actually guilty, he would have declared his in- 


nocence; he would have publiſhed it aloud all 
His life, and to all the world. I knew the man: 
his mother was a kitchen maid in my father's 
family; as is ſaid in Saurin's factum; and both 
-his mother and bimſelf have acknowledged ſe- 
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veral times in my preſence that he had been 


Juſtly ſentenced, But why then, after two and 


forty years, and juſt as he was about to die, 


ſhould N. Boindin haye left this ſtrongly at- 
teſted accuſation againſt three perſons who were 


no longer living? The reaſon is this : he had 
drawn up this memorial above twenty years 
before; that is to ſay, Boindin had entertained 
a hatred to all three; that he could never forgive 
La Motte Houdart for not ſolliciting a ſeat for 
him in the French academy, and for having 
candidly declared to him, that the public pro- 
feſſion he made of atheiſm would prevent his 
being received. He had had a diſpute with 
Saurin, who was like himſelf, of an arrogant 
and inflexible diſpoſition, and alſo with Mala- 
faire, a rough and unpoliſhed man, and was at 
enmity with Legeret de la Faye, on account of 


the ſollowing epigram which he had made upon 


him. 
Oui, Vadins, on connait votre efprit, 
Sadoir Sy jonit, & quand le cas arrive, 
Qu ceuvre parait par quelque coin fautive, 
Plus aigrement qui jamais la reprit ? 
Mais on ne voit qu en vous auſſt ſe montre 
L'art de louer le beau qui hy rencontre, 
Dont cependant maints beaux eſprit font cas. 
De vos pareils que voulez-vous qu on penſe f 
Eh quoi, qu'ils ſong connoiſſeurs delicats? 
Pas wen voudrais tirer la conſequence, 
Mais bien qu ils ſont gens a fuir de cent pat. 
Ves, Vadius, that your wit is clear, 
And learning ſolid I muſt own, 
And ſhould tome faulty work appear, 
In finding flaws you yield to none: 
N But 


fe 
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But ftill with all your ſenſe and ſpirit, 
You want the art of praiſing merit, 
Which every critic ſhould inherit, 
Of ſuch as you what ſhall I ſay? 
That they are connoiſſeurs immenſe ; 
But (take this caution by the way,) 
I'd ſhun them like the peftilence. 


This was in fact Boindin's true character, 
and it is he who is deſcribed in the Temple of 
"Taſte, under the name of Bardou. In his me- 
morial he was the dupe to his hatred. He was 
a man incapable of ſaying what he did not 
think, and equally incapable of altering any 
opinion wherewith his humour inſpired him. 
In his morals he was irreproachable, in his life 
dhe ſtrict philoſopher; he did many generous 
actions; but that moroſe and unſociable hu- 
mour of his, inſpired him with prepoſſeſſions 
which he could never overcome. 155 

The whole of this fatal affair, the conſequences 
of which laſted ſo long, and with which no 
man is better acquainted than myſelf, took its 
riſe from the innocent amuſement which ſe- 
veral perſons of merit took in meeting together 
at a coffee-houſe, where they did not always 
pay a proper regard to the principal law of ſo- 
Ciety, not to offend each other. Some ſevere 
_ criticiſms paſſed mutually between them: and 
what was at firſt only a breach of politeneſs, 
gave birth to laſting animoſity, and the perpe- 
tration of crimes. The reader now is left to 
zudge whether there were three guilty perſons 
in this affair, or only one. 2 
It is probable that Saurin might have been 
the author of the laſt couplets aſcribed to _ 

3 | | lea. 
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Feu. It is probable likewiſe, that Rouſſeau 


firſt, Saurin might have made the others, in 


no rivalſhip between, them: but there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to charge La Motte with it. The 
intent of this article is purely to vindicate La 
Motte, whom I believe innocent. After all, 
it would be very difficult to determine which 
of the two, Saurin or Rouſſeau was guilty ; 3 but 
La Motte certainly was not, 
De Motteville (Frances Bertaut) was: born i in 
Normandy. in' 1615. This Jady has written 
ſome memoirs, which relate particularly to 
ueen Anne, mother to Lewis XIV. in which 
we meet with ſeveral little facts written with 
great appearance of truth: ſhe died in 1689. 
| Le Nain de, Tillement. (Sebaſtian) ſon to John 
E Le Nain, maſter of requeſts, was born at Paris 


in 1637. He was bred up under Nicole, and 


was one of the moſt learned writers of Port- 


. Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in fixteen volumes, are 
= written with as much veracity as can be found 
in complications from ancient hiftorians ; for 
hiſtory before the invention of printing, being 
liable to very little contradiction, was conſe- 
E * not very exact: he died in 1698. 
EZ . N aud; (Gabriel) was born at Paris in 1690: 
be was a phyſician and a philoſopher ; but more 
of the latter than the former. He at firſt at- 
tached himſelf to cardinal Barberini at Rome, 
then to cardinal de Richelieu, cardinal Mazarin, 


after that to queen Chriſtina, to whoſe court 
be ſometimes went to increaſe the number of 


b 5 A learned 


having been found guilty of writing the five 


order to ruin him; notwithſtanding there was 


Royal. His Hiſtory of the Emperors, and his 
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learned men there; and laſt of all he retired to 
Abbeville, where he died as ſoon as he became 
at liberty. Of all his writings his Apology for 
the Great Men accuſed of Magic, is the only 
one remaining. A much larger volume might 


be made of Great Men accufed of Atheiſm, 
ſince the time of Socrates, 


Pop ales nam ſoles ered 2 
EN e g, ipſe coli. 


He died in 16 3. : 


Nemours (Mary de Longueville, dutcheſs of) 
was born in 1625. There are memoirs of hers, 
in which we meet with ſome particulars re- 
lating to the unhappy times of the Fronde: ſhe 
died in 17 

Nevers "(Ph ilip, duke of). There are ſome 
poetical pieces of his writing, in a very ſin- 
gular tafte, We muſt not judge of them. by 
= fonnet thus turned by Racine and Dei- 
preau n:: 


Dans un palais dori Nevers yaloux & Slime 
Fait des vers ou famais per ſore wentend rien. 


In palace gilt, Nevers, ſo jealous and com- 
commanding, | 5 

Writes verſes that ſurpaſs all human 3 | 
ſtanding. 


For his verſes are both very unintelligible and 
very pleaſing, witneſs' the following ones on 
Rance, the famous reformer of La Trappe, 
who had written againſt archbiſhop Fenelon. 


7 Cit 
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7 
Cet Abbe gu on croyait paitri de fog 
Fi eng 1 la ritraite & 72 umilit, 
Orguilleus de ſes croiu, bouffi de fa ſouffrance, 
* Rompt ſes . flatuts en — — bes 
Et contre un ſaint Prilat l animant auj 2 | 
Du fond de ſes deſerts diclame cont re lui, 
Et moins humble de chur que fier de ſa dofirine. 
Ill ofe decider ce que Rome enamine, 4 
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That Abbe deemed ſo humble and ſo holy, 
Grewn old in cell and pious melancholy, 
Proud of his croſs, elated with his yoke, 
His ſacred vows, at length, and filence broke; 
Now *gainft a blameleſs prelate he declaims, 
And from his cloifter poiſon'd arrows aims; 
Leſs meek. of heart than fluſhed with-learning's 
PRs, <5: . = 
While Rome yet doubts, he ventures to decide. 


% 


His genius and talents are revived with im- 
provement in bis grandſon: he died in 1707, 
Miceron (John Peter) a Barnabite monk, was 
dorn at Paris in 1685, He was author of the 
Memoirs of Ilhuſtrious Perſons in Literature. 
All his characters are not illuſtrious :: but he 
ſpeaks of each in a ſuitable manner, and does 
not call a goldfmith a great man. He deferves 
a place among the uſeful literati: he died in 
icole (Peter) was born at Chartres in 1625: 
he was one of the beſt writers in Port-Royal. 
What he bas written againſt the Jeſuits is no 
longer read; but his moral eſſays, which are 
of ſervice to mankind, will never be forgotten, 
That chapter in particular which treats on the 
GEN N go, means 
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means of preſerving peace in ſociety, is a ma- 
ſter· piece unequalled by any thing of the kind 
among the ancients: but this peace is as dif- 
ficult to be eſtabliſhed as the political one of the 
abbe de St. Pierre: he died in 1695 

D'Orlans, (Joſeph) a Jeſuit. "The f feſt who 
made choice of the revolutions of ſtates, as the 
only ſubject of hiſtory,. Thoſe of England he 
has written in an elegant ſtile; but after the 
reign of Henry VIII. be is rather eloquent than 
faithful ; he died in 1698. ” 
Oranam (James) a Jew by extraQion, was 
born at Dombes in 1640: he learned geometry 
without the help of a maſter at fifteen years of 
age. He is the firſt who compiled a Mathema- 
tical Dictionary. His Mathematical Amuſe- 
ments have ſtill a em ſale: he died in 
1717, 

7 Pogi. (Anthony) a Franciſcan, was born in 
Provence in 1624. He corrected Baronius, for 
which he had a penſion from the clergy : he 

died! in 1699 
Papin 7 551 was born at Blois in 1659: be 
was a Calviniſt ; but having quitted that re- 
-ligion he wrote againſt it: he died in 1709. | 
Pardies (Ignatius Gaſton) a Jeſuit, born at 
Paris in-1638, known to the world by his Ele- 
ments of Geometry, and his tract upon the 
Souls of Brutes. To pretend, with Deſcartes, 
that animals are mere machines, without ſenſa- 
tion, though . furniſhed with proper organs, 
is directly to contradict reaſon and experience. 
On the other hand, to ſay they have ſouls, pro- 
petly ſo called, is ſaying what cannot be proved : 
T's to lay: they are endued with memory 2 

en- 
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ſenſation, though the manner of their operation 
cannot be explained, would be ſpeaking like a 
man of judgment, who knows that it is better 
to be ignorant than to err; for what work of 
nature is there with whoſe firſt principles we 
are acquainted : he died in 16732 | 
Parent (Anthony) born at Paris in 1666 : he 
was a good mathematician, though he never 
had been taught by any maſter: but what is 
ſtill more remarkable, he lived a long time at 
Paris independent and happy upon leſs than 
two hundred livres a year: he died in 1716. 
Paſcal. (Blaiſe). His father was the firſt in- 
tendant that was appointed at Rouen: he was 
born in 1623, and was a great genius, of the 
ſuperiority of which he thought of availing 
himſelf, in the ſame manner as kings of their 
power, that is, to bring every thing in ſubjec- 
tion to him by main force. What in his 
Thoughts moſt diſguſts ſome readers is the con- 
temptuous, authorative air he aſſumes; but 
he ovght firſt to have been ſure he had reaſon 
on his fide, It muſt be owned that he contri- 
bduted much to the improvement of our lan- 
& guage and eloquence. His enemies and thoſe 
of Arnauld found means to prevent any notice 
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being taken of either in Perrault's book on Illuſ- 
trious Men. This gave occaſion to the quoting 
and applying to them that paſſage of Tacitus: 
Prefulgebant Caſſius & Brutus ea ipſo quod eorum 
effigies non viſebantur: he died in 1662. 
Patin (Gui) born at Houdan in 1601: he 
a was a phyſician; but is better known by his 
. Letters, which are full of flander and abuſe, than 
h by his ſkill as a phyſician. "Theſe Letters have 
been much read, on account of the anecdotes, 
5 4 ſatire, 
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fatire, and ſeeret hiftory in them, wich which 
mankind in general are extremely delighted. 
It evidently appears from him how ee co- 
temporary authors, who write the news of the 
day, can be depended upon as guides by an hiſ- 
. forian: for that news is often found to be falſe, 
or miſrepreſented through malice ; befides, all 
_ theſe little anecdotes cannot afford much enter- 
tainment, except to little minds: he died in 
1693. 3300 ND 
Patin (Charles) born at Paris in 1633. was 
the ſon of Gui. His works ate read by the 
learned, and his fathet's Letters are by the idle 
and trifling. Charles was a very learned anti- 
quarian: but he left France, and died profeſſor 
of medicine at Padua in 1603. 
Patron (Oliver) born at Paris in 1604. He 
is the firſt in whoſe pleadings we find any thing 
like purity of language. In his laſt illneſs, 
„Lewis XIV. ordered him ſome money, being 
informed he was bat poor : he died in 1681, 
Pavillon (Stephen) born at Paris in 1632: 
he was attorney- general of the parliament of 
Metz, and writ ſome pretty pieces of poetry: 
ke died in 1705. F 
Peoeliſſon Fontanier (Paul) a Calvinift, born at 
Beziers in 1624. He was confidant and ſecre- 
tary tothe ſuperintendant Fouquet; was a very 
indifferent poet indeed, but very learned and 
eloquent. In 1661, he was confined in the 
Baſtile for his fidelity to his maſter, where he 
continued four years and a half. After his diſ- 
charge he paſſed the remainder of his life in 
writing the moſt fulſome encomiums on the 
'king, who had deprived him of his Jiberty. It 
is only in abſolute monarchies where ſuch an 08 
„ a je 
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ject ſervility and baſeneſs is to be found. More 
a couftier than a philoſopher, he quitted the re- 


ligion in which he was educated, in order to 
make his fortune, in which he ſucceeded; for 
he roſe to be comptrollet of accounts, maſter of 
requeſts, and abbe, and bad a commiſſion to em- 
ploy the third of the money granted to engage 


the Huguenots to follow his example in re- 


nouncing their religion. His Hiftory of the 
Academy is much admired : but he writ a great 
many other things beſides that, as Prayers dur- 


ing Mafs, a Piece upon the Euchariſt, Pieces on 


Love and Gallantry, and love verfes in abun- 
dance to Olimpe, by whom was meant made- 
moiſelle des Vieux, who, it is ſaid, was married 
to the celebrated Boſſuet, before he took or- 


ders. But the performances that have done 


moſt honour to Peliſſon are his excellent Diſ- 
courſes concerning M. Fouquet, and his Hiſtory 
of the Conqueſts of Franche-Compte. The Pro- 
teſtants pretend, that he died ih a ſtate of indif- 
ference as to all religions, the contrary of which 
is afferted by the Catholics : his death happen- 
ed in 1693. „% don (hee 
Perrault (Claud) born at Paris in 1613: he 
was a phyſician, but preſeribed only for his 
friends. Without the affiſtance of any maſter, . 
he became a great proficient in all the arts that 
have any dependence on defign, and in me- 
chanics. He was a good naturaliſt, and a great 
architect. He encouraged the arts under Col- 
bert, their patron ; and gained a reputation, in 
ſpite of Boileau: he died in 1688. 


Perrault (Charles) born in 1626, brother of 


Claud, being comptroller-general of the build- 


ings under Colbert, he brought the Academies | 
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of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, into 
form and order. He was an encourager of 
men of letters, who made. their court to him 
during the life of his protector, but afterwards 
abandoned him. He hath been charged with 
prejudice and injuſtice, with regard to the An- 
tients z but his great fault is the criticiſing 
them improperly, and without judgment, and 
making enemies of thoſe who could have de- 
fended his cauſe, | The diſpute hath been, and 
will be a long time, a party-affair, as it was in 
Horace's days. How many are there in Italy, 
who, though they cannot read Homer with any 
pleaſure, but are in raptures when they read 
Taſſo or Arioſto; yet cry up the former as in- 
imitable l he died in 17889. 
Petau (Denys) born at Orleans in 1583, a 
Jeſuit. To him we are indebted for ſome cor- 
rections in chronology; he writ no leſs than 
ſeventy different pieces, and died in 1652. 
Petit de la Craix (Francis.) He was one of 
thoſe whoſe merit the great Colbert encouraged 
and rewarded, At the age of ſeventeen be 
was ſent by Lewis XIV. to Turkey and Perſia, 
to learn the Oriental languages; and what will 
appear a little extraordinary, he writ a part of 
the life of Lewis in Arabic, which is read and 
eſteemed in the Eaſt: he writ beſides, the Hiſ- 
tory of Gengis-can and Tamerlane, compiled 
from ancient Arabian authors; and many other 


valuable tracts. But of all his performances, 


- 


his tranſlation of A Thouſand and one Days is 
the moſt read, _ 1255 | m_— 


L' homme oft de place aus verits, OR 
11 eft ne feu pour le menſonges 
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Mankind to truth are cold as ice; 
But ſoon take fire at lies and fition, | 


He died in 1687. | 

Petit (Peter) born at Paris i in 1617 : he was 
a man of learning and a philoſopher ; his works 

are in Latin: he died in 1687. 

Perron (Paul) born in Brittany in 1639: he 
was a great antiquarian, as appears from his 
tract on the origin of the Celtic language: he 
died in 1706. 

Du Pin (Lewis) born in 1637, a dector of 
the Sorbonne: he got much reputation, and 
ſome enemies by his Bibliotheque des Auteurs Ec. 
elefiaſtiques : he died in 1719. ; 

WA” Placette (John) born in 1639, at Bearn: 
he was a Proteſtant; and preacher in Holland, and 
at Copenhagen: he is the author of ſeveral 
works that are eſteemed :- he departed- this life- 
in 1718, at Utrecht; 

De Polignac (Melchoir) cardinal; born at Ve- 
lay in 1662; as good a Latin poet as it is poſ- 
ſible for one that now writes in that language 
to be. In his own, he was very eloquent. - It 
appears from hs choice, as well as that of others, 
that it is eaſier to write, in Latin verſe than in 
French. Unhappily for him, while he oppoſed 
Lucretius, he oppoſed Newton: he died in 1741. 
Por (Charles) born in Normandy in 1675, 

a Jeſuit, . One of the few profeſſors that have 
been known to and admired” by the world in 
general: his eloquence reſembles that of Se- 
neca: he was a poet and a wit; but his chief ex- 

cellence and merit was making learning and 
virtue appear e to his wack he died in 


pete, NE 9 Du 
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Du Pati (Peter): the fon of Claud de Pui, 
.counſellor of parliament, and a very learned 
man, was born in 1583. His learning was an 
advantage to the: ſtate ; for he was at great 
Pains in ſearching and collecting charters, and 

other vouchers of the king's rights and prero- 
atives over ſeveral ſtates, He cleared up the 
alic law as much as it is poſſible to do it, and 
fhewed that the Gallican church has the juſteſt 
title to the liberties it claims, which, notwith- 
ſtanding, are but a part of the privileges of the 
ancient churches. It appears from his Hiſtory 
of the Knights Templars, that ſome indi- 
viduals of the order indeed were culpable; 
but that the condemning of the whole order, 
and the puniſhment of ſo many knights, were 
. the moſt flagrant injuſtice: he died 
OS . 
De Puiſegur (the marfhal). He hath left us 
an Art of War, juſt as Boileau hath an Art of 
—_— EN 
.  Buenel (Paquier) born in 1634, of the Ora- 
- fory : he was unhappy in this, that he gave oc- 
caſion to a great divifion among his country- 
men: he Iived in poverty and exile : his man- 
ners were ſevere, as thoſe of men wholly en- 
gaged in controverſy generally are. Thirty 


pages in his book changed or ſoftened, would 


have fpared his country much diſpute, and ani- 
molity ; but then he would not have made fo 
much noiſe : he died in 1719, 
Le Quien (Michael) was born in 1691: aD 
minican, and very learned. He took a great 
deal of pains in writing on the eaſtern church, 


and that of England. In particular, he en- 
tered the liſts againſt Courayer concerning the 


validity 
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validity of ordination by Engliſh biſnñops. But 
the Engliſh regard theſe controverſies no more 
than the Turks do ſuch as concern the Greek: 
church. He died in 110% 

 Dumanit (Philip) born at Paris in 1635: he: 
was auditor. of accompts, and writ ſome very: 
beautiful pieces of Lyric poetry, notwithftand- 
ing Boileau's fatire, which he bore with a great 


deal of good nature. Quinault was much ſu-- 


perior in his way to Lully. The former will: 
always be read, whereas the latter, ſetting afide 
his recitative, cannot even be ſung :: yet in his 
own time he was ſuppoſed to be indebted to 


Lully for his reputation: but time tries all 


things. He partook, like many other great 
men, of the bounty of Lewis XIV. He died 


in 1718, 


Suincy (The marquis de) lieutenant-general 


of the artillery, and author of the Military Hiſ- 


tory of Lewis XIV. He is very minute in bis 
details, which may be uſeful to thoſe that have 


' Patience to follow him through the operations- 


of a campaign. Could exaQtly the ſame ſitua- 
tions be ſuppoſed to exiſt, they would furniſh 
good examples, but that is never the caſe, nei- 
ther in buſineſs nor war. The difference is al- 
ways great, and the refemblance imperfect. The 
conduct of war, like a game in which fkill is 
requiſite, is only to be learned by practice and 
fervice, and yet the event of a battle, like that 
of a game of hazard, is often determined by 
chance. TY: h 
La Qintinie (John) born at Poitiers in 1626 : 
he may be faid to be the inventor of the art of 
cultivating gardens, and tranſplanting trees. 
His merit was amply rewarded by Lewis INT 
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and all. Europe now follows his pretepts. He 
died in 

| Racine (John) bora at Ferte-· Mon- in thao, 
and educated at Port-Royali When he writ 
the tragedy. of Theagenes, and preſented it to 
Moliere, and that of the Freres Ennemis, with 
the ſubje& of which Moliere furniſhed him, he 
was an ecclefiaſtie.. In the patent to Andro- 
mache, he is ſtiled prior of Epinai. Lewis 
XIV. was. not inſenſible to his great merit. 
He made him a gentleman in ordinary, no- 

minated him ſometimes of his retinue when he 
went to Marli, made him lie in his apartment 
once during a fit of ſickneſs, beſides many other 
valuable marks of his favour : yet Racine died 
of chagrin, from an apprehenſion of his having 
incurred his diſpleaſure z by which it appears 
that he was a greater poet than philoſopher. 
The merit of his works was: not aſcertained til} 
of late. Mariamne, ſays St. Evremont, So- 
phoniſba, Alcinoe, Andromache, and Britanni- 
ous are affecting pieces. Thus was not only. 
Corneille's Sophoniſba, a ſorry performance, 
but the abſurd Mariamne and Alcinoe ſet on a 
level with the other. maſter-pieces, Thus is 
gold confounded with traſh during the lives of 
ingenious men, but death ſeparates them. He 
died in 1699. 

Ranct. (Jean de Bouthillier ): born i in 1626: 
his firſt. performance was the tranſlation of Ana- 
oreon, and in 1664, he inſtituted the terrible. 
reform of La Trappe. As legiſlator he diſ- 

enſed himſelf with the obfervation of that law, 
which obliged. thoſe. that are. confined to that 
diſmal place, to be abſolute ſtrangers to what 
9 8 in the world. Ne. was an eloquent 
writer. 
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writer. But, ſtrange incoaftancy.! after he 
had inſtituted the above ſociety, and. been its 
governor or ſuperior, he laid down the office, 
but afterwards. would. have reſumed it.- He died 
in 1700. ; 

Rapin (Rense) born at Tours i in. 1621: a je- 
fuit. He is well known by the poem called the 
Garden, in Latin, and many other learned . 
He died in 1687. 

Rapin de Thoiras Gaul) born at Caſtres in 
1661: he was a refugee in England; and a long 
time an officer. The Engliſh are indebted to 
him for the only good and impartial hiſtory they 
have: for their own hiſtorians write all id the 
ſpirit of party. He died at Weſel in 1720. | 

Regis (Sylvan) born in. Agenois in 1632: his 
philoſophical works are no longer 1egarded, in- 
_ conſequence of the many diſcoveries- and im- 
provements that have been made fince he wrote. 
He died in 1707. 

Regnard (Francis) both at Paris in 1647: his 
travels alone were ſufficient to render him fa- 
mous. He was the firſt Frenchman that viſited 
Lapland, where he left this inſcription cur out 
upon a rock: Siſtimus hic tandem nobis ubi defuit 
orbis, 1. e. I am got at laſt to the extremity of 
the world. He was taken in the Mediterranean” 
by a corſair, and carried to Algiers, but was 
afterwards ranſomed and made treaſurer of 
France, and lieutenant of the waters and foreſts, 
He was a man of pleaſure and a philoſopher; his 
genius was ſprightly, and truly comic. His 
comedy called the Joueur, or Gameſter, is 
thought not inferior to thoſe of Moliere. One 
muſt be a great ſtranger to the genius of the 
two authors, to pe that he ſtole that oy : 
2 
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from Dufreni.. He dedicated bis Menechmes to 
Heſpreaux, and afterwards writ againſt him, be- 
cauſe he had not done him juſtice. Notwith- 
ſtanding the gaiety of his temper, he died of 
chagrin at the age of 52: It hath even been 
ſaid, that he cut ſhort the thread of his days 
himſelf, He made bis exit in 1658. 
Regmer Deſmarets, (Seraphin) born at Paris in 
1632: he improved our language much, and 
writ ſome ſome pieces of poetry in French and 
Italian He made one of his Italian pieces paſs 
for a work of Petrarch's, but could not have 
made his French verſes paſs for thoſe of a great 
poet. He took his leave of the world in 1713. 
Renaudot (Theophraftus) a phyfician, and 
very learned in more reſpects than one. He 
was the firſt writer of Gazettes in France, and 
died in 1679. 1 N 
ERenaudot (Euſebius) born in 1646: very 
learned in the oriental languages and in Hiſto- 
But he deſerves to be blamed for not al- 
lowing Bayle's Dictionary to printed in France. 
He died in 1720. 5 . 
Kichelet (Cæſar Peter) the firſt who compoſed 
a dictionary almoſt entirely of fatire, in which 
he ſet an example more dangerous than uſeful, 
Du Rier (Andrew) a gentleman in ordinary 
of the king's chamber. He was a long time 
at Conſtantinople, and in Egypt, in a public 
employment. We have a tranflation by him 
of the Alcoran, and the hiſtory of Perſia, 
Du Rier (Peter) born at Paris in 1605: he 
was ſecretary to the king, and hiſtoriographer 
of France, but poor notwithſtanding. He was 
the author of nineteen plays and thirteen tranſ- 
lations, all which were well received by his co- 
4emporaries, He died in 1658, Le 


ir - 


L. Rochefoucault (F rancis, duke de) born in 
1613: his memoirs are read, but his thoughts 


are not only read, but got by heart. He died 


in 1680. 

Rohault (James) born at Amiens in 1620: 
he abridged and explained in a clear and me- 
thodical manner Deſcartes's philoſophical works. 


But all that can be faid for that great man's. 
philoſophy at prefent is, that it exploded an- 


cient errors, and ſubſtituted others in their 
places. He died in 1675. 
Rollin (Charles) born at Paris in 1561, rector 


of the univerſity, and the firſt of that body WhO 
writ French with purity and dignity. The laſt 


volumes of his Ancient Hiſtory are not equal to 
the firſt, as being compoſed in much greater 
hafte ; yet it is one of the beſt compilations ex- 


tant in any language, becauſe Rollin was a mafſ- 
ter of eloquence, which few compilers are. Had 


he been alfo a philoſopher, it would have great- 


ly enhanced the value of his work. There are 
__ number of ancient hiſtories ; but in none of 


them do we find that philoſophical ſagacity that 
eiſtinguiſhes between truth and falſhood, be- 
tween probability and fable, or fiction, and fap- 
preſſes what is uſeleſs and frivolous, He died: 
in 1741. 

Kotrou (John) born in 1609: the founder of 


the theatre. The firſt ſcene, and a part of the- 


fourth act of Venceflas, are maſter- pieces. Cor- 
neille uſed to call him his father; but every one 
will agree that the ſon greatly ſurpaſſed the ſa- 


ther. Venceſlas was not written tall after the 


Cid, He died in 1650. 
Rouſſeau (John Baptiſt) born at Paris in 1669, 
F. ine veples, en errors in * 
; uſter- 
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f1ferinps, have conſpired to-renderrhim famous. 
We muſt either ſuppoſe him the author of the 
verſes that occaſioned his baniſhment, which, 
by the bye, are not unlike many that he avow- 
ed, or throw a ſlur upon the two tribunals that 
condemned him. lt is not indeed the firſt time 
that two. tribunals, and even more numerous 
bodies, have, with one voice, pronounced very 
unjuſt ſentences, when party-ſpirit runs high. 
Thus much is certain, that the party againſt 
Rouſſeau were full of rancour and reſentment. 
Few men have ever been more univerſally hated 
and perſecuted. Nothing leſs would ſatisfy tbe 
3 his baniſhment ; nay, their aver- 
ion continued unabated ſeveral years after. 
But at laſt the ſucceſs of his rival la Motte, the 
reception he met with, the reputation which, 
as they thought, he had unjuſtly and unfairly 
acquired, and the artifice by which he had raiſ- 


ed himſelf to a ſort of empire in literature, made 
all the men of letters forſake him, and declare 
for Rouſſeau, whom they now no longer dread- 
ed. By their means the public in general was 


\ reconciled, to him. La Motte now began to. 
appear to them too happy, becauſe he was rich 
and in vogue, not conſidering that he was blind, 
and laboured under many infirmities and diſor- 
ders. On the contrary, Roufleau was viewed 
in the light of an unhappy exile : and to live 
at Vienna or Bruſſels was thought a greater mis- 
fortune than to be blind and infirm, But in- 


deed both were very unhappy :.only the one was 


the victim of nature, the other of the unlucky 


adventure that occaſioned his baniſhment. Both 


may ſerve to ſhew what partiality and injuſtice 
men ate capable of, how much they vary in their 


judg- 


"HO 
__ 
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judgments, and what folly it is to hunt aſter 


popular applauſe. He died at Bruſſels in 1740 


See the article La Motte. 
De La Rue (Chailes) born i in 1642, A Jeſuits 


Latin and French poet, and preacher ; he wes 
one of thoſe that writ notes upon the claſ- 
ſics, for the uſe of the dauphi n. Virgil was 


the author that fell to his lot. e. died in 
5 

Ruinard (Thierri) 2 Benedidtine: : hs Was 2 
laborious critic: He maintained, in oppoſition 
to Dodwell, that there was an infinite number 


_ of martyrs in the primitive church. Perhaps he 


did not carefully enough. diſtinguiſh between 


martyrdom and natural death, between perſecu- 


tions on a religious and civil account. However 
that be, he muſt be ranked among the learned 
men of the age, in which the Benedict ines have 


greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt 
profound reaſoning, as Martene, for inſtance, 
upon the ancient rites of the church. Tuilier 


and others have entirely diſpelled that cloud that 
long hung over the hiſtory and antiquities of 
the dark ages, eſpecially with regard to the: 
church, This was a ſpecies of ſtudy that was 
unknown till the Age of Lewis XIV. and in 


France only were the Benedictines celebrated: 


for it. He died in 1707. 

De la Sabliere (Anthony de Rambouillet). 
His Madrigals are wrote with an. Elegant fim 
plicity. e died in 1680. 

Sacy le Maitre (Lewis Iſaze) born in 1613. 
One of the good writers. of Port- Royal. The 


Royaumont Bible is by him, and a tranflation 


of Terence's comedies: he died in 1684. His 
brother, Anthony le Maitre, retired alſo 
Fort- 


16 | 
Wi 
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Port- Royal: he had been a counſellor at law, 

and was accounted very eloquent; but the opi- 
nion of the public changed upon reading his 
pleading, which he had. the vanity to publiſh. 

Another gentleman of the long robe, named 
Sacy, but not of the ſame family, and a mem- 
ber of the French academy, publiſhed a tranſla- 
tion of Pliny's Letters in 1701, that were well 
received by the public. 

Le Sage, born in 1667 : his romance of Gil 
Blas ill keeps its ground, becauſe it is natural: 
he died in 1747. 

Saint Aulaire, (Francis Foſeph de av poil, 
marquis de.) It is ſomething very remarkable, 
that the fineſt of his verſes were compoſed when 
he was turned of ninety. Like the marquis de 
la Fare, he did not begin to exerciſe his talents 
for poetry till he was paſt ſixty. Among the 
firſt verſes he publiſhed were the following, 
which were aſcribed to la Fare, 


0 muſe le leghre & facile, 
Qui fur le coteau d Helicon 
Vintes offrir au vieil Anacrton 
Cete art charmant, cet art utile, 
Qui fait rendre douce & tranguile 
„ Plus incommode ſaiſon; 
Vous qui de tant de fleurs ſur le Parnaſſ ecloſes 
Ormez d 7 ſes cats les graces & les ris 
Et qui cachiex ſes cheveux gris 
Sous tant de couronnes de roſes, = . 


Omuſe! [ indulgent and heart-eaſing, 
Who on the hill of Helicon, 
Conferr'd on old Anacreon, | 
That art ſo. uſeful and ſo pleaſing, 
i J Ss , þ 
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That, ev'n in winters hoary reign, 
With pleaſure beautifies the ſcene, 
You, who with flow'rs on fair Parnaſſus grow- 
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ie, 
Adorn'd the Graces in his train, 
And hid his locks of filver grain. 
With wreaths of roſes ever blowing. 


It was this performance that procured him a 
ſeat in the academy, tho' Boilean alledged it as 
the reaſon why he could not agree to his being 
admitted: he died in 1742, near an hundred 
years old, ſome ſay an hundred and two Once 
being at ſupper with the dutcheſs of Maine, 
when he was above eighty years old, ſhe called 
him Apollo, and deſired to know fome ſecret or 
other: his anſwer was, 5 l 


La divinitt qui Samuſe 
4 me demander mon ſecret, 
Si j ttais Apollo, ne ſerait point ma muſe 2 


Elle ſerait Thetis, & le jour finirait. 


WMH” 
e, 
1 


The goddefs who my youth renews, 

And would my fecret comprehend, 
Where I Apollo, ſhould not be my muſe; - 
She ſhould be Thetis, and the day ſhould end. 


Anacreon, though younger, did not write ſuch 
pretty things. If the Greeks had had ſuch wri- 
ters as our good ones, their vanity would have 
been ſtill greater than it was, and we ſhould 
have had more reafon to admire them than we 
Das. 7. 2 | 

Saint Marthe, This family, for the ſpace of 
an hundred years and upwards, hath been _ 
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ful in good writers. The firſt Charles Gau- 
cher de Sainte Marthe was an eloquent man for 
his time: he died in 1555. l 

Scevola, nephew of Charles, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelſ both by his learning and his "exploits, 
It was he that reduced Poitiers to the obedience 


of Henry IV. he died at Loudun in 1623, and 


the famous Urban Grandier N bis fu- 
1 oration. 

Abel de Saints Marthe, his fre” was alſo a lo- 

wer of learning, and died in 1652; and his fon, 
who was likewiſe named Abel, trod in the ſteps 
of his father and grandfather, and died in 1706. 

Scevola and Lewis de Sainte Marthe, twin- 
brothers, - and fons of Scevola. They were 
both eminent for their learning, and were bu- 
ried in the ſame tomb at Paris, at St. Severin's, 
They compoſed together the Gallia Chriſtiana. 

Denys de St. Marthe, their brother, concluded 

that work, and died at Paris in 1725. 

Peter Scevola de Sainte Mearihe, the eldeſt bro- 
ther of the laſt Scevola, was biſtoriographer of 
France, and died in 1690. 

St, Evremont (Charles) born in Normandy i in 

1613. , Looſe merals, letters writ to courtiers, 


at a time when the word court was pronounced 


with an emphaſis every where, indifferent verſes 

compoſed in illuſtrious ſocieties, and for that 

reaſon called Society Verſes, all theſe concur- 
red with a good deal of ſpirit, to raiſe the re- 

putation of his works. 'They were printed by 
one des Maizeux, together with the life of the 
author, which alone makes one large volume. 
and yet in the whole there are not four pages 

that are intereſting. It contains ſcarce any 
2 but what is to be found in his works. It 
| Was 
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was an impoſition of the bookſellers and edi- 
tors. By ſuch artifices a way hath been found 
to multiply books in infinitum, and without add- 
ing any thing to the knowledge of mankind. 
His exile, his philoſophy, and works, are well 
known. When he was aſked, on his death- bed, 
if he would be reconciled to the church ? his 
anſwer was, <*I wiſhT could be reconciled to my 
appetite.” He died in 1703, and was interred 
at Weſtminſter, with the kings and illuſtrious 
-men of England. 

Saint Pavin (Denys Languin de). He was one 
of thoſe good authors whom Deſpreaux, in his 


Satires, confounded with the bad. What little 


he writes is eſteemed for its elegance and deli- 
cacy, As for his perſonal merit, we may judge 
of it by the epitaph which Fieubet, maſter of 
requeſts, and one of the politeſt gentlemen of 
the ages made for him, 


Sous ce tombeau git Saint-Pavin : "© 
Donne des larmes aſa fin. 
Tu fus de ſes amis peut-ttre © 
| Pleure ton ſort & le reeds 
Jun en fus pas] pleur be tien, 
Poſſant, d'avoir manque Ten tire. 


Here St. Pavin in moulc'ring duſt is laid, 
O'er his cold grave a tear in pity ſhed. 


Among his friends, perhaps, thy name = 


told: 
If 'Y his fate and thine bemoan : 
But if it was not, weep thy own, 


That i in the happy band thou never waſt en · 
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L Abbe de Saint Pierre (Caſtel), a gentleman 
-of Normandy, who, though his income was not 
great, yet, for ſome time, ſhared it with the cele- 
brated Fontenelle and Varignon : he writ a 
great deal on politics. There is no better cha- 


racter of his works in general, than that given by 


the cardinal de Bois, viz. that they were the re- 
veries of a good ſubject :- he was ſimple enough 
to inculcate often in his works the moſt trivial 
moral truths, and to propoſe for the moſt part 
things impracticable: he was continually barp- 
ing on the ſcheme of a perpetual peace, and a ſort 
of univerſal parliament, which he called the dier 
of Europe. Part of this chimerica] project had 
been attributed to Henry IV. and the abbe de St, 
Pierre, the better to recommend his notions, pre- 
tended that the European diet had been planned 
and approved of by the dauphin, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and that the ſcheme was found among 
his papers after his death. But it was a mere 
fiction of his own, to make his project be the 


better reliſned. He honeſtly publiſhed the an- 


ſwer that cardinal Fleury made to his propoſal : 
„ You have forgot, monſieur, ſays the cardi- 
nal, to propoſe in the firſt place to ſend a com- 
_ pany of miſſionaries to prepare and diſpoſe the 
hearts of the ſeveral princes.” Yet, notwith- 
mtanding all this, the abbe de St. Pierre did a 
deal of good. He contributed not a little to de- 
liver France from the hardſhips of the arbitrary 
land- tax: with reſpect to that, and that alone, 
he writ and acted like a ſtateſman. He was un- 
animouſly excluded the French academy, be- 
cauſe he had, during the regency of the duke of 
Orleans, a little too harſhly oppoſed in his Poly- 
ſmod ie the eſtabliſhment of councils to the method 


of 
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of governing adopted by Lewis XIV. the pro- 
tector of the academy. The intrigue for that 
end was managed by the cardinal de Polignac, 


and ſucceeded, What is a little unaccountable is, 


that the regent did not prevent it, though the 
cardinal-de Polignac was at that very time plot- 
ting againſt him; and he had given the abbe 
St. Pierre an apartment in the Palais Royal, and 
had his whole family in his ſervice. However, 
the abbe did not complain. He continued to 
live like a philoſopher, with thoſe very perſons 
who had excluded him. Boyer, the ancient 
biſhop of Mirepoix, his fellow- member, pre- 
vented his elogium from being pronounced at 
the academy according to cuſtom. Theſe fine 


| ſpeeches at the death of an academician add 


nothing either to his merit or reputation; yet 


in the preſent caſe, the refuſal was barbarous : 


the ſervice he had done his country, his pro- 


bity, and his gentle diſpoſition, entitled him to 
another ſort of treatment. A few days before 


his death I aſked him what he thought of it : He 


replied, that he conſidered it as a journey or 


jaunt into the country. Of all his performances, 
that on the future abolition f Mahomedaniſm 
is the moſt remarkable. He is poſitive that the 
time will come, when reaſon will be an over- 
match for ſuperſtition every where; that men 
will fee and be convinced, that, to pleaſe God, 
patience, beneficence, and humanity alone are 
requeſted. 

It is impoſſible, ſays he, that a book in which 
falſehoods are aſſerted for truths, abſurdities ad- 
vanced that contradict common ſenſe, and 
praiſes beſtowed on actions manifeſtly unjuſt, 
Vor. IX, - O ſhould 
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ſhould be a revelation from God. He fancics 


that in 500 years time, all forts of perſons, even 


the loweſt, will be convinced of the impoſture, 
and that even the mufti and the-cadis will find 
it their intereſt to diſabuſe the people, and to 


reform their religion, in order to render them- 


ſelves more neceſſary and reſpected. It is a cu- 
rious piece. 

Sallo (Denis) born in 1626. A e er of 
the parliament of Paris. He was the firſt that 
introduced journals, which Bayle perfeQed, 


They have ſince been brought into diſgrace by 


reedy bookſellers, and obſcure writers, Who 
have filled them with falſe extraQs,. lies, and 
impertinence. In ſhort, applauſe and abuſe is 


become a traffic, eſpecially in periodical papers, 
by which ſcandalous doings, learning hath been 
much diſparaged. He died in 1669. 


Sandraſs de Courtils, born at Montarg's in 1644. 


J have mentioned him for no other reaſon, but 
to put the French, eſpecially foreigners, on 


their guard againſt thoſe forgeries publiſhed in 
Holland. Courtils was one of the moſt infa- 


mous writers in this reſpect. He deluged Eu- 


rope with fictions, under the title of hiſtories, 
What a ſcandalous thing was it, that a captain 


of the regiment of Champagne ſhould go to 


Holland, and ſupport himſelf by ſelling les to 
the bookſellers.” He, and ſuch as follow his ex- 
ample, in writing libels againft their country, 


againſt good princes who ſcorn, and private per- 
ſons who have it not in their power to puniſh 


them, can be conſidered only as the moſt exe- 
crable and abandoned wretches. He wrote tie 


Conduct of France ſince the peace of Nimeguen, 


and 
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and the anſwer to it. The ſtate of France un- 
der Lewis XIII. and XIV. The Conduct 
of Mars in the Dutch wars. The Love Con- 
queſts of the great Alcander. The Love In- 
trigues of France. The Life of Turrenne and 
Admiral Coligni. The Memoirs of Roche- 


fort, Artagnan, Monbrun, Vordac, of the 


marchioneſs de Frene. The political Teſta- 
ment of Colbert, and many other pieces, by 
which ſimpletons have been impoſed upon and 
abuſed. The authors of thoſe miſerable pam- 
phlets againſt France, intitled le Glaneur, 
PEpilogueur, are his humble imitators. Theſe 
pieces, which hunger prompted, and ſtupidity 


and falſehood dictated, are read by none but 


the canaille. He died at Paris in 1712. 


Sanlgue (Lewis.) A canon regular, and the 
author of ſome pretty verſes, The age of 


Lewis XIV. produced a vaſt number of indif- 
ferent poets, in whom, however, we ſometimes 
meet with beautiful lines. But theſe are to be 
attributed to the times, not to the genius of the 


authors. He died in 1714. 


Sanſon (Nicholas) born at Abbeville in 1600. 
He was the firſt good writer on geography be- 
fore William de L'Iſle, and died in 1667, His 
ſons were alſo eminent in that way. 
Santeuil (Jean Bapt.) born at Paris in 1600, 
He was an excellent Latin poet, if that is poſſi- 
ble, but could not make French verſes. His 
ou are ftill ſung in England. He died in 
1697. £ : 

LR (John Francis) born near Caen in 


1605. He is an agreeable writer both in proſe. 


and verſe, He died » 1655 
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Savari (James) born in 1622, 'He was the 
Arſt that wrote on commerce, having been a 
Jong time a merchant, The council conſulted 
bim with regard to the ordinance of 1670, and he 
dre w up almoſt all the articles of it. The dictionary 
of commerce, writ by bim and his brother 
Philemon, canon of St. Maur, was an under— 
taking as uſeful as new. But books of that ſort 
are like the intereſts of princes, that change e- 
very fifty years and leſs. At preſent, the objecls, 
the channels, the returns, and the arts of trade 
are very different from what they were 1a the 
days of Savari. He died in . 
Saumaiſe (Claud) born in Burgundy in 1588. 
He retired to Leyden to enjoy the liberty of the 
country. His crudition is well known. He 
died in 1653. 32353 8 
Saurin (James) born at Niſmes in 1677. He 
Was eſteemed the beſt preacher among the pro- 
teſtants. Notwithſtanding, his ſtile is ſaid to 
ſavour of the refugee. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, 
Jays he, that thoſe who have forgone their coun- 
try for the ſake of their religion, ſhould ſpeak 
their native language in its purity. But in his 
time, the French ſpoken in Holland was better 
than it is as preſent, Bayle's ſtile had nothing 
of the refugee; the only thing that can be ob- 
jected to it, is a familiarity that approaches 
ſometimes to lowneſs. The defects in the 
language of the Calviniſt preachers, were occa- 
ſioned chiefly by their copying the incorrect 
phraſeology of he firſt reformers ; beſides, al- 
moſt all of them having been educated at Sau- 
mur, in Poitou, in Dauphine, and Languedoc, 
they ſtill retained the vitious provincial — 
3 8 1 0 
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of expreſſion. The place of miniſter to the 


nobility at the Hague was inſtituted on pur- 
poſe for Saurin. He was a man of learning and 
pleaſure, and died in 1730. His family was 


not at all related to that of Joſeph Saurin of the 


Academy of Sciences, who is the author of ſome: 


extracts from the Journal des Seavans, ſome 


mathematical memoirs,. and the noted Fatum. 

againſt Rouſſeau. Joſeph died in 1737. 
Sanveur (Joſeph): born at:la Fleche in 1657; 

He learned the elements of geometry without 


the help of any maſter, and is among the firſt- 


that calculated the chances in games of hazard. 
He uſed to ſay, that one man could do as much 


as another. in mathematics. This will hold 


true with regard to mere learners, but not to 
them who apply themſelves to make diſcoveries.. 
He was dumb till the age of ſeventeen, and 


died in 1716. 


Scarron (Paul) the ſon of a counſellor of the 


great chamber, was born in 1598. His come- 


dies are rather farces than comedies, and Virgil 
Traveſte could be received only as the work of a 
buffoon, His Comical Romance is the only 
piece of his that is ſtill reliſhed by people of 
taſte, as Boileau predicted. He died in 1660. 
Scuderi (George de) born at Havre de Grace 
in 1603, Patroniſed by. cardinal de Richelieu, 
he rivalled, for ſome time, Corneille in fame. 
His name is better known than his works. He 
died in 1670. 5 „ 1 
Scuderi (Magdalen) George's ſiſter, born at 
Havre in 1607, She is better known at preſent 
by ſome pretty pieces of poetry, than by the un- 


weildly romances of Clelie and Cyrus, Lewis 


Q 3. XIV. 
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XIV. treated her with reſpect, and ſettled » 
penſion upon her. She gained the firſt prize 
for eloquence beſtowed by the academy. Her 
death happened in 171. 

Segrarts (John) born at Caen in 1625. Ma- 
demoiſelle calls him a fort of bell eſprit, but he 
was indeed a very great wit, and a man of let- 
ters into the bargain. He was obliged to quit 
that princeſs's ſervice, for oppoſing her mar- 
riage with the count de Lauſun, His Eclogues, 
and tranſlation of Virgil, were then admired, 
but are little regarded at preſent, What is re- 
markable, is, that ſome of the verſes of Brebeuf's 
Pharſalia are ſtill quoted, but not one of Segrais's 
Virgil. Notwithſtanding, Boileau crys up Se- 
grais, but runs down Prebeuf He died in 
170 % TY = 

Senaut (John Francis) born in 1601. Gene- 
ral of the oratory, and a preacher ; who was, 
with regard to F. Bourdaloue, what Rotrou 
was to Corneille, his predeceſſor, and ſome- 
times, tha' rarely, his equal. He is 40 be 
r-c;oncd facher among the reſtofcrs of o- 
Guence, than among the tiuly eloquent, who 
have been very few, 
Senecai, firſt valet de chambre to Maria The- 

reſa. He was a poet of a ſingular turn of ima- 
gination. His tale of Kaimae, take it altogether, 
diſcovers a very great genius. It ſerves to ſhew 
that very pretty tales may be told in a manner 
ouite different from that of Fontaine. Tis ob- 
ſervable that this piece, tho' the beſt he writ, is 
the only one not to be found in his collection. 

His Travaux d'Apollon has alſo peculiar beau- 
ties. 7 „ IS 
| Sevigns 
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Seuigni (Mary de Rabutin) born in 1626. 


Her letters, which are full of anecdotes, and 


writ with freedom and ſpirit, in a lively ſtyle, 
are the beſt criticiſm that can be on your ſtudi- 
ed letters, in which there is a manifeſt affecta- 
tion of wit, and ſtill more on theſe fictitiou; 


letters writ to imaginary correſpondents, and 
ſtuffed with abſurd ſentiments and adventures 
in- a pretended epiſtolatory ſtyle. She died in: 


1696. 


Sylva, a Jew of Bourdeaux. He was a cele- 
brated phyſician at Paris, and writ a book on 


blood-letting. But he was much a greater man 
than one would ſuppoſe from his book; and 
ſach a phyſician as Moliere neither could nor 


durſt attempt to ridicule, He died about the 


year 1746. ; 
Simon (Richard) born in 1638. He was of 


the oratory, and an excellent critic, His hiflo— 


ry of the tigin and progreſs of ecelchatiion! oe | 


} 


\ehuth. end; ef Ri ke t tg d en 
went, Cee. die read by ihe jeat ned every Wee, 
He died at Deppe in 1712. 


Sirmond (James) a jeſuit, born about the 


year 1559. He was one of the moſt learned 
and amiable men of his time, but little known 
as confeſſor to Lewis XIII. by reaſon of his 
peaceable deportment in that ſlippery office. 
The pope made choice of him, preferably to 
all the learned men of Italy, to write the pre- 
face to the Hiſtory of the Councils. His nume- 


rous works were held in great eſteem in his own 


time, but are very little read now. He died in 


1651. 
le (John) nephew of the former, hiſto- 
O4 _ riographer 
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riographer of France, and privy-counſeltor ; an 
honour commonly annexed to the office of hiſ+ 
toriogtapher. One of his principal works 
is the life of cardinal d' Amboiſe; which he 
writ with no other view, but to make him ap- 
pear inferior to cardinal de Richelieu, his patron. 
He was one of the firſt acadernicians and died 
in 1649, 

Sorbreres ( Sabturfpborn in Dau phiny in 1610. 
One of thoſe that have had the title of hiſtorio- 
grapher of France. Having been intimate 
with pope Clement IX. before his exaltation, 
and not receiving from him any thing but 
trifles, he writ to him thus: „ Your holineſs 
e ſends me ruffles before I have got a ſhirt,” 
He writ. but ſuperficially upon ſeveral ſciences ; 
and died in 1670. 

De la Suze (Henrietta de Coligni, counteſs) 
famous in her day for her wit and her elegies. 
She turned papiſt becauſe her huſband was a 
huguenot, and parted from him, in order, as 
queen Chriſtina uſed to ſay, that fhe might not 
ſee him either in this world or in the next. She 
died in 1673. 

Tallemant (Francis) born at Rochelle in 1620. 
T) pe ſecond tranſlator of Plutarch. He died i in 
1690. 

2 (P2u!) born at Paris in 1642, Al- 
though his gland. father was the rich Mentoron, 
and his father maſter of requeſts, with an in- 
come of 200,000 livres preſent money, yet he 
had little or nothing ; ; bur Colbert provided for 
him, as he had for many other learned men, He 
had a principal hand in the medallic hiftoty of 
the King. He died in Brake 

| Talon 
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Talon (Omer) attorney- general of the parlia- 
ment of Paris, hath left ſome valuable memoirs 
worthy of a good magiſtrate and citizen. He 
died in 1652, | 
Tarteron, a Jeſuit. He tranſlated the ſatires of 
Horace, Perſius, and Juvenal, ſuppreſſing thoſe 
groſsly obſcene paſſages, with which one is ſur- 
Priſed to find the works of Juvenal, but eſpeci- 
ally Horace, ſullied. In doing this he had an eye 
to the youth, for whoſe benefit his labours were 
Intended; but his tranſlation is not literal enough 
for them; he has given the ſenſe, but not the im- 
port of the particular words. 
Terraſon (L* Abbe) born in 1669. He both 
lived and died like a philoſopher. There are 
many good things in his Setos. He has tranſ- 
lated Diodorus well, but his examen of Homer 
diſcovers no fort of taſte; Ne died in 1752 
hier (John Baptiſt) born at Chartres in 
1641. He is author of a number of diſſertations. 
It was he who attacked in print the inſcription 
on the convent of the Cordeliers at Rheims, 
which runs thus. To God and St. Francis, 
who were both crucified. He died in 1703. 
Thomaſin Lewis) of the oratory, born in Pro- 
vince in 1619. He was a man profoundly learn- 
ed, and the firſt that collated manuſeripts of the 
fathers, councils, and hiſtory, Towards the 
end of his life, he loſt his memory entirely, ſo 
that he had forgot he had ever writ any, He 
died in 1695: „ | 
Thoynard (Nicholas) born at Orleans in 1629. 
He.is ſuppoſed to have had a great hand in car- 
dinal Norris's tract on the Syrian epochs, - His 
harmony of the goſpels in Greek is eſteemed a a 
3 curious 
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curious piece. He was a mere ſcholar, but a 
yer profound one, He died in 1706. | 
e Torci (John Baptiſt Colbert) nephew of 


the great Colbert, miniſter of ſtate under Lewis 


XIV. He left memoirs of the public tranſac- 
tions from the peace of Ryſwick to that of 
Utrecht. They were oubliſhed while this eſ- 

ſay on the age of Lewis was in the preſs, and 
confirms every thing advanced in it. They are 
very minute, and therefore only fit for thoſe that 


want to be thoroughly acquainted with the ſub- 


ject of them. The ſtyle is better than that of 


any of the memoir writers his predeceſſors. It 


diſcovers the taſte of Lewis XIV's court. But 

what ſtamps the higheſt value on them is, the 
candour and ſincerity of the author, which ſhines 
through the whole. He died in 1746. 


Teureil (James) born at Thoulouſe in 1656. 
His tranſlation of Demoſthenes is well known. 
He died in 1715. „ ET 

Tournefort (Joſeph Pitton de) born in Pro- 
vence in 1656. He was the greateſt botaniſt in 


his time. He travelled by order of Lewis XIV. 


into Spain, England, Holland, Greece, and 
Aſia, for the improvement of natural hiſtory. 
He added to the catalogue of plants 1336 new 
ones, and taught us to know our own. He died 
in 1708. 

Le Tourneaux, born in 1640. His Chriſtian 
Year is much read, though it 1s in the index 
expurgatorius of Rome, or rather perhaps be- 


Cauſe it is there. He died 1686. 


Triſtan Þ Hermite, gentleman to Gaiton of 
Orleans, brother to Lewis XIII. The long 
and ſurpriſing run which his tragedy of Mari- 
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amne had, was owing to the ignorance of the 
times. They had then no better; and it even 
held up its head ſome time after Corneille made 
his appearance, In ſome nations, at this day, 
very indifferent performances paſs for maſter- 
pieces, becauſe they have had none better. It 
is not generally known that Triſfan turned the 


office of the virgin into verſe, nor is it at all 


ſtrange that it is not. He died in 1655. 


Here follows his epitaph. ; 
Fe fis le chien couchant aupres dun grand Seigneur. 


Je me vis toujours pauvre, & tachai de paraitre, 
Fe vlcus dans la peine attendant le bonbeur, 


Et mourus ſur un coffre en attendant mon Maitre. 


A wretched ſpaniel crouching by his lord, 


I ſtill was poor, and pleaded (till diſaſter ; 


I lived in waiting at proud Fortune's board; 
And dy'd upon a bench, in waiting on my maſter, 


Vaillant (John Foy) born at Beauvais in 1632. 


The public is indebted to him for the Science 


des Medailles, and the king for one half of his 
cabinet. Colbert the miniſſer ſent him to Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, Turky, and Perſia, In 1674, 
he, and the architect Deſgodet, were taken by 
the Algerines, and both ranſomed by the king. 
Never did any leanred man encounter ſo many 


| _—_— He died in 1706. 


aillant (John Francis) born at Rome in 
1665, when his father viſited that city. He was 
an antiquary, as his father had been, and died 
in 1708. . 
Valincourt (John Baptiſt Henry de Trouſſel 
N e | de) 
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de) born in 1653. He is chiefly known by an 
epiſtle which Deſpreaux addrefles to him, tho? 
he writ ſome little things himſelf. He acquired 
a handſome fortune, which is more- than he 
would have done, had he minded nothing but 
bis books. Mere ſcholarſhip, without that ac- 
tivity and ſagacity which renders a man uſeful, 
leads to nothing but miſery and contempt. One 
of the beſt diſcourſes ever ſpoken at the academy 
is that wherein Mr. de Valincourt endeavours to 
correct the error of that multitude of young peo- 
ple, who, miſtaking an itch of writing for ge- 

nius and talent, a7, A princes with their verſes, 
deluge the public with pamphlets, accuſing them 
of ingratitude, becauſe they forſooth are fools 
and idlers. He begs that thoſe of them that 
have an ear would hear, and be perſuaded, that 
the profeſſion which they look upon as- the 
loweſt, is infinitely more eligible than that which 
they have taken up. He died in 1730. 

Pabis (Adrian) born at Paris in 1607, hiſto- 
riographer of France. His beſt works are his 
Notice des Gaules, and his hiſtory of the firſt 
race of our kings, He died in 1692, 
Falsis (Henry) brother of the foregoing, born 
in 1603. His works are leſs intereſting to the 
French than thoſe of his brother. He died in 

1676. | 
/arignon (Peter) born at Caen in 1654. A 
celebrated mathematician. He died in 1722. 

\ Farillas (Anthony) born in la Marche in 
1624. An hiſtorian more agreeable than exact. 
He died in 1696. | | 
Lo Vaſſor (Michael) of the oratory, and a re- 
fugee in England, His hiſtory of al XIII. 
e tho 
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cho“ diffuſive, heavy and ſarcaſtic, is in requeſt- 
for many ſingular tranſactions to be found in it: 
but he is an odious declaĩmer, who, under pre- 
rence of writing the hiſtory of Lewis XIE aims 


at nothing, but the depreciating Lewis XIV. 


. 


ring Gone the living nor the dead; With- 
regatd to fats, he is generally in the right; 
but” that is not fuppoſed to be the cafe with 
regard to his characters and reflections, He 
died in 1681. > 7 
Vavaſſeur, born in Charaſois in 1605. A Je- 
ſuit, and very learned. He was the firſt who» 
made it appear, that the Greeks and Romans 
were abſolute ſtrangers to burleſque, and that: 
it is a relic of batbariſm. He died in 1681. 


Vauban (marſhal) born in 1633. His project: 


of the tenth penny could not be carried into 
execution, and is, in fact, impracticable. He: 
left behind him fevera] memoirs, worthy. of ſo» 
good a ſubject, and died in 1707. „ 
Vaugelas (Claude Favre de), born at Cham 
beri in 1585. He is one of thoſe that firſt con- 
tributed to the regulating and refining of our. 
language, and who could write verſes in Ita-- 
lian, but not in French. During thirty years 
he was retouching and altering his tranflation: 
of Quintus Curtius. Every author ought to- 
make his works as perfect as poſlible, and for: 
that end to be correcting them all his life. He 
died in 1650. 5 „„ 
Le Vayer (Francis), born at Paris in 1588. 
He went precep:or to Monſieur, brother to Lewis 
XIV. and, during one year, to Lewis himſelf. 
He was alſo hiftoriographer of France, and coun- 


ſellor of ſtate. His ſcepticiſm was well known, | 
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and yet did not prevent his being entruſted with 
the important office of educating theſe princes. 
Though his works are too prolix, yet there is a 
forms deal of juſt reaſoning and learning in them, 
e was certainly.the moſt learned member of 
the academy, His ſcepticiſm is bolder and 
more undiſguiſed than that of Bayle, and he is 
more ſevere and cynical in ſatire. His motto 
Was, . 4s 


De las coſas mas. ſeguras 
La mas ſegura es dudar. 


Of all thoſe maxims deem'd ſecure, 
The moſt ſecure is ſtill to doubt. 


As that of Montagne, Que ſcai je? i. e. What 
know I? He died in 1672. 5 
Vieiſſiures (Marthurin de la Croze), born at 
Nantes in 1661. A Benedictine at Paris. Be- 
ing a free thinker, and his ſuperior of a quite 
different character, he took the reſolution to 
quit both his order and his religion. He was a 
prodigy both for learning and memory. Not 
content with ſtudying and underſtanding what 
was uſeful and agreeable, he muſt needs ſtudy 
what could not be known, ſuch as the ancient 
Egyptian language. One piece that he writ, 
upon the Chriſtianity of the Indies, is much 
eſteemed. There is one thing remarkable that 
we learn from it, and that is, that the Bramins, 
notwithſtanding the idolatry of the people, be- 
lieve that there is but one God. Such is the 
itch of writing, that a life of this man hath 
been publiſhed, making a volume as large ” 
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that of Alexander. Such an extract as this. 
would have been enough, and too much. He 
died at Berlin in 1739. | 

Vergier (James), born at Paris in 1675. He 
is, with regard to Fontaine, the ſame that Cam- 
piſtron is to Racine, an imitator, feeble, but 
natural, He was aſſaſſinated at Paris by two 
highwaymen in 1720. It is infinuated in 
Moreri, that the cauſe of his death was a pa- 
rody he writ againſt a powerful prince; but: 
that is falſe. 3 55 | 

Vertot (René Aubert), born in Normandy in 
1655. An elegant and agreeable hiſtorian, He. 
died in 17335. 

Vichart de St. Real (Cæſar), born at Cham 
berry, but educated in France. His hiſtory of, 

the conſpiracy of Venice is a maſter-piece, but. 
that is more than can be ſaid of his life of Jeſus 
Chriſt. He died in 1692. 

Villars de. Montfaucon (Vabbe.. de), born in 
1635. He is well known as the author of the; 
Count de Gabalis, built upon a part of the an- 
cient mythology of the Perſians. He was ſhot, 
dead with a piſtol in 1673 ; upon which it was. 
ſaid that the ſylphs had aſſaſſinated him for re- 
vealing their myſteries. . 

Villars (marſhal duke de), born in 1652. He 
wrote the whole firſt tome of the memoirs that; 
hear his name. He died in 1734. | 
Villedieu (madame de), Her romances have 
gained her a reputation. But I would not have 
the reader think that I ſet any value upon that 
inundation of romances with which France 
hath been lately overflowed. Almoſt all of 
them, except Zaid, are the productions pore 

1 12 PR: ſons 
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fons of no genius, who writ in an eaſy agreeable 
ſtyle things unworthy the notice of men of ſenſe, 
Moſt of them are quite deſtitute of imagination, 
and though read and admired by young people,. 
whofe alle they. ſpoil, they are not worth, all 
together, four pages of Arioſto. She died in 


1683. | 

Vlliers (Peter), born at Coignac in 1648. A 
Jeſuit. He was a man of letters, as almoſt all 
of that order are. His ſermons, and. his poem 
on the art of preaching, were eſteemed in his: 
own time. His verſes on ſolitude are far ſu- 
perior to thoſe of St. Amant on the fame. ſub- 
ject, though ſo much admired, but are not, after 
all, worthy of the age of Lewis XIV. which ſo- 
far ou ſhone that in which St. Amant lived. 
His death happened in 1728. | - 

Voiture (Vineent), born at Amiens in 1598. 
He was the firſt Frenchman that was what is 
called in France a bel eſprit. His writings have 
little elſe to recommend them, and yet they are 
not proper models to form our taſte upon: but. 
wit was then a rare thing. He writ ſome very 
pretty bits of poetry, but nothing. conſiderable. 
That which he addreſſed to Anne of Auſtria is 
an evidence of the freedom and gallantry that 
reigned in that queen's court, notwithſtanding. 
the ſevere trials her goodnefs and patience un- 
derwent from the Frondeurs : but theſe are not 
in the printed collection. He goes on thus, 
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e penſais fi le Cardinal, 
F entends celui de la Falette, 


* 


Pouuait 
bs 


He was alſo a good verſifier in Spaniſh and 
Italian, and died in 1648. 


any farther. The reader will find in it a few 
great geniuſes, and many imitators; and to the 
learned men I have mentioned, a conſiderable 
number might have been acded. It can hardly- 
be expected that any new or original geniuſes 
ſhould appear for the ſuture, unfeſs other man- 
ners, and another fort of government, ſhould: 
give a nety turn to the human mind, It is im- 
poſſi ble there ſhould be any ſuch thing as men 
univerſally learned, becauſe every ſcience is be- 
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Pouvait voir Peclat fans gal 
Dans lequel maintenamt vous tte *, 
F entends celui de la beautt, 
Car aupres je nſtime guere, 
Cela ſoit dit ſans vous deplaire, 


Tout Peclat de la majeſtè. 


Should now the cardinal ſurvey, 
(The cardinal Valette I mean) 
Th unequall'd ſplendor you diſplay, 
In Chriſtendom the brighteſt queen. 
In beauty firſt, for as to rank, | 
(Let not my words diſpleaſure draw) 
And regal pomp, tis all a blank; 
*Tis what I value not a ſtraw. 


It is not worth while to carry this catalogue 


* It was then the cuſtom to retrench final letters in verſe- 
when the rhime required it. As vous fre for vous tes, The. 
Engliſh and Italians do ſo at preſent. French poeſy is too 
much limited, and often aypi cacl:es too near. ta proſe. 
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come unlimited. The learned, therefore, muſt 
be content each to cultivate a corner of that vaſt: 
field that was cleared and encloſed in the age of 
Lewis XIV. Pts 
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CHAP. ccxv. 
Of CELEBRATED ARTISTS... 
. 


T\RENCH muſic, eſpecially the vocal, is 

diſliked by all other nations. It cannot 
be otherwiſe, in regard that the French proſody; 
or verſification differs from that of every other 
country in Europe. We make the pauſes al- 
ways upon the Jafk. ſyllable, whereas all others. 
mMexe ii upin the penulty, or antepenult, as the. 
Italians. Our language is the only one that 
hath words terminating in e mute, and thoſe 
e's that are not. pronounced in ordinary diſ- 
courſe, yet are uniformly ſo in muſic, as gloi- reu, 
victoi- reu, barbari-eu, fuai-eu... Hence ãt comes, 
that moſt of our airs and recitatives are inſup- 
portable to thoſe who have not been accuſtom- 
ed to them. The climate denies us that flexibi- 
lity of voice which it gives the Italians, and it 
is not a cuſtom among us, as at Rome and other 
Ttalian courts, to make eunuchs of men, in or- 
der to render their voices finer than thoſe of wo- 
men. All thele things, joined to the . 
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of our ſinging, which, by the bye, forms a 
ſtrange contraſt with our native vivacity, will 
always make the French muſic diſagreeable to 
any but Frenchmen, | 
After all, foreigners, who have reſided ſome 
conſiderable time in France, acknowledge that 
our muſicians have performed wonders in adapt- 
Ing their airs to our words, and alfo that the mu- 
ſic is very expreflive; but only ſo to ears that 
have been ſome time accuſtomed to it, and be- 
| tides the execution muſt be very good, 
Our inſtrumental muſic is not altogether free 
from the monotony and ſlowneſs of the vocal; 
but many of our ſymphonies and tunes have been 
reliſhed by foreigners. They ate admitted into 


* 


many of the Italian operas, and ſcarce any others 
are in uſe at the court of a king who has one of 
the beſt operas in Europe, and who, among 


his other extraordinary talents, has a fine taſte 

for muſic which he cuitivates with great aſ- 
ſiduity. ; | 2 
Jab Baptißt Lily, who was born at Florence 


in 1633, and came to France at the age of four- 


teen, when he-could perform on no inſtrument 
but the violin, was the parent of true French 


muſic. He knew how to ſuit his art to the ge- 


nius of the language, wkich was the only ſure 
way to ſucceed : but at that time the Italian 


muſic had not begun to deviate from that gra- 


vity and noble ſimplicity which we ftil] admire 
in Lully's recitative. Nothing reſembles theſe 
recitatives more than the Motet of Lugi, ſung in 


Italy with ſo much ſucceſs in the 17th century, 


which begins thus: | 
Sund 


— 
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Sunt breves mundi roſe, ſunt fugitivi florets. 
Frondes veluti annoſæ, ſunt labiles honores.. 


The roſe's date is brief; 
The lilies ſoon decay; 
And, like the annual leaf, 
Frail honours fleet away. 


It muſt be obſerved, that in this pure recitative- 
muſic, which: is the Melopee of the ancients, 
the beauty of the ſinging is principally owing to 
the natural melody of the words; no words 
but ſuch as are muſical can well have a place in 
recitative. But of this they. were not ſufficiently. 
ſenſible in the days of Quinault and Lully. The 
poets were jealous of theſe gentlemen as poets, 
but not as muſicians, Boileau thus addreſſes 
Quinault :. 


Cs liaur communs de Morale Iubrique 
Que Lulli rechaufa des ſons de ſa Muſique. 
Thoſe hackney'd thoughts, ſo wanton, yet fo 
tn: 
That Lully firove to warm at muſick's flame. 


The tender paſſions, which Quinault expreſſed | 


fo well, were much rather a ſtriking picture of 


the human heart, than a-Jooſe morality ; his 
diction animated the muſic ſtill more than Lul- 
ly's art did the words. Theſe two, with the 
help of actors, have, of ſome ſcenes of Atis, 
Armida, and Roland, made an entertainment 


ſuch as. no people, ancient or modern, can 


match, 
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match, Detached airs and ariettes did not at 
all come up to the perfection of theſe grand 
ſcenes. They very much reſembled our Chriſt- 
mas carols, or the Venetian barcaroles; and 
et they were contented with them at that time, 
The more artleſs the muſic then was, the fon- 
der they were. #7 
After Lully, all our muſicians, ſuch as Co- 
laſſe, Campra, Deſtouches, and others, copied 


after him, till at laſt one appeared, who far ex- 


cels them in ſublime harmony; and bath vaſtly 
altered and improved the art of muſic. 

With regard to ſacred muſic, though we have 
bad ſome celebrated compoſers in France, yet 
their pieces have not yet been executed any 
where but in the king's chapel. 


Of PAINTERS. 


The caſe is not the ſame with regard to 


painting as with muſic. The latter may be 
ſuch as to pleaſe none but the natives, becauſe 
the genius of the language is incompatiable with 
any other; but painters ought to repreſent na- 
ture, which is the ſame every where, and ſeen 
with the ſame eyes. 5 

The only true teſt of a painter's merit is the 
judgment of foreigners. It is not enough that 
he has a party, and is cried up by ſcribblers; his 


works muſt be in requeſt, and bear a high price. 


What ſometimes hampers the genius of painters 
one would be apt to imagine would elevate and 
enlarge it, I mean the particular taſte or man- 
ner of the ſchool, or of thoſe who preſide in 


it. Academies are, without doubt, extremely 


uſeſul 


* 
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uſeful to form pupils, eſpecially when the di. 
rectors aim at the ſublime in painting; but if 


they are men of a groveling taſte, if their man- 


ner is dry and minute, if their figures are un- 


graceful, their pieces painted like fans; their 


pupils are the dupes of imagination, or aiming 


at the applauſe of a bad maſter. There is a 


ſort of fatality attends academies. None of the 


works ſtiled academic, of any kind, have been 
works of genius. Suppoſe an artiſt extremely 


ſolicitous leſt he ſhould not hit the manner of 


his fellow academicians, his productions will in- 


fallibly be ſtiff and diſguſting. But if a man is 


free from theſe prejudices, and aims only at the 


copying of nature, it is ten to one but he ſuc- 
ceeds. Almoſt all the eminent painters either 
flouriſhed before the eſtabliſhment of acade- 


mies, or got the better of the prejudices con- 
tracted there, | wy PP 
Corneille, Racine, Deſpreaux, and Le Moine, 


took a route quite different from their brethren, 
and in conſequence had moſt of them for their 
enemies. 3 
Nicholas Pouſſin, born at Andelis in Norman- 
dy in 1599. Nature gave him a genius for 
painting, which he improved at Rome. He is 
called the painter of men of ſenſe; with equal 
Juſtice may he be denominated that of men of 


| taſte, His only defect is, his heightening the 
_ diſmal and folemn in the colouring of the Ro- 


man ſchool. He was the greateſt painter in 


Europe in his time. He was invited from 


Rome to Paris; but was fain to give way to 
envy and cabal, and to withdraw, as many 


other ingenious men have done, He went 


back 
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back to Rome, where he lived poor, but con- 
tented, his philoſophy enabling him to deſpiſe 
the frowns of fortune. He died in 1665. | 

Le Sueur, born in Paris in 1617 He had no 
other maſter than Vouet, and yet became a ce- 
lebrated painter. He had carried the art to a 
high degree of perfection, when he was taken 
off the {tage of time at the age of thirty-eight 

years, in 155. 

Biurdon and Valentin were eminent men, 
Three of the beſt pictures that adorn the church 
of St Peter of Rome, are by Pouſſin, Bourdon, 
and Valentin. 

Charles le Brun, born at Paris in 16.9. Scarce 

had he begun to diſplay his talent, when the 
ſuperintendant Fouquet, one of, the moſt gene- 
rous, and at the ſame time moſt unhappy men 
that ever lived, gave hhn a penſion of 24,000 
livres preſent money. His picture of the family 
of Darius at Verſailles is little ſhort, in point of 
colouring, of that of Paul Veroneſe, which 
faces it; and in reſpect of deſign; compoſition, 
dignity, exprefſion, and obſervance of caſtume 
ſurpaſſes it. His battles of Alexander, engraved, 
are ſtill more in requeſt than thoſe of Conſtan- 
tine by Raphael and Julio Romano. He died in 
1690. 
1 * Mignard, born at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne in 1610. He rivalled Le Brun ſome time 
in reputation: but he is now conſidered as 
much below him. He died in 1695. | 

Claud Lorrain. His father, when he bould 
have made a paſtry-cook of him, did not fore- 
ſee that he would one day be reckoned one of 

the 
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the greateſt ] andfkip-painters that ever Europe 
Had produced. He died at Rome in 1678. 

Caſe. We have ſome pieces of his that be- 
gin to be highly valued. We don't do juſtice 
to ingenious men in France ſo ſoon as we 
_ought. Their indifferent performances often 
prevent us from ſeeing the beauties of their 
maſter- pieces. On the contrary, the Italians 
extol what is great and excellent, without ta- 
king notice of what is indifferent. Every na- 
tion feeks to promote its own glory and re- 
nown, except the French. "They value no- 
thing but what is foreign. 

Foſeph Paraſſel, born in 1648. A good pain- 
ter, but inferior to his ſon, He died in 1704. 

John Fauvenct, born at Rouen in 1644. He 
was Le Brun's pupil, and a good painter, but 
not to be compared to bis maſter. He hath 
painted almoſt every thing yellow; for by ſome 

extraordinary conformation of his organs, they 
appeared to him of that colour. He died in 


1 
CAM Baptiſte Santerre. There are ſome ad- 
mirable pictures of his, the colour of which 
go and delicate. His picture of Adam 
and Eve is one of the fineſt in Europe: that of 
St. Thereſa, in the chapel of Verſailles, is a 
very noble piece, but rather luſcious for an 
altar piece. 
La Fe ae diſtioguiſhed himſelf much in n the 
ſame way 
gw 7 oulagne was an excellent painter, of 
which the high price, and great demand for his 
pieces, are an, elidents. | 
4 | Lewis 
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Lewis Boulogne. His works, though cot 
without merit, yet are not ſo much admired as 
his brother's. | | „ 

| Rans, His pieces are not all of equal merit. 
In ſome of them he is nothing ſhort of Rem- 

. brandt, ns 

Rigaut, Though he excelled chiefly in 
portraits, yet his piece of cardinal Bouillon o- 
pening the Jubilee, is not at all inferior to any 
A ff -- 5 

De Troie. He painted in Rigaut's manner. | 
There are ſome good hiſtory-pieces by his ſon. | 

Vateau, He excelled as much in the grace- ö 
ful as Tenieres did in the groteſque. Some of 
his pupils have done him honour. 

Le Moine. His piece of Hercules's apo- 
theoſis, at Verſailles, is perhaps ſuperior to any 
thing I have yet mentioned. It was intended 
as a compliment to cardinal Hercules de Fleury, 
who, by the bye, had nothing in common with 
the fabulous Hercules. It would have been 

more a- propos to have repreſented the apo- 
theoſis of Henry IV. in the ſaloon of a French 
king. Le Moine, being envied by his bre- 

thren, and thinking himſelf ill-requited by the 
cardinal, died of grief and deſpair. 

Beſides theſe there have been ſome other 
painters, who excelled in ſtill life, or in paint- 
ing animals, as Deſportes and Oudry: others 
in miniature, and others in portraits. At pre- 
ſent we have ſome that diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in the grand and ſublime, and poſterity, in all 

appearance, will have them too. 
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of ScULPTORs, ARCHITECTS, and Ex- 
GRAVERs. 


Under Lewis XIV. ſculpture was ed to 


prices, in which it ſtill continues under 
ewis XV 


James Sarraſin, born i in 1598. He executed 
ſome maſter-pieces at Rome for pope Clement 
VIII. and at Paris he was equally ſucceſsful. 
He died in 1695. 

Peter Puget, born in 1662. An zchitef, 
ſculptor, and painter. He is celebrated chiefly 
for his Andromeda, and Milo of Crotona. He 
died in 1695. 5 

Italy is indebted to Le Gros and Theoden ſor 
many of its embelliſhments. 

Francis Girardon, born in 1627. Antiquity 
can boaſt of nothing ſuperior to his bath of 
Hercules, and his tomb of cardinal Richelieu. 


Ae died in 1715. 


Coiſevau and Couſton were eminent in their 
way, beſides others; yet we have three or four 
ſculptors at preſent that excel them. 

Chauveau, Nanteuil, Meulan, Audran, Hede- 
ling, be Clerc, les Drovet, Poilly, Picart, Du- 

change, tho they have been outdone ſince, yet 


they were ingenious men, and their engravings 


ſupply the want of original re &c. all 
over Europe. 


There were alſo ſome goldſmiths, 8 as 
Balin and Germain, who, on account of the 
beauty of their deſigns, and elegance of execu- 

tion, 
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tion, deſerve to be ranked among the moſt ce- 
lebrated artiſts. . | 


It is more difficult for one born with a ge- 
nius for architecture to make his talent appear, 
than for any other artiſt. Unleſs he is ſet to 
work by princes, he has no opportunity to diſ- 
play his taſte and ſkill in any work of grandeur 
and magnificence. Thus have the talents of 


many an architect been entirely uſcleſs to them. 


Francis Manſard was one of the beſt archi- 


tects of Europe. The chateau, or palace of 


Maiſons, near St. Germain's, is a maſter-piece, 
becauſe he was at liberty to give full ſcope to 


Jules Hardouin Manſard his nephew, was ſu- 
perintendant of the buildings under Lewis XV. 


and made an immenſe fortune. The beautiful 
ehapel of the Inyalids is a deſign of his. As to 
the palace of Verſailles, he could not diſplay his 
| talents to advantage in it, by reaſon of the ſitu- 
HON: - 


F oreigners object to the city of Paris, that it 


has only two fountains in a good taſte; the old 
one of John Gougeon, and the new of Bou- 
cherdon : and even theſe are badly ſituated. 


Neither has it any magnificent theatre beſides 


that of the Louvre, which is not uſed. The 
Mlaces for the public diverſions and repreſenta- 
on, have neither proportion, taſte, nor orna- 
rent; and their ſituation is as bad as their con- 
lance, W ing the example that has 


been 
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been ſet us by ſome cities in the provinces, but 
which we have not yet thought fit to follow. 
France, however, can boaſt of magnificent 
buildings of another ſort, and of more impor- 
tance, ſuch ſtately hoſpitals, ſtorehouſes, ſtone- 
bridges, quays, dykes for checking the inunda- 
tions of rivers, canals, ſluices, ports, and eſpe- 
cially the fortifications of the frontier towns, in 
which beauty is united with ſolidity. 


The magnificent ſtructures erected upon the 
deſigns of Perrault, Levau, and Dorbay, are too 
well known to require a detail. 


The art of gardening was in a manner in- 
vented and perfected by Le Notre, and La 
Quintinie; by the former in reſpect of beauty 
and ornament, and by the latter with regard to 
o TT n 


Engraving of precious ſtones, coining of me- 
dals, and caſting of types for printing, have 
kept pace with the other arts in point of im- 
provement. | | / 


Clocks and watches, the makers of which / 
may be conſidered as a fort of practical natu- / 
raliſts, have likewiſe been cartied to a very high / 

degree of perfection. 

The watering of ſtuffs, and the gold too wi 
which they are embelliſhed and enriched, d- 
covers ſuch rare ingenuity and taſte, that wat 
is worn only from vanity and luxury, deſevEs 
to be preſerved as a monument of induſtry. . 
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The making of porcelain was ſet on foot at 
St. Cloud before it was attempted any where 
ele in Europe, © 


In fine, the laſt age hath taught the preſent 
how to unite, and tranſmit as a ſacred depoſit 
to poſterity, the whole aſſemblage of the arts 
and ſciences, each of them carried to the 
utmoſt perfection poſſible; and to do ſo, is 
actually the object and aim of numbers of 
learned and ingenious men at this day. But 
ſuch is the brevity of human life, that the 
execution of part of the immenſe and immor- 


tal deſign mult 1 left to 3 
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